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Q FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


The present study is the first of a series on Sino-Mongolian inscriptions + 
which I am preparing for publication. It is a revision and amplification of 
my doctoral dissertation, “ A Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362,” which was 
presented in May of 1942 in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.” 

The rubbings which form the basis of this study were acquired in Pei-p‘ing 
in the spring of 1941 by the late John C. Fercuson, who very generously 
turned them over to me for translation and publication.2 Rubbings of the 
inscription had been acquired as early as 1908 by the late Paul Petiiot, who 
stated in Journal asiatique 1 (1913) .453, note 1: “J’ai rapporté du Kan-sou 
une grande inscription sino-mongole de 1862 . . .” and later in Asia Major 2 
(1925) .288: “. . . c’est en écriture ouigoure qu’est écrite la grande inscrip- 
tion mongole de 1362, encore inédite, que j’ai retrouvée en 1908 au Kan-sou.” 
Again, on page 3 of the introduction to his Histoire secréte des Mongols 
(Paris, 1949), he referred to “une grande inscription funéraire de 1362 que 
jai rapportée du Kan-sou.” [In the footnote on the same page it is stated: 
“Cette introduction a été écrite aux environs de 1920, quand P. Pelliot 
pensait pouvoir publier rapidement |’Histoire Secréte.”] PeLuioT, appreciating 
its great value, frequently cited the inscription in his articles, usually referring 
- to it as “inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362 ” or “la grande inscription 
sino-mongole inédite de 1362.” 4 

The rubbing of the Mongolian text of the inscription was one of the few 
documents of importance which I brought with me when I left China in 
June of 1941. Others sent by freight in order to avoid risks attendant on 
travel in Japanese-occupied China included the rubbing of the Chinese text. 
As fate would have it, I was not to see this document again until the spring 
of 1946, when the case in which it had been forwarded was recovered in 
Shanghai. 

In preparing the inscription for my doctoral dissertation, although I had in 
my possession the collations which I had made from the rubbing in Pei-p‘ing, 
I was obliged to base my translation of the Chinese text on the version which 
is found in the edition of the Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih 398M 7% published in 
1923.5 With the recovery of the rubbing of the Chinese text in 1946, with 
the accumulation of additional source material, with the solution of several 
problems in the Mongolian text which had been left unsolved, and with the 
correction of errors, it seemed best to revise the dissertation before its 
publication. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge here the friendly criticism and material 
assistance which I have received from several colleagues while preparing this 
study. I am deeply indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, C.I.C.M., 
Scheut Mission, Pei-p‘ing, for his gracious assistance with the translation and 
annotation of the Mongolian text of the inscription. He has followed the 
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progress of this study with the most sympathetic interest. In a number of | 
letters he has set forth his own interpretation of difficult passages and has 
written commentaries on various linguistic aspects of the text. With his kind 
permission, I have cited integrally several of these commentaries. In so doing, 
I am able not only to acknowledge in a more adequate manner the assistance 
which his Reverence has given me, but also to make available in their original 
form some of his remarks, which will inevitably be of great interest to Mon- 
golists. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. Fane Chih-t‘ung FF . Chinese- 
English Dictionary Project, Harvard University, for his kindness in reading 
my translation and annotation of the Chinese text, and for making a number of 
corrections and suggestions. Further, I am indebted to Professor Yana Lien- 
shéng $$ §sM , Harvard University, for his criticism of my translation of the 
ming $% at the end of the Chinese text. Finally, I wish to thank Professor 
Edward A. Kracker, University of Chicago, for having proposed the con- 
venient form into which the genealogical table on page 25 has been cast. It 
is, perhaps, superfluous to add that by making these acknowledgments I do 
not in any manner disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 


NOTES TO THE PREFACE 


+ For details concerning these inscriptions see the Introduction, pp. 4-27. 

? Cf. Summaries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 1942 (Harvard University, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences) (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 130-131. [On page 131 Buyan Temiir is a lapsus 
for Esen Bugqa.] 

* The rubbings have been deposited in the library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

“Cf. “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [127], note 1 (“inscr. sino-mongole inédite 
de 1362”); JA 206 (1925) .220, 35° (“la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 
1362”) [Je note seulement que oréin, au sens de ‘district’ administratif, n’est pas 
seulement attesté en jaghatai, comme |’indique M. Ramstedt, mais faisait partie de 
la terminologie officielle des Mongols au XIV¢° siécle; j’en puis citer plusieurs exemples 
(en particulier dans la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362).”] (This is 
an inadvertence, for there is no word oréin in this inscription.); 260 (“’inscription 
sino-mongole de 1362”); 374 (“la longue inscription sino-mongole de 1362”); TP 
26 (1929) .219 (“la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362”); TP 27 (1930). 
21 (“la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362, en écriture ouigoure ”); 
55 (“TVinscription sino-mongole [inédite] de 1362”); 350, note 1 (“T’inscription 
mongole du prince Hindu, datée de 1362”); TP 28 (1931-1932) .112 (“J’inscr. 
mongole inédite de 13862”); TP 32 (1936) .357 (“inscription sino-mongole [inédite] 
de 1862”); 358 (“Vinscr. de 1862”); TP 37 (1943-1944).118 (“la grande inscription 
sino-mongole inédite de 1862”); 178 (“inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362”); 
TP 88 (1947-1948) .130, note 97 (“l’inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362”); 1389, 
note 107 (“la grande inscription sino-mongole de 1362”); Histoire secréte des Mongols 
(Paris, 1949), p. 3 (“une grande inscription funéraire de 1362”’). 

5 See the Introduction, p. 18. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 is one of at least six * 
such bilingual monuments still extant from the reign of Toyon 
Temiir,? the last emperor of the Yiian dynasty.’ The importance 
of these inscriptions is twofold: (1) Their bilingual texts are 
primary source materials for Yiian history and (2) the Mon- 
golian texts are priceless specimens of the old Mongolian written 
language. 

The first of these inscriptions was composed in 1335. The top 
of the Chinese text in chuan % (“seal”) characters runs as 
follows (in k‘ai-shu *## transcription) : 


[1] ATER RRR 
[2] JeReEMBSE HEAT Hae 
[3] Rew REE H 
[4] BB HER EAB 


“Stele at the ancestral grave‘ of Cuana, late yung-lu-ta-fu, 
p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the hsing-chung-shu [-shéng] of places 
such as Liao-yang, chu-kuo, posthumously enfeoffed Chi-kuo- 
kung, granted by Imperial Order under the Ta Yiian.” 


The text was composed by Suane Shih-chien fihii ffi and 
Cuane Ch‘i-yen AGH (1285-1353) (cf. Willem A. Groorarrs, 
MS 10 [1945].98-99) ; the calligraphy was done by Nao-nao (1295- 
1345) (cf. my article “ K‘uei-k‘uei or Nao-nao?” in HJAS 10 
[1947].1-12 + 3 plates) ; and the chuan characters on the top of the 
stele were written by Hsii Shih-ching #F Fifi fx (cf. Walter Fucus, 
MS 11 [1946].51, notes 60 and 62). 


Incipit: 
[6] See Z aoe 
[7] BABBUKE Zoo. 


“When in the beginning [1333] His Majesty mounted the 
throne, honoring the Empress Dowager he put the resources of the 
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Empire at her disposal (lit., ‘ presented her with the nourishing 
of the Empire’) .” ® 


Terminatur: 


(39) HIR= RACK Ae 


“ Erected on an auspicious day in the first moon of spring in 
the third year of Yiian-t‘ung, when the cyclical year was 1-hai 
{25 January-23 February 1335].” 


The top of the Mongolian text in the ’Phags-pa script is merely 
a transcription, not a translation, of the Chinese text. 

The name of the man who translated the Chinese text into 
Mongolian is, unfortunately, illegible, but the calligraphy was 
done by a certain Buyan Temiir. 


Incipit: 
[1] yeke Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur 
[2] yung luu daiwu Lau yang ding cuu ging jungsu [si\ng 
bingjang jing % jiigui jui wung Gi gui gung Jang 
Ying sui-yin (?) uridus (?) -yuyan tula 
3] jrly-tyar bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu. 
4|  swu-tu 
|] qayan tiiriin 
6] yeke or-a saywyad 
7| qong taiqiu-da delekei ulus-iyar kiindiilen taqiju . . . 


Or 


“It is a stele which has been erected by Imperial Order on 
behalf (?) of the (?) predecessors of Jana Ying Sui, yung luu 
daiwu, bingjang jing % of the Law yang ding éuu ging jungsu 
[3i]ng, jiigui, jui wung Gi gui gung, in the time of the Great 
Mongolian Empire. 

“When in the beginning the Suu-tu (‘Fortunate’) Qayan 
(i.e., Toyon Temiir) mounted the great throne, he made an 
offering to the Qong Taigqiu honoring [her] with the empire (lit., 
‘earth and people’) .. .” 


Terminatur: 
_ ae On tung yiirban on qabur-un terigiin sar-a-da. 
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“In the first moon of spring, the third year of On tung [25 
January-23 February 1335].” 


The Chinese text of this inscription is found in the Ch*éng-té fu- 
chih FRI (compiled 1830; published 1887) 22 (ts‘é 14) .3b3- 
6b4. In the revised Chi-fu t‘ung-chih ##53R3 of 1884 (date of 
publication; cf. Hummet, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period 
1[A-O].342) , 142 (ts‘é 121) .61a1-63b8, there is a notice on this 
inscription and the text is found in 170 (ts‘é 140) .2a10-3b11 pre- 
ceded by a notice (2a1-9) from an earlier fu-chih J¥ i. 

A photograph of the obverse of the stele is found on Plate 1 
in the Téydshi kenkya HEB Z 1(1935). On the reverse of 
the plate there is a brief notice on the location, title, measure- 
ments, and Mongolian text of the stele discovered in 1935 by 
members of the Hanepa Mission to Manchuria. A résumé of a 
lecture by Hanepa Toru 4H on his mission was published in 
the “ Iho ” 4% [“ Reports ”] on pages 97-98 of the same journal. 

In the section called “T‘u-shu fu-k‘an” FRNA) (“ Book- 
man ”), 124, in the 7a Kung Pao KA# of 2 April 1936, block 
11, there is an article entitled “ Kuan-yii Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan 
so-ts‘ang Ho-lin pei-chih chieh-shuo chi hsin-chin kou ts‘ang Liao 
Chin Yiian pei-chih hsiao-hsi ” BR °4b2P Ime fis TGR PREZ AF BE 
RPT RES IC ZZ IAG. [“ On an Explanation of the Ho-lin 
({Qara] Qorum) Steles in the Peking National Library and News 
of the Recently Purchased Liao, Chin, and Yiian Steles”’]. This 
inscription is included among those acquired by the Library. The 
Ta Kung Pao article was reprinted by Miss June Yiian A in 
“Notes and News in the Field of Chinese Studies in China ” in 
the Yen-ching hsiieh-pao RK BR (Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies) 19 (1935-1936) .232-233. Cf. also the notice by J. R. 
Ware in HJAS 2 (1936) .417-418. 

There are two photographs of the stele on page 70 of the article, 
“Udanjo fukin ni gempi wo saguru” SPRINT ICT e RS 
(“ Cherchant les monuments de l’Empire Mongole [sic] [Yuan] 
& U-tan-chéng [73%] dans la région des [sic] Jehol”), by 
Tamura Jitsuzs BAH in Mokogaku %&* (Mongolica) 
1 (1937) .68-82+2 plates.° The Chinese text was published on 
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pages 71-74. The first of the two plates is a reproduction of the 
rubbing of the Mongolian text. 

The Chinese text (inscription no. 79) was also published on 
pages 180-183 of the Mansha kinsekishi-ké t#N@ Asha 1 (Dai- 
ren, 20 April 1936). A “ Ryakkai” Mf [“ Brief Explanation ”] 
appears on pages 183-184 and “ Bunken ” 3c [“ Bibliography ”] 
on page 184. 

In the Man-chou chin-shih-chih THN@AG (the preface by 
Chén-sung lao-jén H#BZA [i.e., Lo Chén-yii IRE] is dated 
“Summer of 1937” Jit; it was published by the Man-Jih 
wén-hua hsieh-hui # H3CHL#) 4 (ts‘é 2) .25b1-30a1 the Chi- 
nese text is reproduced photolithographically from a manuscript 
copy; the notice in the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih is reproduced on 30a2-11; 
and that in the Chi-fu t‘wng-chih is reproduced on 30a12-31b7. 
There is also an important commentary by the editor on 31b8- 
32b11. 

In the interesting article “ Genché gydsh6 no seiritsu katei ” 
TCBUTA OD Wei (“Der Entstehungsprozess der Provinzen 
der Yang [sic]-Dynastie”) by Marpa Naonori BY Hii in Shi- 
gaku zasshi BBMEE (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft) 56 
(1945) .575-646, there are citations from the Mongolian text of 
this inscription. Cf. page 579, note 2, where lew yangcou sing 
cungsu sing" is cited from lines 2 and 10 of the text and ling bui 
ding cou sing cungsu sing * from line 13. 

In the article “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen 
Ausgabe des Hsiao-ching” by Walter Fucus and Antoine Mos- 
TAERT in MS 4 (1939-1940) .325-329, some of the Japanese bibli- 
ography on the inscription was given by Fucus on page 326. Cf. 
also the notice by Fucus in MS 11 (1946) .56. 

The second of these inscriptions was composed in 1338. The 
top of the Chinese text in chuan characters runs as follows (in 
k‘ai-shu transcription) : 
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“Inscription on the spirit-way stele of Seigneur Cuu, the late 
ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (daruyaci) of the bureau of artisans of people of 
‘diverse categories,’ granted by Imperial Order under the Ta 
Yiian.” 


The text was composed by Curren Hsi-ssii 189 (1274-1344) 
(cf. E. Caavannes, TP 5[1904].428; 434, note 1; 437, note 1); 
the calligraphy was done by Nao-nao (see p. 4 above); and 
the chuan characters on the head were written by SHane Shih- 
chien. 


Incipit: 
[5] BeAr aa 
“ Among the Mongols (lit., ‘ state-clan’) there was a certain 
Chu-wén-t‘ai (Jigiindei) .” 


Terminatur: 
[37] BRAKES RAGA 
“Erected on an auspicious day in the fifth moon of the fourth 
year of Chih-yiian, when the cyclical year was wu-yin [20 May- 
18 June 1338].” 
The top of the Mongolian text in Uighur script runs as follows: 
[1] jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan Zin sang sunggon 
[2] wuu-yin daruyaci Jigiindei-yin yabuyulwysan 
[3] . sayid tiiles-i ugayulqui bii tas buyu. 
“It is a stele which manifests the good deeds performed by 
Jigiindei, darwyaéi of the in sang sunggon wuu, which has been 
erected by Imperial Order.” 


Incipit: 
[1] Dai On kemekii yeke Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur 
[2] jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan jung Sin daiwu juu sai xin 
sang duu sunggon wuu-yin darwyati Jigiindei-yin bii 
tas buyu... 
“ It is the stele of Jigiindei, darwyaéi of the juu sai Zin sang duu 
sunggon wuu, which has been erected by Imperial Order in the 
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time of the Great Mongolian Empire called (lit., ‘ which one 
calls’) Dai On (Ta Yiian) .” 


Terminatur: 
[37] Ji dn détiiger on wuu bars jil tabun sara-yin gorin 
nigen-diir bayryulbai. 
“We have erected [this stele] on the twenty-first of the fifth 
moon of the wuw (wu) bars (‘tiger’) year, the fourth year of Ji 
on [9 June 1338].” 


The Chinese text of this inscription is preserved in chiian 97 
of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho chih REFUGE of 1781 (cf. HumME, 
op. cit. 1[A-O].153a). Not only does the text as published in the 
Jo-ho chih suffer from the notorious orthographic reform of the 
emperor of the Ch‘ien-lung period, whereby Chu-wén-t‘ai Thi 
(Jigiindei) , for example, becomes Chun-t‘ai %2G, but it is muti- 
lated by a number of very serious clerical errors. 

In the ch‘ung-k‘an BAI [“ re-edition ”] of the Jo-ho chih by Lo 
Chén-yii in 1934, the text of the inscription which is found in 
chiian 119 (ts‘é 24) .7a4-8a13 is further marred by numerous 
misprints. The text is found also in Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14). 
6b5-8b2. 

In the revised Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 142 (ts‘é 121) .62b9-63b9 there 
is a notice on this inscription, and the text is found in 170 (ts‘é 
140) .4a8-5a3, preceded by a notice (3b12-4a8) taken from the 
Jo-ho chih. 

A photograph of the stele lying on the ground in two pieces is 
found on Plate 1 in the Téyéshi kenkyi 1 (1935). On the reverse 
of the plate there is a brief notice on the location, title, measure- 
ments, and Mongolian text of the stele discovered in 1935 by 
members of the Hanepa Mission. 

In the section called “'T‘u-shu fu-k‘an ” (“ Bookman ”’), 124, 
in the Ta Kung Pao of 2 April 1936, block 11, there is mention 
of the inscription in the article on the rubbings acquired by the 
Peiping National Library (see p. 6 above). Cf. also YCHP 
19 (1935-1936) .233 and the notice by J. R. Ware in HJAS 2 
(1987) 417-418. 
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The Chinese text (inscription no. 81) is also printed on pages 
185-187 of the Manshi kinsekishi-ko 1 (1936) .185-187. A 
“ Ryakkai ” and a “ Bunken ” appear on page 187. 

In the Man-chow chin-shih chih 4 (ts‘é 2) .32b12-35a11, there 
is a photolithographic reproduction of the Chinese text from a 
manuscript copy; the notice in the Jo-ho chih is reproduced on 
35a12-35b8 and that in the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih on 35b9-36a6. The 
colophon by Cu‘ten Ta-hsin &AM (16 February 1728-21 No- 
vember 1804; cf. HumMEL, op. cit. 1[A-O].152b-155a) which is 
found in his “ Chin-shih-wén pa-wei” #82 (“ Colophons 
to Epigraphical Texts”) 20.6a10-7al in the Ch‘ien-yen tang 
ch‘iian-shu PAA (ts‘é 44) is reproduced on 36a7-36b5. A 
colophon by Lo Chén-yii (“Chia ta-jén pa” RAAK [* Colo- 
phon by My Father ”]) is reproduced on 36b6-38a7. Finally, there 
is a brief notice by Lo Fu-i #6 on 38a8-38b2. 

In the Téy6 rekishi daijiten WHERE LAB 2 (1937) 463-464 
there is an entry on the writing (moji XF) of the Mongols. On 
page 463c there is a reproduction of the upper lefthand portion 
of the Mongolian text of this inscription (less than a quarter of 
the whole). On page 464a the date Chih-yiian ssii-nien 70 S4F 
(“ Fourth year of Chih-yiian ”) is converted to 1267. Although 
the nien-hao Chih-yiian as such is ambiguous, inasmuch as the 
inscription contains the names of emperors still unborn in 1267, 
it is obvious that the Chih-yiian in question is the Hou-Chih-yiian 
LETC , hence 1338. Dr. Walter Fucus reproduced the erroneous 
date in his article “ Ein Ming-Druck . . .” in MS 4 (1938-1940) . 
326, but he corrected it in MS 11 (1946) .54, note 75. 

There is a photograph of the stele on page 80 of the article 
“ Udanjoé fukin ni...” by Tamura Jitsuz6 in Mokogaku (see 
p. 6 above). The Chinese text ° was published on pages 80-82. 
The second of the two plates is a reproduction of the rubbing of 
the Mongolian text. | 

In his article “ Ein Ming-Druck . . .” (loc. cit.), Fucus gives 
the Japanese bibliography on the inscription. Cf. also his notice 
in MS 11 (1946) .56. 

In 1940 I prepared for publication in Monumenta Serica both 
the Chinese and Mongolian texts of this inscription, but the article 
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was withdrawn before the type was set. Cf., however, the 
announcement for the first fascicule of MS 5 (1940) on the inside 
of the terminal cover page of the second fascicule of MS 4 (1940) : 
“TF. S. [sic] Cleaves: A Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338.” 

In the commentary on page 579 of the article “ Genché gyésh6 
... by Marpa Naonori in SZ (see p. 7 above) we find the 
words dai wen kemekii yeke mongyul ueus *° cited from line 1 of 
the Mongolian text (see p. 8 above) . 

The third of these inscriptions was composed in 1340. The first 
reference to the Mongolian text seems to have been made by 
B. Ya. Vuapimircov in his CpaBHuTeibHaA rpaMMaTHKa MOH- 
rOJIbCKOrO NMCbMeHHOFO ASbIKa HW XaIXacKoro Hapeuua [Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the 

-Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929), p. 35 (no. 12): “ Hagnucp 
Ha cTewe IOub-HaHbcKOro BaHa Apyka (Arwy) 1340r., o6Hapy2xeH- 
Hast command. d’Ollone’om; ele He H3aHa. [Inscription on the 
stele of the Yiin-nan wang Aruk (Arwy) of the year 1340, dis- 
covered by the command. d’Ollone; not yet published].” In note 
3 on the same page he added: “ ABTop HacToaulei paOoTL uMes 
BO3MOXKHOCTb NOZPOOHO O3HAKOMUTECA C 9TOM HaXNHCbIO 10 
cotTorpadun, m106e3HO cooOuleHHOH emy noKOHHEIM J. Den- 
icker’OM, KOTOPbI B CBOIO OY4epedb NOMyYHA ee OT command. 
d’Ollone’a. [The author of the present work had the opportunity 
to acquaint himself in detail with this inscription through a photo- 
graph kindly transmitted to him by the late J. Dentcker, who 
in his turn had received it from the command. d’Ottonz.]” On 
page 110 of his Grammar, Vuapimircov cited the word 6étdgiis 
“ crapenuubt [elders] ” from this inscription. 

Pe.uior cited the inscription in JP 27 (1930) .192 stating: 
“ une inscription mongole de 1340 emploie siika cau pour désigner 
le papier-monnaie, tout comme on a bali3 Gau en persan et yastuq 
cau en ture.” In note 1 on the same page he adds: “II s’agit 
d’une inscription mongole du Yunnan rapportée par la mission 
d’Ollone.” 

In note 5 on page 187 of his article “ [lonpaBKu k uTeHH10 MOH- 
rOJIbCKOH HaNHcn H3 Spsenu-z3y ” (“ Amendemenis & la lecture 
de l’inscription mongole d’Erdeni-dzu ”) in Jlokaaan Akanemuu 
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Hayk CCCP (1930) (Comptes Rendues de l Académie des Scien- 
ces de 1URSS), pp. 186-188, B. Ya. VLaprmircov remarked with 
reference to the word ong: “ Cm. Hanp., cTedy Aruy’a. [See, e. g., 
the stele of Arwy.]” 

In note 4 on page 124 of his book OOulecTBeHHbIN CTpOH MOH- 
rom0B [Social Organization of the Mongols| (Leningrad, 1934) , 
VLADIMIRCOV again cited the word ong “ Wapb, KOpOub [sovereign, 
king]” from the inscription. 

In note 13 on page 22 of Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 
1945), [= T‘oung Pao: Supplément au Vol. XXXVIIT\, Louis 
Hamgpits writes with reference to the name A-lu PI#: “Ce nom 
ne figure pas dans les autres sources; je rétablis *Aru[q] par 
analogie avec le nom paraissant dans l’inscription mongole du 
Yun-nan (cf. Vladimircov, Sravnitelnaya [sic] Grammatika, p.. 
35) .” 

In his supplementary remarks to note 1 on page 119 of the same 
work Pr.uiot wrote with reference to A-lu, Prince of Yiin-nan: 
“Nous avons quelques informations nouvelles sur A-lou. Une 
inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1340 rapportée du Yunnan 
par la mission d’Ollone nous livre de fagon certaine le nom mongol 
du personnage, qui est Arugq, et établit en outre que le prince Aruq 
gouvernait encore le Yunnan cette année-la; mais sa filiation nous 
échappe toujours.” Again, in his supplementary remarks to note 
7 on page 135 Pe.uiot wrote with reference to the name of this 
prince: “Ici, tableaux et annales principales sont d’accord pour 
écrire A-lou; nous devons donc rétablir *Aruq, forme mongole 
bien attestée par ailleurs (cf. 3, 12), en particulier pour le prince 
de Yun-nan Arug a qui nous devons l’inscription sino-mongole 
de 1340.” 

Finally, in “ Appendice III” on page 92 of his Grammaire de 
la langue mongole écrite (Paris, 1945) Hampis has included the 
inscription among “Les principaux monuments de la langue 
mongole écrite.” 

The fourth of these inscriptions is being prepared for publica- 
tion by a young scholar in Pei-p‘ing. I had the privilege of seeing 
the rubbings in July of 1946. The inscription is in an excellent 
state of preservation and the Mongolian text will be of great 
interest to Mongolists. 
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The fifth of these inscriptions was composed in 1346. Only a 
a few fragments of the stele have been found on the site of the 
former city of Qara Qorum. The Chinese text was composed by 
Hsii Yu-jén #FAE (1287-1364) (cf. P. Pevxior, JA 206 [1925]. 
$73) and is preserved in his Chih-chéng chi #IE&% (ed. of 1911) 
45 (ts‘é 6) 52b12-54b6 under the title “ Ch‘ih-tz‘i Hsing-yiian 
ko pei” #35 S7cR# [“ Stele of the Hsing-yiian ko granted by 
Imperial Order ”’]. 


Incipit (ibid. 58a1) : 
AMES ZH AE RTE he FE AA BK 


“In the fifteenth year [1220] of T‘ai-tsu shéng-wu huang-ti, 
when the cyclical year was kéng-ch‘én [1220], the capital was 
established at Ho-lin ([Qara] Qorum) .” 

The conventional date of this inscription (1346) is derived from 
a passage within the text itself, for the date on which the stele 
was erected does not appear at the end of the text published in 
the Chih-chéng chi. The passage in question reads (ibid. 53a11- 
53b1): HAR +—-A AEE Pea AEM. RIS. 
#)B [53b] KBLAE EAL XA. “On the seventh day of the 
eleventh moon of [the cyclical year] ping-hsii [19 December 1346], 
when the Emperor appeared in the Ming-jén-tien, a minister of 
the chung-shu-shéng memorialized [to the effect] that, since the 
Pavilion had been reconstructed, [the event] had to be eulogized. 
[And so the Emperor] ordered that [53b] the subject [Hst)] Yu-jén, 
a Han-lin hsiieh-shih-ch‘éng-chih, should inscribe it (i.e., the 
eulogy) on stone.” 

Since it was already 19 December 1346 when the Emperor 
ordered Hst' Yu-jén to compose the Chinese text of the inscrip- 
tion, he may not have finished the composition until the following 
year. In any case, the stele could not have been erected in Qara 
Qorum until 1347. 

In 1892 Wilhelm Raptorr (1837-1918) published his monu- 
mental Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei (St. Petersburg, 
1892) [= Arbeiten der Orchon-Expedition]. On Plate 41 there are 
reproductions of two fragments of the Mongolian text. Under 
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the caption “ Tafel XLI” in the “ Inhaltsverzeichniss ” we read 
the following description of the reproductions on this plate: 

1) Abdruck eines Bruchstiickes einer alten mongolischen Inschrift, das unter 
der Opferschale vor einem kleinen Bethhause Daschyn Aizun sich befindet. 

2) Chinesische Inschrift aus der Zeit des Moéngké Chan(?) von einem 
Steine, der jetzt als Pflaster des Zamplatzes gedient hat. 

3) Die mongolische Inschrift desselben Steines (altestes Denkmal) . 

In his article “ Monroapckia Hagnucn Bb OpmaHu-3y ” [“ Mon- 
golian Inscriptions in Erdeni-dzu ”]in the COopHuxt My3ea Axtpo- 
noworin 4 StHorpadiu umeuu Iletpa Beruxoro npu Poccilickon 
Axagzemiu Haykb (Publications du Musée d’Anthropologie et 
d’Ethnographie de ’ Empereur Pierre le Grand) 5 (1918) .205-214, 
W. Korwicz, who had found three new fragments of the inscrip- 
tion, translated and published the Mongolian text of one of the 
fragments. Cf. the notice by N. Poprr in AM 1 (1924) .680. Cf. 
also the notice by Hans FInpEIsen in AM 2 (1925) 338. 


Incipit (Kotwicz, page 209, line 1) : 


[. . .] Qorum-a sayuqu balayasun orusiyuluysan ajuyu. 
In his translation (page 211) Kotwicz rendered these words: 


“1. ... . OCHOBa’b Bb Kopyms ropoynb AA mpeOniBania 
(pesueHtir0) .” 

[“1. .. . . established in Korum a city for residing (resi- 
dence) ”’]. 


The date when the Emperor ordered Hst' Yu-jén to compose 
the Chinese text of the inscription reads in the Mongolian transla- 
tion as follows (Kotwicz, page 209, lines 10-11) : 

. . . bing noqai jil arban nigen sara-yin doluyan sinede 
[. . .] jogiyatuyai kemen. 


In his translation (page 212) Korwicz rendered these words: 


“10. .... ... Bb rogb Ounb—co6aku 7 uncaa 11 
Mbcalla. .. . 

“11. ... . rOBOpA: « MyCTb yCTpOHTb.. .” 

[‘“10. .... ... In the bing—dog year, the seventh of 


the eleventh month... . 
“11, .... saying: ‘Let compose .. .””]. 
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Cf. his Polish translation of line 10 and also his remarks in note 
67 on page 136 of his article “ O chronologji mongolskiej ” (“Sur 
la chronologie mongole”) in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 4 (1926) 
[Lwoéw, 1928].108-166. 

The inscription was cited by Petuiot in JA 206 (1925) .260: 
“ ef. le signe cyclique jen [*zim jusque vers 1400], qui est transcrit 
3im dans une inscription mongole de 1346. . . .” In his “ Note sur 
Karakorum ” in JA 206 (1925) .872-375, he made use of the Chi- 
nese text for the first time to solve problems arising from the 
fragment of the Mongolian text published formerly by Korwicz. 

On page 36 (no. 20) of his CpapHuTeabHaa rpammatuka [Com- 
parative Grammar] VuapImircov gives the pertinent bibliography 
on the inscription from 1892 to 1929. 

In 1929 N. N. Poppe published in the [IpeqBaputembHbii oTueT 
JMHTBHCTHYeCKON 9KCHeAMUMH B CeBepHyr0 Monro 3a 1926 roy 
[Preliminary Report of the Linguistic Expedition into Northern 
Mongolia in the Year 1926] his “ OTuet 0 moe3qKe Ha OpxoH JeTOM 
1926 roga ” [“ Report on a Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of 
the Year 1926 ”’], pp. 1-25, in which he studied two new fragments 
of the Mongolian text. In his review of this study in TP 27 
(1930) .228-229 Prettior demonstrated again the importance of 
the Chinese text and corrected several of Poppr’s readings. Inde- 
pendently of Petiiot, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov had already corrected 
some of Poppr’s readings in his article “ Ilonpapxu ... (Amende- 
ments ...)” (see p. 11 above). This was reviewed by PELLioT 
in TP 28 (1931) 231-232. 

In the article “ Gench6é gyéshé . . .” by Maxrpa Naonori in SZ 
(see p. 7 above) there are citations from this inscription. Cf. 
page 578, where the words xorum singun yiujing “ are cited, note 
2 on pages 579-580, where the words weng cang luu [580] neretii 
célge * are cited and, finally, note 5 on page 580, where the words 
jlalrltly gyer endece budasiri yi ilejii xorum sing-un yiu jing 
triigtemiir liige xamtu xadayalaju * are cited. 

Finally, in “ Appendice III ” on page 92 of his Grammaire de la 
langue mongole écrite, Hampis has included the inscription among 
“Les principaux monuments de la langue mongole écrite.” For 
bibliography on the inscription cf. ibid., p. 96 (no. 14). 
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The sixth of these inscriptions was composed in 1362. This 
inscription is the subject of the present study. The top of the 
Chinese text in chuan characters runs as follows (in k‘ai-shu 
transcription) : 


[1] sca we 
[2] Era 
[3] Ame ae 


“ Spirit-way stele of His Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu) , Hsi-ning- 
wang, granted by Imperial Order under the Yiian.” 


The text was composed by Wer Su 3% (1303-1372) (see Part 
I, note 7) ; the calligraphy was done by Cuanc Ch‘i && © * (see Part 
I, note 14); and the chuwan characters on the top of the stele 
were done by Cu‘in Ching-po PR&L1A (see Part I, note 20) . 


Incipit: 
[5] MERIC AP 000 


“Whereas Our Imperial Yiian had received the bright mandate 
of Heaven...” 


Terminatur: 
[32] BIE—+—#RKRERTA AWA. 


“ The stone was erected on an auspicious day of the tenth moon 
of the cyclical year jén-yin, the twenty-second year of Chih-chéng 
[18 October-16 November 1362].” 


The translation of the Chinese text into Mongolian and the 
calligraphy in the Uighur script were done by a certain Esen Bugqa. 
The top of the Mongolian text runs as follows: 


[1] yeke Mongyol ulus-tur 

[2] jrly-iyar Si ning 

[3] ong Indu-da 

[4] bayiyuldaysan bu tas buyu 


“It is a stele which has been erected by Imperial Order to [the 


* For this character see Figure 1, line 9. 
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memory of] Indu (= Hindu) , Sz ning ong, in the Great Mongolian 
Empire.” 


Incipit: 
[1] jrly-iyar Dai On yeke Mongyol ulus-wn Si ning ong 
Indu-da bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu. 
“Tt is a stele which has been erected by Imperial Order to [the 
memory] of Indu (= Hindu) , Si ning ong of the Great Mongolian 
Empire, Dai On.” 


Terminatur: 
[54] Ji jing qorin qoyaduyar on bars jil arban sara-yin 
arban qoyar-a bayiyulbai. sadu sadu. 
“We have erected [this stele] on the twelfth of the tenth moon 
of the tiger year, the twenty-second year of Ji jing (Chih-chéng) 
[29 October 1362]. Sadu! Sadu! ” 


The earliest reference to the stele which I have found in Chinese 
sources is in the Kan-su t‘ung-chih H 438% compiled in the thir- 
teenth year of Yung-chéng [1735] and published in the first year 
of Ch‘ien-lung [1736]. There we read (25 [ts‘é 21].8a9-8b1) : 38 #104 
St E Pr APZE FER At PASE [8b] ZR .UF-RH A Eo 
“Tomb of Hsin-tu (Hindu), posthumously enfeoffed Hsi-ning- 
wang. It is located northwest of Wu-wei-hsien. He was the father 
of Wo-luan (Oron), p‘ing-chang[-chéng]-shih. He was [post- 
humously] enfeoffed because of his son’s high position. There is a 
stele with an inscription (lit., ‘ a stele record ’)..” 

In the “ Wu-wei-hsien chih” HR in the Wu-liang k‘ao- 
chih liu-té-chi ch‘iian-chih RBA EE compiled by 
Tsinc Chiin ##) and Cuane Chih-chiin #2 % and published in 
the fourteenth year of Ch‘ien-lung (1749) we read (1.25b): (in 
large characters) JCIE S74 EPBAZE (in small characters) 'F 
BPR (misprint for MLTR. OF SF rw 
SS Hp 8 AB ESIE. §©=“ Yiian: Tomb of His Excellency 
Hsin-tu (Hindu) , posthumously enfeoffed Hsi-ning-wang. He was 
the father of Wo-luan (Oron), p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the 
chung-shu|-shéng]. Because of his son, Hsin-tu (Hindu) was 


2 
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posthumously enfeoffed by the Emperor Hsi-ning-wang, Hsin-kuo- 
kung. Wet Su, ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the chung-shu[-shéng], 
composed [the text of] the stele.” 

Unfortunately the map of Wu-wei on pages 11b-12a of the 
“ Wu-wei-hsien chih ” does not indicate the site of the tomb of 
Hsin-tu (Hindu) . 

This brief notice was reproduced with slight alteration and the 
omission of one passage in the Chin-shih hui-mu fén-pien @A 
Fi i. There we read (13 [ts‘é 18].13a11): (in large characters) 
7038 $1 EAB MH (and in small characters in a double column) 
CH ais 5 SLE Pet ARE. “Stele of Hsin-tu (Hindu), 
posthumously enfeofied Hsi-ning-wang under the Yiian. (Kan- 
su t‘ung-chih) ‘the tomb is located northwest of Wu-wei-hsien. 
There is a stele with an inscription.’ ” 

The Chinese text of this inscription is found in chiian 89.33a8- 
37a6 of the rare Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih #38 l@las by Wane Shu-nan 
SERTHE ©1851-1936) (cf. Hummet, op. cit. 2[P-Z].87la) and 
Wane Hsiieh-tséng £7, which was published in the third year 
of Hsiian-t‘ung (1911) with movable wooden type. In 1923 there 
was a re-edition by the Tung-fang hsiieh-hui #A# in 32 ts‘é 
and 116 chiian, with movable lead type.** There the Chinese text 
is found in chiian 89 (ts‘é 26) .16b10-19a8. 

In the 1911 edition of the Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih the Chinese text 
of the inscription is preceded by an editorial note (32b1-33a2) 
which does not appear in the 1923 edition. It reads (see Figures 
1 and 2 on page 21 below) : 


This stele was first located by Mr. Tuan Yung-én?> of Hsi-liang in the 
winter months of the third year of Hsiian-t‘ung (1911). The stele is located 
in a village northeast 1* of Yung-ch‘ang-hsien of Liang-chou. [The place] is 
now called Kao-pei-kou (Tall Stele Creek). There has been constructed a 
pei-t'ing (“stele shelter”). At the bottom it is supported by dragons. [After] 
several hundred years [the stele] is still intact (lit., “entirely good as form- 
erly ”). On top there is a pei-6 (“stele forehead”). It is [a text in] chuan 
characters. As for the length [of the pe7-6], if one measure it with the Han 
lii-i,17 [one finds that] it is two ch‘th five ts‘un in length, one ch‘th five ts‘un 
in width. The stele is one chang three ch‘th long and six ch‘th five ts‘un 
wide.1® The characters are all k‘ai-shu. [There are] in all thirty-two lines with 
sixty-two characters per line.1® The first line reads: “ Spirit-way stele of His 
Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu) posthumously enfeoffed Hsi-ning-wang, granted 
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by Imperial Order under the Ta Yiian.” The following lines read: “The 
subject, Wer Su, t‘ung-féng-ta-fu, chung-shu ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih, t‘ung-chih- 
ching-yen-shih, t‘i-tiao-ssti-fang-hsien [-yen]?° -hsiang-ting-shih-ssti composed 
the text by Imperial Order. The subject Cuane Ch‘i, kuang-lu-ta-fu, T’éng- 
kuo-kung, chi-hsien-ta-hsiieh-shih, did the calligraphy by Imperial Order. The 
subject Cu‘in Ching-po, yung-lu-ta-fu, chung-shu-yu-ch‘éng, [33a] t‘ung-chih 
[-ching-yen-shih], t‘t-tiao-kuo-tzii-chien-Ta-tu-fu-hsiieh, composed [the text of] 
the top (lit., ‘ forehead’) by Imperial Order.” The text reads: . 


In both the 1911 and 1923 editions of the Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih 
the Chinese text of the inscription is followed by another editorial 
note (37a7-38b1 in the 1911 edition; 19a9-19b12 in the 1923 
edition) , wherein the editors justify the inclusion of the Chinese 
text of the inscription in their book on Hsin-chiang. The note 
reads (see Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 on pages 22 and 23 below) : 


We respectfully remark: His Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu) was a scion [of 
a noble clan] of the Wei-wu (Uiyur) nation. The Wei-wu (Uiyur) script 
reminds one (lit., “ furnishes a lingering notion”) of the Latin [alphabet] and 
resembles (lit., “lies between ”) the Ch‘an (i.e., Turki[?]) script and the Hui 
(i.e., Arabic) script *; where the strokes project (lit., “in the pulling and 
extending of the brush ”) , however, there is a resemblance to the Ch‘ing (i.e., 
Manchu) writing. 

The ancestors of His Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu) long resided in Pei-t‘ing. 
Afterwards, however, they removed and resided in Huo-chou (Qoéo). 

If we look [37b] in the text of the stele, [we see that], in the first place, it 
says: The i-tu-hu (iduq qut) Pa-érh-chu A (Baréuq Art), ruler of the Wei-wu 
(Uiyur) nation, came with his whole nation and submitted. Under [T‘ai-tsu 
Kil (i.e. Cinggis qayan)] he participated in the expedition against the 
Western Region and rendered great meritorious service to the Royal House. 
In the second place, it says: The subject Su has heard that [the family of] 
the subject Wo-luan (Oron) was for generations a renowned clan of Pei-t‘ing. 
In the third place, it says: His great-grandfather Ha-la (Qara) [served that 
nation as ha-la-]?1 han-li (qalqanliq) [to-to (totoq) official and] ?? was post- 
humously granted [the title] chung-féng-ta-fu, [ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the 
hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places]?* such as Ling-pei. In the fourth place, it 
says: When the prince of the blood, Pu-ssii-ma (Busma) [revolted],?4 under 
the i-tu-hu (iduq qut) , Huo-ch‘ih-ha-érh (Qoéqar) , he exerted his strength and 
quelled the troubles; afterwards, because there were many troubles in Pei-t‘ing, 


* Because of the writer’s misuse of terms, his entire statement is meaningless. In 
William F. Mayers’ The Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1897), p. 103 § 563 it is 
stated: “The Mahommedans of other than Chinese or Mongol descent are commonly 
known as ch‘an tou Hui-hui PAF). or ‘turban-wearing Mussulmans.’” Cf. 
also C. Impautt-Huart, “Le pays de ‘Hami ou Khamil. Description, histoire 
d’aprés les auteurs chinois” (Extrait du Bulletin du Comité des Travaux historiques 
et scientifiques.) (Paris, 1892), p. 17, note 1. 
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he moved his nation to Huo-chou (Qoéo). In the fifth place, it says: When 
the i-tu-hu (iduq qut) came to our Court, he (i.e., Qara) took his family and 
therewith accompanied him. “ [Traversing] 2° and crossing the most dangerous 
defiles,” he quartered along the way at Yung-ch‘ang. Having observed that 
its soil was rich and fruitful and that the yearly yield for the most part was 
rich and abundant, he considered it a happy land, wherefore he established his 
settlement there. 

From this one may infer that even his Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu) himself 
also rendered meritorious service in the Western Region, spent [there] many 
years and went through many places. Only in later years did he remove, 
reside in Yung-ch‘ang, and die there. Therefore, the stele [38a] is located at 
Yung-ch‘ang. 

Moreover, on the reverse of the tablet there are fifty-two lines, with forty- 
four “ characters ” to a line.2® There are four lines of “ characters ” on the top. 
It is all Wei-wu (Uiyur) $%J[ script. It is what we now call Wei-wu-érh 
(Uiyur) $3 Fa script. 

We remark: If the two characters wu-érh 7% are read rapidly, then 
they are identical with the character wu JU. It can be taken as definite 
evidence that Wei-wu-érh $3.7 Fi is identical with Wei-wu # JL . 

A rubbing of the reverse of the stele exists even now in the study of the 
magistrate Tuan Yung-én. The format (lit., “the lines and spaces ”)?7 and 
the measurements, compared with the above-mentioned stele, are without the 
slightest difference.?® 

If we observe (i.e., from the fact) that on the obverse of the stele one 
used Chinese characters and on the reverse of the stele used the Wei-wu 
(Uiyur) language, then [we can see that] his sons and grandsons all had 
the thought of not forgetting their ancestral nation and profoundly had the 
sentiment that water [has its] source and a tree [has its] roots; then [our] 
including it in the “Chin-shih chih” [“ Monograph on Epigraphy ”] of the 
Hsin-chiang [t‘u-chih], [is] not only [because] the filial thoughts of those who 
erected the tablet can be realized, but also [because], in our gathering docu- 
ments and. investigating traditions of Hsin-chiang, it is also absolutely 
indispensable. 

It is a pity that there is no one who is skilled in writing and skilled in 
cutting the Wei-wu (Uiyur) script. [Hence,] we cannot [38b] record the 
reverse of the stele as well. We still have a feeling of regret about it. 


In the Preface to this study I have already mentioned that 
rubbings of the inscription were acquired by the late Paul Petiior 
in 1908 and that he frequently cited it in his articles (p. 2 above) . 
In my notes to the translation of the Mongolian text in Part IT of 
the present study I have cited integrally his remarks concerning 
the Mongolian text of the inscription. 

In 1929 B. Ya. Viaprmircov referred to the inscription on page 
85 (no. 13) of his CpaBHuTeabHaad rpammMaTuKa [Comparative 
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Grammar] as: “ Hagmucb Ha cree, OTKPLITOH B 3ananHoMm KuTae 
npod. P. Pelliot; euje He u3zana. [Inscription on a stele, dis- 
covered in West China by Prof. P. Petuior; not yet published.] ” 

Finally, in “ Appendice III ” on page 92 of his Grammaire de la 
langue mongole écrite, Hampais has included the inscription among 
“Les principaux monuments de la langue mongole écrite.” 

When we compare the Chinese text of the inscription as pub- 
lished in the 1911 edition of the Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih with that of 
the rubbing, we discover numerous lacunae, clerical errors, and 
misprints. These were perpetuated in the 1923 edition of the Hsin- 
chiang t‘u-chih. Inasmuch as I include in this study one master 
and twelve sectional reproductions of the rubbing of the Chinese 
text, it does not seem necessary to publish my list of collations. 
The reproductions naturally supersede the printed texts of the 
inscription and may serve as the basis for any future printed text. 

I include also in this study one master and twelve sectional re- 
productions of the rubbing of the Mongolian text and one repro- 
duction of the rubbing of the top of the Mongolian text.”* This is 
the first time that the Mongolian text has been reproduced since 
it was cut on stone in 1362.* 

This bilingual monument of 1362 is the unique source for the 
genealogy and history of a family of Turkish origin, which served 
its Mongol rulers for five generations. 

The only member of this interesting family whose name I have 
found in the official annals of the Yiian dynasty is Oron, son of 
Hindu.” It was in recognition of the achievements of Oron that 
the rank of prince was granted posthumously to his father, Hindu. 
For the same reason the Emperor ordered the composition of this 
inscription. The author ef the Chinese text, Wet Su, investigated 
the ancestry of Oron and elaborated the genealogy, which I have 
tabulated on p. 25 below with Oron as the point of reference. 


* The twelve sectional reproductions of the Chinese and Mongolian texts, respectively, 
are presented in the following sequence: 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D; 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D; 3A, 3B, 3C, 
8D. The numerals refer to the vertical divisions of each text and the letters to the 


horizontal subdivisions. 
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Qara (qalqanliy totoy) 
(Great-grandfather) 








| 
'-Atai Buga 
(Grandfather) 





-Terkiin Buga 
-Alin Buga 


-Indu (= Hindu) (Si ning ong) 
(Father) 





-Bolod Buga 
—Oron 

(Son) 
—Buyan 
—Bayan 


-Tuyluy 





'~Derbis 


Genealogy 


Tayai qunéui (Ana tegrim) 


(Great-grandmother) 


Sumay 
(Grandmother) 


Buyanjin (Daughter of Ugari) 
(Mother) 











-Buga 
—Manglai Buga 
—Baiju 


-Yol Buga 





—Jamuti 


The Mongolian text of this bilingual monument is an excellent 
specimen of the written Mongolian of the second half of the four- 
teenth century. Although it is a translation of the Chinese text, 
it is a translation only in sensu latissimo. For this reason, it is of 
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even more interest to the Mongolist. The translator and calligra- 
pher of the Mongolian text, Esen Buga, concerning whom I have 
no information, impresses one as having been thoroughly versed 
both in the history and literature of his people. When the Chinese 
text refers in vague or general terms to an event or person of his- 
torical importance, Esen Buga, in his translation, frequently sup- 
plies precise details. For example, when the Chinese text says of 
Baréug Art, ruler of the Uighurs: [6] &tE@7% “ Under [T‘ai-tsu] 
he participated in the expedition against the Western Region 

. . ,” Esen Buga translates: [5] suu-tu [6] Cinggis qayan-i 
dayan barayun eteged Sartaycin ayan ayalan yabuju . . . “ Under 
(lit., ‘following’) [5] the Suu-tu (‘Fortunate’) [6] Cinggis 
qayan, he took the field against the Sartayéin in the West .. .”; 
again, when the Chinese text says of Qara, great-grandfather of 
Oron: [10] BUH RAEREERB “In the beginning of our 
state (i.e., dynasty) it was he who helped and assisted his ruler 
in coming and oflering allegiance to our court,” Esen Bugqa inter- 
calates in his translation words of which the locus classicus may 
have been a passage in the Secret History of the Mongols: [13] 
suu-tu [14] Cinggis qayan tiir-tin ulus qamun yabuqui-dur mén 
galganliy Qar-a totoy iduy qud-tur stidkiin duradqaju [15] suu-tu 
[16] Cinggis qayan-u er-e-yi iilii jobayan ayta-yi iilii kélérgen 
sayibar oroju kiicii Gggiigseber . . . “ [13] When the Suu-tu (‘ For- 
tunate’) [14] Cinggis gayan had gone [forth] in the beginning, 
conquering (lit., ‘assembling’) the nations, whereas the same 
galqanliy (qalqanliq) Qara totoy (totoq) rendered service [to 
Cinggis qayan] by assisting and advising the iduwy qud (iduq qut) 
and by submitting gracefully without causing the men [15] of 
the Suu-tu (‘ Fortunate ’) [16] Cinggis qayan to suffer and with- 
out causing his geldings to sweat . . .” ; once again, when the Chi- 
nese text says of Indu (=Hindu): [20] KAM hBARAE [21] 
Zip IU Be“ His wife was called Pu-yen-chén (Buyanjin) . 
She was the daughter of Wu-ha-li (Uqari) teacher of [21] the Ta 
wang (i.e., Grand Prince) ,” Esen Buga translates: [34] Si ning 
ong-un wusin inu Buyanjin kemebesii Koden ejen-ii or-a sayuysan 
Ging ong-un baysi Uqari-yin okin inu ajuyu “ As for Buyanjin, 
the wusin (fu-jén) of the Si ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang) , she was 
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the daughter of Ugari, preceptor of the Ging ong (Ching wang) 
who had succeeded (lit., ‘ sat in the place of’) Kéden ejen (i.e., 
Lord Kéden) .” 

Although many other such examples could easily be cited, these 
three are adequate to illustrate Esen Buqa’s translation technique 
and his competence in Mongolian history and literature. 

The linguistic features of the Mongolian text such as the phono- 
logical, morphological, grammatical, and lexical peculiarities are 
treated in the notes to the English translation. 

A feature of the Mongolian text which cannot fail to be of 
interest to specialists in historical Chinese phonology is the sub- 
stantial number of Chinese words transcribed with the Uighur 
script. A. Dracunov was the first scholar to make a scientific 
study of the Chinese words in the *Phags-pa script in his article 
“The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin” in M3sBecTua 
Akanemuu Hayk CCCR (1930) (Bulletin de l Académie des Sci- 
ences de 1URSS) , Otaeaenue T'ymanutapupix Hayk (Classe des 
Humanités) , pp. 627-647; 775-797. Cf. the review by PEuuior in 
TP 29 (1932) .166-168. In his article “ A Persian Transcription of 
Ancient Mandarin ” in M3sectua Akagemun Hayk CCCP (1931) 
(Bulletin de ’ Académie des Sciences de VYURSS) , OTxeaenve O6- 
ulecTBeHHbIX HayK (Classe des sciences sociales) , pp. 359-375, he 
studied the Chinese words in Arabic script. Cf. the review by 
Pe.uiot in TP 29 (1932) .168. No one, however, has studied the 
Chinese words transcribed into Mongolian with the Uighur script. 
We now have abundant material for an article which might be 
called “ The Uighur Script and Ancient Mandarin.” 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


+I say “at least six” because there is good reason to believe that still others will 
be discovered. 

* Tovon Temiir was born on 25 May 1320, mounted the throne on 19 July 1833, 
fled from Peking on 10 September 1368, and died at Ying-ch‘ang fF on 28 May 
1870. Cf. Reverend A. C. Movute, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” 
JNCBRAS 45 (1914) .124 + Table; A. C. Mouts, Christians in China Before the Year 
1550 (London, 1930), p. 269; P. Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. 
xxi, note 3 (where the date 28 May 1869 is an error for 23 May 1870). He was 
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canonized Hui-tsung Bf 4% (Uqavatu gaan) by the Mongols and Shun-ti MA ij7 
(“ Obliging Emperor ”) by the Ming dynasty. 

’ For Peuior’s dating of the Yiian dynasty see Part I, note 6. 

* The term hsien-ying 7h “ancestral grave” is not to be taken here as meaning 
the grave where the ancestors of Cuanc Ying-jui were buried. The author of the 
inscription, SHANG Shih-chien, wrote this with the descendants of CHane as the 
point of reference. Hence, from their point of view it was the “ ancestral grave.” This 
may also have been the way in which the Mongolian translator understood the text, 
although he rendered the words Chang-shih hsien-ying ae ESE AB as Jang Ying sui- yin 
(?) uridus(?)-yu’van tula “on behalf (?)of the (?) predecessors of Jane Ying Sui.” 

5 This is an allusion to a passage in Mencius. Cf. James Leccr, The Chinese Classics 
2 (1895) 353-354: SB FLEKBUK PH. “And of what can be attained 
to [354] in the honoring one’s parents, there is nothing greater than the nourishing 
them with the whole kingdom.” 

°I am much indebted to Dr. Walter Fucus for his kindness in lending me his copy 
of this rare number of the Mékdgaku published by Zen-Rin-Kyokwai se EE, Gr, 
Yodobashi JES, Tokyo. 

* This transcription is not entirely correct. In both cases the text hon Lau yang 
ding éuu ging jungsu sing (Liao-yang téng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-shéng PEG AER 
pss ). In my rubbing of the inscription the first two letters of sing in line 2 are 
missing. Consequently I transcribe the first sing as [3i]ng. 

® This transcription also is not entirely correct. The text has Ling bui ding éuu ging 
jungsu sing (Ling-pei téng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-shéng SF 4t SRT PEE ». 

® There are several misprints in this edition of the Chinese text of which the most 
serious are }{ for #9 in line 2 on page 81 and A for 4F in line 4 on page 82. 

*° The word mongyul is a misprint for mongYol and ueus is a misprint for ulus. The 
text should be transcribed Dai On kemekii yeke Mongyol ulus (see p. 8 above). 

“Tt is preferable to transcribe these words as Qorum Singun yiuéing “ yiuéding 
(= yu-ch‘éng AGI) of the Qorum sing (= shéng 44).” 

12 The first word (weng) is not correctly read. The transcription should read: On 
éang luu neretii éélge “ the province called On éang luu (= Yiian-ch‘ang lu’ 3C  #).” 

18 Tt is preferable to transcribe these words jrly-iyar endeée Budasiri-yi ilejii Qorum 
Singun yiuéing Uriigtemiir-liige qamtu qadayalaju “sending Budasiri hence by Im- 
perial Order and being in charge together with Uriig Temiir, yiucing (= yu-ch‘éng) 
of the Qorum sing (= shéng).” (Cf. also Kotwicz, op. cit., p. 211.) 

For brief remarks on this edition cf. Petuior, TP 24 (1925) .127, 249; TP 29 
(1932) .199. In note 2 on pages 97-98 of JA 224 (1934) PrLuior wrote “Cet ouvrage 
considérable, en 116 ch., a paru en 1911 4 Urumii, et [98] I’édition originale est 
trés rare; il a été réimprimé en 1923, avec quelques changements et additions (et pas 
mal de fautes d’impression), par la Société d’études orientales (Tong-fang hio-houei) . 
La partie archéologique est l’oeuvre d’un érudit bien connu, M. ER Wang 
Chou-nan .. .” 

*®In the second editorial note ($7a7-88b1) Tuan Yung-én is called ta-ling KP 
“ magistrate.” See page 20 below. 

*° This could be a proper name, Tung-pei-hsiang, but I have not located such a place. 

*7QOn page 377 of his article “Chinese Foot Measure” in MS 6 (1941) .357-882 
John C. Fercuson wrote: “In his ‘Examination of Measures of Weight, Length 
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and Capacity ’ iM ERE SE Wu Ta-ch‘éng 5&7 YE mentions ten classes of 
foot measures all of which he illustrates not only as to their respective lengths but 
with the objects for which they were used as measures.” In the list of these ten 
measures of length the fourth is “ The Lii-i bronze measure, Han dynasty we xO * 
$i FR 0.235.” On page 378 Fercuson remarked: “The fourth measure, Lu-i, is also 
mentioned by Juan Yiian in his Chi-ku-chai chung-ting k‘uan-chih. It was formerly 
in the collection of the K‘ung FL, family at Ch‘ii-fu Hy-5i. The name of this measure 
connects it with T‘ai-yiian, Shansi province. The present location of this measure is 
unknown to me.” 

Cf. also Fu K‘ai-sén jifiPA#F [—=John C. Fercuson], Li-tai chu-lu chi-chin-mu 
RES 4 8 [Catalogue of the Recorded Bronzes of Successive Dynasties). 
(Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1939), p. 1061b. 

* For this character see Figure 1, line 4. 

18 The measurements of the rubbing of the Chinese text are nine feet by four feet 
and eight inches. 

19 This does not mean that there are sixty-two characters in every line. It means 
that the longest lines on the stele contain sixty-two characters, the maximum number 
for which space was provided. Many lines are broken because of the observance 
of the honorific lifts. 

2° At this point we begin to encounter in the citations in the editorial notes some 
of the numerous clerical errors in the Chinese text of the inscription as published in 
both the 1911 and 192 editions of the Hsin-chiang t‘u-chih. After the character [RR 


we must insert the character 5 . ; 

*1 After the characters } #il) the six characters Ae CY BVA Ha] must be inserted. 

22 After the characters 3% §H the three characters 9232"p¥ must be inserted. 

* After the title FASE the nine characters Bett PS & BFA must be 
inserted. 

*4The character BP must be added. See Part I, note 86. 

*5 The character /{ must be added. See Part I, note 97. 

7° There are “ fifty-two” lines, if we exclude the first line, which is the title, and 
the last line, which is the date. Inasmuch as the corresponding lines of the Chinese 
text were included by the editors in their total number of lines for the Chinese text. 
“ fifty-two ” should be changed to “ fifty-four.” The word tzi + (“ character ”’) 
designates here a “word” of the Mongolian text. The number “forty-four” is, of 
course, only approximate. 

27 The text has 47 an obvious error for FF #. 

28 The measurements of the rubbing of the Mongolian text are nine feet and one 
inch by four feet and nine and one half inches. 

2° The set of rubbings which I received from the late John C. Ferguson does not 
include the tops of the Chinese and Mongolian texts. I have cited the three lines on 
the top of the Chinese text from a copy I made in 1941 from another complete set of 
rubbings in Fercuson’s possession. I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
for his kindness in permitting me to reproduce a photograph in his possession of a 
rubbing of the top of the Mongolian text. 

8°'The details concerning Oron which I have gleaned from the Yiian shih will be 


found in Part I, note 44. 
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Part I 
TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[3] Spirit-way stele * of His Excel- 

lency [2] Hsin-tu (Hindu) ,? [1] Hsi- 

_ning-wang V4 *&=° granted by Im- 
perial Order under the Yiian.* 





[1] Inscription * on the spirit-way stele of His Excellency Hsin- 
tu (Hindu), posthumously enfeoffed Hsi-ning-wang, granted by 
Imperial Order under the Ta Yiian K7C .° 


[2] The subject Wer Su S¢#,"’ t‘ung-féng-ta-fu WERK S 
ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih ##0BeH° of the chung-shu [-shéng] PH 
[#4],*° t°ung-chih-ching-yen-shih WARS, ti-tiao-ssii-fang- 
hsien-yen-hsiang-ting-shih-ssii-shih 9409 77 WK wf 2E 18 Bl A? 
composed the text by Imperial Order." 

[3] The subject Coane Ch‘i #0 *,** kuang-lu-ta-fu HARK 
T‘éng-kuo-kung WREAZ .° ta-hsiieh-shih K#-E*" of the chi-hsien 
[-yiian] 46FE[bc],* did the calligraphy ’° by Imperial Order. 

[4] The subject Cu‘in Ching-po PRECIA,?? yung-lu-ta-fu Bik 
KR" yu-ch‘éng AAR of the chung-shu [-shéng], t‘wng-chih- 
ching-yen-shih, t‘i-tiao-kuo-tzii-chien-Ta-tu-fu-hsiieh $e0i PAF 
RBH 2° wrote the chuan ¥ (i.e., seal) characters on the top 
(lit., “ forehead ”) by Imperial Order. 


[5] Whereas our Imperial Yiian had received the brilliant man- 
date of Heaven,” [6] in the fourth year [1209]* after T‘ai-tsu 
huang-ti ANF °° took the field,” the i-tu-hu IPE (idugq 
qut) *® Pa-érh-chu A ELMAR (Baréuq Art) ,2° ruler of the Wei- 
wu $£JU (Uiyur) ,*° came with his whole nation and submitted.” 
Under ['T“ai-tsu] he participated in the expedition ** against the 
Western Region ** and rendered great meritorious service to ** the 
Royal House.*° 


* For this character see Introduction, Figure 1, line 9. 
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[7] As successive emperors** came to the throne,*’ they 
commended the manner in which he had proffered obedience.* 
For generations they made marriages ** [with his clan] and [its] 
riches and honors *° were uninterrupted. Those who discuss it 
consider that the sovereign and ministers ** of that nation were 
clear about the future ** and thereby were capable of such [glory]. 

Now, if we examine into the preceding generations ** of the 
subject Wo-luan #% (Oron) ,** p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih PRK 
#t *° of the chung-shu [-shéng], the general outline [of events] may 
be known. 

On [the cyclical day] i[8]-hai 2% [seventh day] of the fourth 
moon of the eighteenth year of Chih-chéng #JE [15 May 1358], 
the subject Su received the Imperial Order to inscribe the stele 
of the spirit-way at the grave of his (i.e., Wo-luan’s [Oron’s]) 
predecessor. [But,] when he had not yet had leisure for com- 
posing,** the chien-ch‘a-yii-shih KAM ** sent up a memorial 
and speaking [therein] of the loyalty and assiduity ** of the subject 
Wo-luan (Oron) begged [the Emperor] to enfeoff his predecessor *° 
with the rank of prince. Thereupon, his father,®® his Excellency 
Hsin-tu (Hindu) , was enfeoffed Hsi-ning-wang. 

On [the cyclical day] ping-tzi AF [third day] of the sixth moon 
of the twenty-second year [24 June 1362] [the Emperor] further 
(i. e., a second time) [9] ordered ** the composition of the inscrip- 
tion. Furthermore, he ordered that the subject Ch‘i do the calli- 
graphy and that the subject Ching-po write the chuan characters 
on the top. 

The subject Su has heard that [the family of] the subject Wo- 
luan (Oron) was for generations a renowned clan of Pei-t‘ing 
4b ** His great-grandfather ** called Ha-la "4% (Qara) ** served 
that nation as a ha-la-han-li to-to "#7282232 (qalqanliq 
totoq) * official. Ha-la-han-li (qalqanliq) , means “ one who pro- 
tects and defends the state and wards off invasion.” To-to 
(totoq) is the office of state[10]-elder.** 

In the beginning of our state (i.e., dynasty), it was he who 
helped and assisted *’ his ruler in coming and offering allegiance 
to our court. In holding office and governing the people he ex- 
haustively performed his duties. For raising the advantageous and 
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removing the harmful,** he frequently offered excellent counsels.” 

He has been posthumously granted [the rank of] chung-féng-ta- 
fu P4SKK © [and the office of] ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih™ of the 
hsing-chung-shu-shéng 4744 © of places such as Ling-pei fH 
4t,** and hu-chiin # ,** and has been posthumously enfeoffed 
Fan-yang-chiin-kung {¢BAKZ . Now he is posthumously granted 
[the rank of] tzd-shan-ta [11]-fu A#AK ° [and the office of] yu- 
ch‘éng “ of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places such as Shan-hsi 
BEDE °° shang-hu-chiin iH °° with the same enfeoffment as 
before (i. e., Fan-yang-chiin-kung) . 

He married his wife T‘a-hai hun-chu #988 (Tayai qunéui)” 
in the land of Tu-han Hu-ssi #8727448 (Tuyan Qus) . She was 
enfeoffed by that nation as A-na tieh-lin PUA (Ana tegrim) .” 
Now she is posthumously enfeoffed Fan-yang-chiin-fu-jén 7B 
BBKA . 

His grandfather ** was called A-t‘ai Pu-hua PIAA (Atai 
Buqa) . He was inflexible in spirit ** and indomitable in strength. 
When he faced difficulties ** he did not falter. 

[12] In the beginning,” when His Excellency the yu-ch‘éng ™ 
was exceedingly ill, he admonished ** him with [the words] “ Con- 
stantly apply prudence and diligence *° and do not let fall (i.e., 
do not disgrace) the work of our predecessors.” *! 

As for all matters which His Excellency the yu-ch‘éng ** wanted 
[him] to do, in all cases he did them assiduously. 

After this when the princes of the blood,®* Tu-wa #8 (Duua) * 
and Pu-ssti-ma 4%Jhi (Busma) ,*° revolted,** under the i-tu-hu 
(iduq qut) Huo-ch‘ih-ha-érh KIPASE (Qoéqar) ** he * exerted 
himself (lit., “ expanded his strength ”) and quelled the troubles.* 

Afterwards, because there were many troubles in Pei-t‘ing and 
the people did not obtain tranquillity, [13] moving his nation to 
Huo-chou X44 (Qoéo) ,°° he increased the walls and dredged the 
moats (lit., “ ponds ”’) .°* With a single heart he stoutly defended 
[the city]. 

Tu-wa (Duua) and others commanding 120,000 troops pressed 
under the walls.**? On this occasion in person he braved arrows 
and stones ** and thereby rendered extraordinary, meritorious ser- 
vice. Subsequently, he was honored with the office of ch‘ih-chieh- 
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i-wei #¥@if47.°* Furthermore, he was enfeoffed with the title of 
ta-la-han & #7 (dargan) .* 

When the i-tu-hu (iduq qut) came to our Court, he (i.e., 
Qara) took his family and therewith accompanied him. “ Tra- 
versing and crossing the most dangerous defiles,” ** [14] he quar- 
tered along the way ® at Yung-ch‘ang *& .°° Having observed 
that its soil was rich and fruitful ‘°° and that the yearly yield for 
the most part was rich and abundant, he considered it a happy 
land,’ wherefore he established his settlement there. 

After he died, first he was posthumously granted [the rank of] 
ya-chung-ta-fu HP AK 1°? [and the office of] chih-hsiieh-shih 14 
FA © of the chi-hsien [-yiian], and ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei FEEL AB TH ,1 
and was posthumously enfeoffed Fan-yang-chiin-hou 72M EDE 1° 
He was promoted to [the rank of] chéng-féng-ta-fu IEAKK** 
[and the office of] ts‘an-chih-chéng[15]-shih of the hsing-chung- 
shu-shéng of places such as Kan-su HA," and hu-chiin, and was 
posthumously enfeoffed Fan-yang-chiin-kung. Again he was pro- 
moted to [the rank of] tz¢-shan-ta-fu [and the office of] yu-ch‘éng 
of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places such as Shan-hsi, and 
shang-hu-chiin, and, as formerly, Fan-yang-chiin-kung. Again he 
was promoted to [the rank of] yung-lu-ta-fu, [and the office of] 
ping-chang-chéng-shih of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places 
such as Kan-su, and chu-kuo #£1@,°* and posthumously enfeoffed 
Ch‘in-kuo-kung ®BA 2° 

His wife was called [16] Shu-ma #Jsi (Sumay) .“° In the be- 
ginning her enfeoffment was the same as that of her mother-in- 
law.** Now she has been posthumously enfeoffed Ch‘in-kuo-t‘ai- 
fu-jén BBRKA. 

He had three sons called: T‘ieh-k‘ung Pu-hua MiFLA#¥ (Ter- 
kiin Buga) ,1? A-lin Pu-hua ARH (Alin Buqa) ‘* and Hsin-tu 
(Hindu). They all received the title of ta-la-han (darqan) . 

Now Hsin-tu (Hindu) was the father of the subject Wo-luan 
(Oron) . He was born in the tenth moon of the ninth year of Chih- 
yiian #7C [11 November-10 December 1272]. He constantly ad- 
monished his sons saying: [17] “ You are young in age and ‘ do not 
understand the painful toil of sowing and reaping.’ *** You ought 
to occupy yourselves with husbandry and [thereby] earn your 
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livelihood.***> You ought to perform good works *** assiduously. 
Do not taint yourselves with bad habits.’** Be grateful to your 
father and mother for having begot and reared you.’** When you 
associate with [other] people do not presume upon your nobility ** 
and power; do not slight inferiors and the lowly; select those who 
surpass yourselves and befriend them. When you go forth and 
hold office, you must be incorrupt and prudent and [thereby] 
control yourselves.’*? Exhaust your loyalty [18] to your sovereign. 
Love the people *”* as your sons. Do not commit any crimes and 
[thus] your name will be handed down to posterity.’ May you 
be mindful of it.” 

It would appear that in his personality he was sincere and solid 
and [thereby] controlled himself *** and did not make an exhibition 
of himself.1** No wonder that in his native place all respected and 
esteemed him.*** | 

He died on [the day] kéng-yin [fourteenth day] of the first 
moon of the second year of Chih-shun #/ [21 February 1331]. 
He had enjoyed sixty years.’*® He was buried in the hamlet Tsai- 
ch‘éng 4K 1°" of Yung-ch‘ang. 

At first, [while he was still living,] he was enfeoffed *** féng- 
hsiin-ta-fu AZMKK,* lang-chung BP *° of the li-pu MH 2% 
fei-ch‘i-wei W5aks °°? Ta-hsing-hsien-nan KRES 2° He was 
posthumously granted [the rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu ‘PIRKR™ 
[and the office of] shih-lang f¥5§ **° of the li-pu and shang-ch‘i-tu- 
wei LSakbES “°° and was posthumously enfeoffed Fan-yang-chiin- 
po 7286142" Again he was posthumously granted [the rank of] 
chia-i-ta-fu RRR [and the office of] shang-shu TF of 
the li-pu, and shang-ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei E8280) ,“° and he was 
posthumously enfeoffed Fan-yang-chiin-hou. Again he was post- 
humously granted [the rank of] tzii-té-ta-fu #fEAR™ [and the 
office of] yu-ch‘éng of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places [20] 
such as Shan-hsi, and shang-hu-chiin, and was posthumously en- 
feoffed Fan-yang-chiin-kung. Again he was posthumously granted 
[the rank of] ywng-lu-ta-fu [and the office of] p‘ing-chang-chéng- 
shih of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places such as Kan-su, and 
chu-kuo, and was posthumously enfeoffed Chi-kuo-kung #2 1 

Now, finally, when he rose to the rank of prince, [the Emperor] 
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ordered that a chancellor write the text of a patent [of nobility]. 

His wife was called Pu-yen-chén #4 (Buyanjin) .“° She was 
the daughter of Wu-ha-li JL¥4# (Uqari) , teacher [21] of the Ta- 
wang XK (i.e., Grand Prince) .1** She received the enfeoffment 
of Ta-hsing-hsien-chiin KARE .*° Fan-yang-chiin-chiin {ES 
# , [Fan-yang-] chiin-fu-jén, [Fan-yang-] chiin-t‘ai-fu-jén, Chi-kuo- 
t‘ai-fu-jén, and died [with that rank]. Now she has been post- 
humously enfeoffed Hsi-ning-wang-fu-jén. She was born in the 
ninth moon of the nineteenth year of Chih-yiian [3 October-1 
November 1282] and died on [the day] hsin-ssi #B [fourteenth 
day] of the sixth moon of the eighteenth year of Chih-chéng [20 
July 1358. She had enjoyed seventy-[22]seven years.'** 

There are six sons, called Po-lo Pu-hua *##3 (Bolod 
Buga) “7 Pu-yen h#i (Buyan) ,* Po-yen {888 (Bayan) ,"* t‘ung- 
chih-Ju-chou-shih FARINA °° in Pien-liang-lu 7F RH 2 Tu- 
lu 7# (Tuyluy) ,? tsung-kuan $8 *** of the I-chi-nai WHI 
(Isina) *** circuit, and Tieh-li-mi-shih #25@E (Dermi3) ,*°° chien- 
shu-ch‘u-mi-yiian-shih REE BEES 2° 

There are five grandsons, called Pu-hua ®# (Buqa) , p‘an-kuan 
#4" in the tsung-kuan-fu e7FHT* of the Kan-chou 4 
circuit,®® [23] Ming-li Pu-hua AEE (Manglai Buga) °° Pai-chu 
FFE (Baiju) ,*° tso-yu-ssii-lang-chung HHA PIR 'P of the Kan- 
su-hsing-shéng HATTA .° Yo-lu Pu-hua i###1E (Yol Buqa) 
ts‘an-chiin 4° of the chien-hsiu-kuo-shih-fu SBE AF 2° 
and Cha-mu-ch‘ih 4LAA (Jamuéi) 

Now the subject Wo-luan (Oron) is the second son. From [the 
office of] chih-shéng-shé-jén BABA ** he passed through [the 
offices of] ching-li ®4HE** of the ta-ssi-nung-ssi KART 27 
chien-ch‘a-yii-shih, yiian-wai-lang BY+BE*™ of the li-pu 32%,” 
lang-chung *"* of the ping-[24|pu &®8 4 and was promoted to [the 
offices of] shth-lang ** [of the ping-pul], fu-shih Bi *7° of the su- 
chéng-lien-fang FARK 7 of the three circuits Hu-nan WR, 
Ché-hsi %#0@ and Chiang-tung (2%, ta-lu-hua-ch‘ith @#4EIK 
(darwyaéi) ** of the Ta-tu K&#B (Daidu) circuit,” lang-chung of 
the tso-ssi**° in the chung-shu, shang-shu** of the li-pu RH, 
ts‘an-i-chung-shu-shéng-shih BA PRBAS * liu-shou BF ** of 
Ta-tu  (Daidu), ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the Yiin-nan-hsing- 
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shéng Bi617H 2° and t'ung-chih-hsiian-chéng-yiian-shih FAS 
Bebe Ht 1° Again [25] he became ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) of the 
Ta-tu (Daidu) circuit, chih-shu-shih-yii-shih ta #f$ 4 & ** of the 
yii-shih-t'ai @VSR4E2° t’ung-chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih TSN BE 
#.*° yu-ch‘éng of the chung-shu and, finally, he became p‘ing- 
chang-chéng-shih.** Having been elevated thrice in rank he 
advanced to the rank of yin-ch‘ing-yung-lu-ta-fu SRE RIK 
which, subsequently, was changed to chin-tzi @#,'" and he 
received the grant of the jade seal, the chih-sun Af (jisiin) 
gown, and the gold girdle. 

The subject Su has had the honor of [26] being associated with 
the subject Wo-luan (Oron) for a long time in the government 
service. And so he (i.e., Su) has been able to observe that he (i.e., 
Wo-luan [Oron]) is correct and serious *** about what he hears and 
sees }** and is well versed in administration. When he held both 
metropolitan and provincial offices,’ his good repute *** was very 
brilliant.**7 No wonder that he ascended to the extreme rank [of 
the land] and received recognition [from] [27] Your Majesty; *** he 
has been granted rank [of nobility] and has received enfeoffment; 
the [imperial] favor and honor [which he has received] are wide and 
grand (i.e., magnificent). Truly, all this is not the accumulation 
of a single day.’® 

Moreover, [Su] has manifestly received the brilliant (i. e., Your) 
decree [to the effect] that he should trace the history [of Wo- 
luan’s (Oron’s) family], and cut it on metal and stone * in order 
to stimulate *” the officials [of the land]. 

The subject Su is not eloquent,’*” but since he once held the 
office of historiographer,”” he has not dared to decline on the 
grounds of stupidity.°** Thereupon, making obeisance and pros- 
trating himself,** for him (i. e., Hsin-tu [Hindu]) he inscribes [the 
following] poem and displays it on the spirit-way [stele] in order 
to magnify [28] the grace of the Emperor and brilliantly demon- 
strate it to posterity. The text °° reads: 


[29] The Wei-wu (Uiyur) had a state, 
Which was long in Pei-t‘ing. 


The loyal subject,?°" being very martial,? 
Was able to be shield and wall.2 
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Breaking the onrush 72° and warding off insult,214 
His strong spirit 212 was overwhelming.?!* 


After he had migrated 2"* to Ku-tsang #7 }pX ,?5 
The line of posterity was as in unbroken strings.?*¢ 
Luxuriant is that lofty tree.?17 
It spirals its roots 218 [into] the Nine Plains.?19 
Bubbling 22° is the flowing spring.?1 
It takes its source 22? [in] the limpid pool.??8 
Our Hsi-ning 24 
Has preserved his quiet integrity.??5 
In being capable of adhering to virtue, 

[30] He took the ancients for his pattern.??¢ 
O! Thy descendants! 
They early served in the Great Court. 


Prudently 227 controlling 278 themselves, 
They were neither arrogant nor proud. 


Thy teachings of loyalty and filiality 2?° 

Morning and night they received and obeyed. 

Their receiving of commissions 2°° has been frequent; 251 
For [several] generations—glory and honor. 

In the hamlet of Tsai-ch‘éng 

There is the soaring ancestral grave. 

When the ministers of state received the Imperial Order, 
They had the text carved on the sombre gate.?3? 

Since your accumulation of goodness 2°3 was very distant,?54 
It has glorified your descendants.?*5 


Being brilliant 2** forever, 
[81] They will raise 287 your good renown.?°8 


[32] The stone was erected on an auspicious day of the tenth 
moon of the cyclical year jén-yin =H, the twenty-second year of 
Chih-chéng [18 October-16 November 1362]. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[N.B. Wherever possible, the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an has been used for references to 
Chinese literary texts and the Pai-na-pén for references to the Standard Histories. 
James Leccr’s The Chinese Classics has been used for references to classical texts.] 


1The term shén-tao pei jit 34 f# has been rendered “Tablet on the Spiritual Way 
(i.e., grave-yard avenue)” by Y1ne Ts‘ien-li in MS $ (1937-1938) .255. In TP 138 
(1912) .305 P. Petuior defined the pei as “. . . une stéle que l’on dresse sur le chemin 
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du tombeau (fH pei), qui est signée et dont l’auteur peut, a la rigueur, intervenir 
personnellement en racontant la carriére du défunt.” Cf. also his remarks in JA 4 
(1914).177. On page 46 of his Untersuchungen iiber das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi, E. 
HaeniscuH has included the shén-tao pei among the “Grabinschriften” as source 
materials for the study of the Yiian period. For the term shén-tao, cf. C. Imbault 
Huart, TP 4 (1893) .394. 

? During the Yiian period Hsin-tu was the usual Chinese transcription of the 
Mongolian Hindu. Cf., e.g., Yiian shih 208 (ts‘é 60) .18al, 14a5, 14a7, 14b10, passim. 
Cf. also L. Hampis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945) [= T‘oung Pao: 
Supplément au Vol. XXXVIII], pp. 36, 42 (12), 45(14). For the origin of this name see 
Part II, note 4. Although the Chinese transcription Hsin-tu was based on a Mon- 
golian Hindu, the name was written Indu in the Mongolian text of this inscription, 
because there was no letter in the Uighur alphabet for the notation of the initial h-. 
From this inscription, which seems to be our unique source concerning this Hsin-tu 
(Hindu), who was the father of Oron, we learn that he was born in 1272 and died on 
21 February 1331. 

* The title Hsi-ning-wang (Prince of Hsi-ning) was granted posthumously to Hsin-tu 
(Hindu). For Hsi-ning in Kansu cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20).27b3-5. Cf. also E. 
Cuavanngs, TP 6 (1905) .333, 341, note 4; TP 7 (1906) .64; and E. Harnsicu, TP 12 
(1911) .210, note 2. It was made an appanage of an imperial son-in-law at the begin- 
ning of the Yiian and in 1286 was called Hsi-ning-chou DG et. Hy as under the Sung. 
Because his ancestors had settled in Yung-ch‘ang KB of Kansu, it was appropriate 
to call Hsin-tu (Hindu) Prince of Hsi-ning. The title wang -F was the first of the 
eight titles of nobility with the rank of principal first grade and was granted post- 
humously. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17al. 

‘For the dynastic name Yiian see note 6 below. 

5 Here the word ming SH, is used to designate the whole text of the inscription, 
prose and verse. In line 27 below it is used in its more restricted, original sense of 
the “epitaph (in verse).” See note 206 below. 

°The name Ta Yiian was given to his dynasty by Qubilai on 18 December 1271. 
Cf. Yiian shih 7 (ts‘é 3).13b8-9 and Yiian tien-chang FCHLEL 1 (ts‘é 1) .$a10-3b11. 
For the problem of dating the dynasty cf. P. Peruior, TP 25 (1927-1928) .105: “Le 
dernier des prétendants Song a péri au début de 1279, mais je ne vois pas d’avantage 
a ne faire commencer pour cette raison la dynastie mongole qu’en 1280; les Mongols 
sont devenus en fait des empereurs de Chine, régnant sur la moitié du territoire 
chinois, dés que Khubilai transporte la capitale dans le Nord de la Chine en 1260, 
et les Mongols ont adopté le titre dynastique chinois de Yuan dés 1271.” Again, he 
wrote (ibid., p. 189): “On peut prendre pour point de départ 1260 ou 1278 ou 1279, 
ou encore dire que les Mongols ont pris pied dans le Nord de la Chine dés la chute 
de Pékin en 1214, .. .” 

* The biography of Wer Su (tzu T‘ai-p'u 7#E) is found in Ming shih 285 (ts‘é 
77) .7a10-9a4. The source for this biography was the epitaph composed by the great 
scholar Sune Lien Rik (1310-1381). The epitaph is found in the Sung hsiieh-shih 
wén-chi FRBA+ FH HE 59 (ts‘é 12) .3b10-10b14. It is entitled “ Ku Han-lin shih-chiang 
hsiieh-shih chung-shun-ta-fu chih-chih-kao t‘ung-hsiu-kuo-shih Wei kung hsin-mu-pei 
ming” cB KS i BP MAA eel $F) SE FEN SERS,“ New 


Tomb Stele Epitaph [in Memory] of His Excellency Wei, Late Han-lin shih-chiang 
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hsiieh-shih, chung-shun-ta-fu, chih-chih-kao, t‘ung-hsiu-kuo-shih.” In note 1 on page 
$74 of his article “Buddhism in Medieval India” in MCB 1 (1931-1932) .355-376, 
Arthur Wary wrote: “ Wei Su, part author of the Ming shih. Born 1295; died in 
exile at Kharakhojo in 1372. Works published under the title Wet Hsiieh-shih Chi.” 
(I am indebted to Professor L. Carrington Goopricu, Columbia University, for this 
reference.) “Ming shih” is, of course, a lapsus for Yiian shih. The traditionally 
accepted date of 1295 for the birth of Wet Su is also incorrect as was demonstrated 
by Fine Hsien-shu 548 on page 193 of his “I-nien-lu shih-i” SEE SRFERE in 
the Fu-jén hsiieh-chih tij{-— Zk 11 (1942) 187-288. There he establishes the correct 
dates of Wer Su as 1303-1372. For an abstract of this article cf. MS 9 (1944) .270, 
where the title is rendered “ Another Supplement to the I-nien-lu BE4FE GR.” 

In this epitaph (4b12-13) we read: —+#RBBRKE PEZAKS A | 
ZENE MMA RS HE (EB .. “In the twentieth year [of Chih-chéng JE 
(1360) ] he was appointed t‘ung-féng-ta-fu, chung-shu-ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih, t‘ung-chih- 
ching-yen-shih, t‘i-tiao-ssii-fang-hsien-yen-hsiang-ting-shih-ssi.” This title is precisely 
that which we find in this inscription. See note 12 below. 

Thanks to Wer Su, the Veritable Records of the Yiian Dynasty (70 ERR) were 
saved from destruction in the confusion attending the fall of the Yiian and the advent 
of the Ming. Cf. Ming shih 285 (ts‘é 77) .8a9. He helped compile the Yiian shih and 
in 1372 died in exile at Qara Qoéo. The text of this inscription is not to be found in 
his collected works entitled Wei Tai-p‘u chi SSAREEIE [Collected Works of Wei 
T‘ai-p‘u]. 

In the inscription on the stele of the Hu-kuo ssit a =<: in Pei-p‘ing, published 
by E. Cuavannes in TP 9 (1908) 421-426, we read (p. 4, lines 7-8): 5090 PRA 
Be fe IE CHB FY. which Cuavannes translated (p. 425): “[(et nous avons 
décidé) de charger] le ts‘an-tcheng du tchong-chou-cheng, Wei-sou, de composer le 
texte (de cette inscription) et de l’écrire en rouge .. .” Again, we read (p. 4, line 
12: 950 BBC HEISE ACHE FY.. which Cuavannes translated (p. 426): “ [Nous 
avons commencé par informer par écrit] le ts‘an-tcheng Wei-sou qu’il eit 4 composer 
le texte (de l’inscription) et 4 l’écrire en rouge . . .” From CHAVANNES’ erroneous 
transcription of Wer Su as “ Wei-sou ” it is apparent that he failed to identify the name. 

®The title t‘wng-féng-ta-fu was the thirteenth of the forty-two wén-san-kuan 
4C#K‘E or “civil honorary titles.” In official rank it was the secondary second grade. 
Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b4. For a description of the wén-san-kuan cf. Yiian shih 
91 (ts‘é 30) .18a9-18b4 and Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan, p. 105, note 3, where 
this text of Yiian shih is partially translated. 

°In the chung-shu-shéng (see note 10 below) there were two ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih 
Be4n Bie HH (often abbreviated to ts‘an-chéng BPC) of the secondary second grade. 
They assisted the tsai-hsiang Ee 2] and gave counsel for the administration of the 
state. Cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28).4b8-5a4. This text has been translated by 
RatcHNEVsKY, op. cit., pp. 121-122. For the title ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih cf. also E. 
Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904) .439; TP 15 (1914) .194; R. Stern, TP 35 (1989-1940) .60. 

The various sources at our disposal all place the appointment of Wer Su to this 
important office in the year 1860. The text of his epitaph wherein this appointment is 
recorded has been cited in note 7 above. In his biography in Ming shih 285 (ts‘é 77). 
7b10 we find the statement: —+#F Ba. “In the twentieth year [of 
Chih-chéng 32 JE (1360)] he was appointed ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih.” Yiian shih 45 
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(ts‘é 14) .18a3-4 gives us the most precise dating of this appointment. There we read: 
([=-+-4FFSIE A occ lL EFUSERE BABB. “On [the cyclical day] jén-tzit 
[(twenty-fourth day) .. . of the first moon, in the spring of the twentieth year 
(of Chih-chéng 3 JF.)] [11 February 1360] [the Emperor] appointed Wet Su ts‘an-chih- 
chéng-shih.” In Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é 36).10b Wer Su is first mentioned under the 
cyclical year kéng-tzii Be¥ [1860] as ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih, an office which he held 
for five successive years, for in the fifth moon of the cyclical year chia-ch‘én [1 June- 
29 June 1364] he was appointed ch‘éng-chih KB (i. e., Han-lin-hsiieh-shih-ch‘éng-chih 
pak B+ KA) (ibid. 118). 

1° Chung-shu is an abbreviation of chung-shu-shéng hes , the office instituted 
by Ggédei in 1231 to administer the affairs of the central government. Cf. Yiian shih 
2 (ts‘é 1) .2b3-5. The organization of this office is described in detail in Yiian shih 85 
(ts‘é 28) .2b5-6b6. This text has been integrally translated by RatcHNevsKy, op. cit., 
pp. 118-126. For the term chung-shu cf. E. Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904) .398; G. Masprro, 
TP 12 (1911) .616; A. C. Mouse, TP 16 (1915) .404; P. Petxiot, TP 34 (19388-1939). 
210. For chung-shu-shéng cf. G. Maspero, TP 12 (1911).460; P. Petuior, TP 18 
(1912) .410; TP 25 (1927-1928) .162; R. Srein, TP 35 (1939-1940) .59. 

The title t‘wng-chih-ching-yen-shih is literally “Co-Director of the Affairs of the 
Classics-Mat.” The chih-ching-yen-shih were in charge of the imperial instruction. 
On pages 98 and 99 of his article “ Une stéle chinoise de l’époque mongole” in MS 
10 (1945) .91-116, W. A. Groorarrs translates the title as “ chargé des études classiques 
de l’empereur.” For the Ch‘ing period cf. ching-yen-chiang-kuan se Ee apud A. 
Visstzire, TP 5 (1904) .567, note 5, and 592, note 2. 

12 The title t‘t-tiao-ssi-fang-hsien-yen-hsiang-ting-shih-ssti-shih, which seems to mean 
something like “Supervisor of the Affairs of the Bureau of Commissioners, Who 
Examine and Establish Memorials Presented from the Four Regions,” is an honorary 
title of the ch‘ai-shih ZE{i or ch‘ai-shih F234 category, that is “ [temporary] assign- 
ment,” which does not correspond to an actual office. (I am indebted to Mr. Niew 
Ch‘ung-ch'i #y 22% for this information.) 

18The words 4<#jF¥% are translated “. . . received a special command to com- 
pose .. .” by A. C. Moute and Lionel Gizes in TP 16 (1915) .642. 

1*There is no biography of Cana Ch‘i in the Yiian shih. There is, however, a 
brief notice on him in the Shu-shih hui-yao at Sh Gr TE (Hung-wu ed.) of T‘ao 
Tsung-i [eg 32 (28 (ca. 1820-ca. 1899 [H. A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, 
no. 1899, gives no dates for this man. He places him in the “14th cent. A.D.” 
I have followed the provisional dates proposed by Petuior in TP 23 (1924) .164-165]) 
7 (ts‘é 3).9al-2, which reads: ik O * FOF AREA . i KEL HRB 
Bs Pile St. PUA BAY KBP MM . “ Cuane Chi: Tzu: Kung- 
pien. Native of Pao-ting. In office he reached ta-hsiieh-shih of the chi-hsien [-yiian]. 
He was enfeoffed T“éng-kuo-kung. Whiie young he was ‘ majestic and intelligent’ (i.e., 
distinguished himself). [For We Be cf. Shih ching, Lecce, The Chinese Classics 4.468.] 
He became famous early through his talent and learning. His chuan-writing also is 
simple and archaic, and is commendable.” This same text is cited with a slight omission 
in the P‘ei-wén-chai shu-hua-p'u WW SC HS Ea 38 (ts‘é 19) .9b7-9. In Yiian-shih- 
hsiian kuei-chi FUR ¥Pde FAK, J 31a13-31b5, there is a poem by Cuane Chi pre- 
ceded by a very brief notice which reads: iff) O *.(—fEHt,)O* TO. 
ODA «ef i) St ly a AE 3H Bl 4 «. “The hsien-fu, Cuanc Chi (also written Ch‘i). 
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Chi: Tzi: ——. Native of . In office he was lien-fang-fu-shih 
of Ho-tung and Shan-hsi.” 

In the inscription of the stele of the Hu-kuo ssii (see note 7 above) we read (p. 422, 
line 8): p90 MAK B+ BARR O * ERA", which Cuavannes translated (p. 
425): “... (et de charger) le ta hio-che du Tsi-hien (yuan), duc du royaume de T“eng, 
Tchang K‘i, d’écrire le titre en caractéres tchouan.” Again, we read (p. 422, line 12): 
ooo Lik © * AH, which Cuavannes translated (p. 426): “. . . et le hio-che 
Tchang K‘i qu’il eit a écrire le titre en caractéres tchouan.” 

* For this character see Introduction, Figure 1, line 9. 

15 The title kuang-lu-ta-fu was the seventh of the forty-two civil honorary titles. It 
carried with it an official grade of secondary first class. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts°é 30) .17b1. 

1° For the title 7‘éng-kuo-kung “ Duke of the Principality of T‘éng” cf. E. Cua- 
vannes, TP 9 (1908) .352. The title kuo-kung was the third of the eight titles of 
nobility and carried with it an official grade of secondary second class. Cf. Yiian shih 91 
(ts°é 30) .17al. Cf. also P. RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., p. 126, note 3. 

17 For the ta-hsiieh-shih or “ grand secretaries” of the chi-hsien-yiian cf. Yiian shih 
87 (ts‘é 29) .7a4, where it is stated that there were five, of which the official grade 
was the secondary first class. 

1®The name chi-hsien is an abbreviation of chi-hsien-yiian SEB BE. For details 
concerning the organization and duties of this office, among which was the direction 
of Taoist affairs, cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) .6b2-7a9; Mouse, Christians in China, 
p. 152, note 22; RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., p. 106, note 2. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 
9 (1908) .405; P. Petuiot, TP 24 (1925-1926) .195, note 2. 

19 The expression shu-tan 2) means literally “to write the red.” Cf. PEe.xiot, 
BEFEO 4 (1904) .1120: “ chou-tan signifie seulement ‘a écrit en rouge’.” Cf. also note 
7 above. 

2° Ch‘éng Ching-po is the present Mandarin reading of [i#iC{f. In the Yiian 
period {ff was read pai. Cf. Pexiior, JA 211 (1927) .266, note 5. In the Mongolian 
text of this inscription the name is, in effect, transcribed as Cinging bai (lines 2 and 
10). There is no biography of Cu‘in Ching-po in the Yiian shih. There is, however, 
one for his father, Cu‘in Hao [i RA. in Yiian shih 177 (ts‘é 53) .10b10-12b5. At the 
very end (12b3-5) we read: AR-F-AC A= IE PHB PS Be OEE RA 
Mo — + ESE FE 27S TE Be . “His second son, Ching-po, in Chih-chéng 
[1841-1368] served as ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the chung-shu. He passed through [the 
offices of] tso-ch‘éng and yu-ch‘éng. In the twenty-seventh year [of Chih-chéng #2 JE 
(13867)] he was appointed p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the chung-shu.” This notice is, 
in fact, nothing more than a résumé of the data on his official career, which may 
be gleaned from the chronological table of tsai-hsiang in Yiian shih, ch. 113 (ts‘é 36). 
His name appears there first under the year i-wei—fifteenth year of Chih-chéng 
[1855}—as ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih (8a8). From this office he rose to that of p‘ing- 
chang-chéng-shih, to which he was appointed in the eighth moon of the cyclical year 
ting-wei—twenty-seventh year of Chih-chéng [26 August-23 September 1367]— (ibid., 
18a6, 14a5). 

In Yiian shih 44 (ts‘é 14) .9b10-10al there is also mention of Cu‘én Ching-po. The 
text reads: loool = KicMooet —F ooo] T Bt 8 ne # A ts 
AAS TE DR ECB 4 ZB. On [the cyclical day] ting-ssi [(sixth day) . . . of 
the twelfth moon ..., in the winter . . . of the fifteenth year (of Chih-chéng # jF)] 
{8 January 1355] [the Emperor] ordered the ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the chung-shu, 
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Yiieh-lun-shih Pu-hua ({?] Uriim3i Buqa) and Cu‘in Ching-po to take charge of the 
Chang-té office of the [chung-shu-] shéng.” (In this text fén-shéng RS means 4 Fp 
2H. Ct., e.g., fén yiian SpE in pHa RGE in Viian shih 44 [ts‘é 14].3b10. For 
another example of 4P-44 cf. ibid. 4a5.) 

In the chronological table of tsai-hsiang in Yiian shih 113 (ts‘é 36).10a7 under the 
cyclical year kéng-tzii—twentieth year of Chih-chéng 3 JF [1360]}—the name of 
Cu‘tn Ching-po appears as tso-ch‘éng and again in the following year [1361] (bid. 
10b7). He is mentioned as yu-ch‘éng only in the year ting-wei—twenty-seventh year 
of Chih-chéng [1367]—the year in which he was appointed p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih. He 
must have been appointed yu-ch‘éng, however, in 1361 or sometime in 1362 before 
the composition of this inscription. 

*) The title yung-lu-ta-fu was the eighth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. In 
official rank it was the secondary first grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30).17bl. 

*2Tn the chung-shu-shéng there was one yu-ch‘éng of the principal second grade and 
one tso-ch‘éng Zee of the principal second grade. For their duties cf. Yiian shih 
85 (ts‘é 28) 4al-4b2. This text has been translated by RatcHnevsky, op. cit., pp. 120- 
121. For the title chung-shu-yu-ch‘éng-hsiang -} @EAGUGAR cf. A. C. Mouze and L. 
Guzs, TP 16 (1915) .637. 

*° The title t‘i-tiao-kuo-tzti-chien-Ta-tu-fu-hsiieh, which seems to mean something 
like: “Supervisor of the Ta-tu Prefecture Academy under the Kuo-tzii-chien” is an 
honorary title for a “[temporary] assignment.” (See note 12 above.) The Ta-tu-fu 
embraced the present Pei-p‘ing area. For kuo-tzti-chien cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29). 
7al0-8a8. Cf. also A. Visstmre, TP 5 (1904) .566; E. Cuavannes, TP 7 (1906) .211; 
O. Franke, TP 13 (1912) .677; J. Mutum, TP 21 (1922) .154; L. Licet1, TP 27 (1930). 
195. 

*4 These introductory words are in Shu ching eX style. For analogous phraseology 
ef. the words #§ Sj SP AAG in the “Chii-jung-chiin wang shih-chi pei” 
As) SEY E HA AH [Stele of the Family Achievements of the Princes of Chii-jung- 
chiin ”] by Yt Chi ARIE (1272-1848) (cf., e. g., CHavannes, TP 5 [1904].427, 496, 499; 
TP 16 [1915].641, note 35; Peturor, TP 26 [1929].133; TP 29 [1932].50) in his Tao- 
yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 34 Fel BSR 23 (ts‘é 6) .14b3-4. Cf. also the words ERM S 
eS Kia (ibid. 2 [ts‘é 6] 4a2-3). The expression KA Ar is from the Shu ching 
(LeccE, op. cit. 3.199): SEF gi RAZA Se. Lecce translated these words: “‘ The 
former king kept his eye continually on the bright requirements of Heaven .. .” Cf. 
also ibid., p. 200, 1. For the same text in the Chung yung cf. Leaas, op. cit. 1.361. 
The term AHf@P is found also in the Shih ching (Lxcce, op. cit. 4.542). For the 
meaning of this term cf. E. Cuavannes, TP 17 (1916) .197, note 1. 

*° This was the cyclical year chi-ssi (2 ,. In Yiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .15a9 we read: 
42 BES BAKE. “In the spring of [the cyclical year] chi-ssii, the 
fourth year [of T‘ai-tsu] [6 February-5 May 1209], the Wei-wu-érh (Uivyur) nation came 
and gave allegiance.” (This text has been translated by Iakinf Bicurtn in Mctopia 
Ne€pBbIXb YeTbIPexb XaHOB?P [History of the First Four Khans], p. 41, and by F. E. A. 
Krause in Cingis Han, p. 29.) Although this statement is all that we can glean 
from the pén-chi, we have other more ample sources for this event. See note 29 below. 
In Yiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .16a2-3 it is also recorded: “In the spring of the sixth year, 
[the cyclical year] hsing-wei [17 January-14 April 1211] (This year has an intercalary 
second moon, 17 March-14 April) the Emperor stayed at the Ch‘ieh-lii-lien tem it 
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(Keriilen) River.... The i-tu-hu (iduq qut), ruler of the Wei-wu-érh #2£JC 5 
(Uiyur), came and had an audience.” (This text has been translated by Iakinf 
Biéurin, Uctopis [History], p. 45 and by F. E. A. Krauss, Cingis Han, p. 30.) 

°° 'Tai-tsu huang-ti ACI HF (“Emperor T’ai-tsu”) is the miao-hao Ji GE or 
“temple name ” of Cinggis qavan. In Yiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .28b3-5 we read: “In the 
tenth moon, in the winter of the third year of Chih-yiian IC [80 Qctober-27 
November 1266] he was posthumously canonized Shéng-wu huang-ti ERE . On 
[the cyclical day] kéng-ch‘én of the eleventh moon, in the winter of the second year 
of Chih-ta 238% [3 December 1309] he was additionally canonized Fa-t‘ien ch‘i-yiin 
shéng-wu huang-ti ERKELRS FR. His miao-hao (‘temple name’) is T‘ai-tsu 
iil .” See also Part II, note 26. 

*7 The locus classicus of the expression #@-FE is Tso chuan 29 (ts‘é 6) .17b1: 
= pie pede FL. Cf. also Lecae, op. cit. 5.820, line 9. For his translation cf. ibid. 
5.821, Par. 5: “I did do so, and thereon am putting the troops in motion. 

*8 For a recent study of this Turkish title cf. “‘ Jp#APME’ (Iduq-qut),” the third 
note on pages 68-69 of the article “ 'T‘u-chiieh kuan-hao yen-chiu ” RIK Te FE 
(“ Notes sur les titres officielles [sic] de T‘ou-kiue [Tures]”) by Han Ju-lin his (pK 
in Chung-kuo wén-hua yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an Fa AC (LSE THE Fi] (Studia Serica) 
1 (1940-1941) 53-76. Cf. also pages 426-427 of the review of this number of Studia 
Serica by R. Stern in BEFEO 41 (1941) 420-480. See also Part II, note 28. 

2°The biography of Pa-érh-chu A-érh-t‘é ti-ch‘in FE. 7ST eas /T  (Baréuq 
Art tigin) is found in Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 38).1a4-5a3. The first part of this 
biography (la4-4b8), containing an account of the legendary origin of the Uighur 
people and a brief sketch of Baréuq Art tigin himself, was translated with annotations 
by E. Bretscunewer in Mediaeval Researches 1 (1910) .247-250. The biography was 
compiled by the editors of the Yiian shih from two principal sources. One is the text 
of the inscription by Yu Chi (see note 24 above) on the Princes of Kao-ch‘ang, which 
is found in his Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu 24 (ts‘é 6).6b3-10all under the title “ Kao- 
ch‘ang-wang shih-hsiin chih pei "RB FERZ Hh (“Stele of the Family Achieve- 
ments of the Princes of Kao-ch‘ang”]. Cf. P. Petuiot, JA 15 (1920).131. In the 
“Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin” RHE PK 20 (ts‘é 7).18a4-18b12 of the Hai-ning Wang 
Chung-k‘o kung i-shu #EBEW RAIS there is a study by Wana Kuo-wei 
BOE entitled: “Shu Yt Tao-yiian Kao-ch‘ang-wang shih-hsiin pei hou” #7 
34 BS B EERE [« Colophon to ‘Stele of the Family Achievements of the 
Princes of Kao-ch‘ang’ by Yt Tao-yiian”]. Cf. the review by P. Petiiot in TP 
26 (1929) 193-134. The other is the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu S8jRBAFEBR. Ce. P. 
Peuuiot, TP 26 (1929) .169-171. See also note 38 below. A study of these and other 
sources will be found in my article “The Submission of Barétuq Art Idugq Qut,” to be 
published in a forthcoming number of HJAS. 

5° Wei-wu $2 JL is a transcription of the Turkish Uiyur. Cf., e.g., P. Pewuior, TP 
27 (1930) .34, note 1. See also Part II, note 29. 

®t The words chii kuo lai fu SEL fag ic AT are literally “lifting up [his] nation he 
came and adhered.” The meaning is that he came with his whole nation and sub- 
mitted. Cf., e.g. chii pu lai kuei BEYPACEF “lifting up [his] tribe, he came and 
returned [to us] ” inYiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1).18a9. (F. E. A. Krauss, op. cit., p. 25, trans- 
lated this text: “. . . setzte er seinen Stamm in Bewegung und kam zur Unterwerfung.” 
This is not quite accurate, however. Iakinf Bicurtn, op. cit., p. $1 rendered the same 
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text: “... 3aCHMb NOfmaica eMy cO BCbMb NoOKObHiem»d [... after this he 
sumbitted to him with (his) whole race].” 

The expression $£[8J is found in Shih chi 86 (ts‘é 22). 8b3: FH ARR ED 
Ha {th ey BE “Tf the plot should leak out, then the whole state of Han would become 
an enemy of [Yen ie) Chung-tzi.” For other examples, cf. SH fs, which E. 
von ZACH translated as “alle Beamten seines Reiches” in TP 25 (1927-1928) .353, 
Sg 38 in TP 6 (1905) .541, which E. Cuavannes translated (ibid., p. 540) as 
“avec tout son royaume, il se repentit de ses fautes,” and LAR IK which P. 
Pe.uiot translated as “Tout le royaume lui rendait hommage” in TP 12 (1911) .673, 
note 3. 

In the Mongolian text of this inscription chii kuo is rendered (line 4) as medeliin 
irgen-iyen abuyad “having taken the people of his domain.” 

°° The expression ts‘wng-chéng ETE means literally “to campaign followirg (i.e., 
accompanying) [the Emperor].” It is found in Hou-Han shu 23 (ts‘é 9) .24b8 in the 
biography of Tou Hsien RE. Cf. also Petuiot, TP 29 (1932) .250. 

3 By hsi-fang PAF “ Western Region” are meant the Musulman countries of 
Central Asia. See the Introduction, page 26. 

*For the words AAA BAF ... cf. Li chi 9 (tsé 3).13b1: KMEYVWABR 
AR BBR R ES which Lecce, The Li Ki, XI-XLVI [The Sacred Books of The East 
27), p. 31, 7, translated “and he [i.e., Khang—F. W. C.], in consideration of the duke’s 
services to the kingdom, . . .” and 14 (ts‘é 4).23a12: FFAS RZ A BABAK E 
which Lecce, ibid., p. 258, 29, translated “Anciently, Tan, duke of Kau, did most 
meritorious service for the kingdom.” The expression #9 Eee is found already in 
Méng-tzi. Cf. Leacs, op. cit. 2.475. 

85 The expression wang-shih 3 appears frequently in the Shu ching. Cf., e.g., 
Lecce, op. cit. 3.168. Cf. also J. Topar, TP 1 (1900) .367 and E. H. Parxer, TP 10 
(1909) .461, 472, and 475. 

6 The expression lich-shéng Jil|8B is found in the annals of Sung Wu-ti RR in 
Nan shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .28a1. This text is translated in note 114 below. 

°™ The expression yii-chi $f, which means literally “to occupy the throne (lit., 
‘extreme point ’),” is found in the T‘ang shu 183 (ts‘é 25) .9a7, in the biography of 
Li Shéng 4 fi. Cf. also TP 1 (1900) .339, line 14: 533} DAR ICE, which is 
translated “En la 1¢re année du régne de notre Empereur . . .” (p. 335). 

°° The words 3 #L%/ are literally “commended his proffering obedience.” 
Identical phraseology is found in Yiian shih 183 (ts‘é 41).15al, in the biography of 
An-po fif{A. where we read: Fe mHEAHA MA. “T‘ai-tsu (i.e. Cinggis gavan) 
commended the manner in which he proffered obedience.” The expression hsiao-shun 
25 NE is found in the Chia t‘ai-fu hsin-shu RAMEE 2 (ts‘é 1) .388b8, where the 
text has FC Fi PII. The same text is found in Han shu 48 (ts‘é 15). 11b10-12al, 
in the biography of Cura I Biz. In the Tz‘a t‘ung Bish (p. 1939a) it is stated 
that chih #{ is a graphic error for hsiao %{. The expression hsiao-shun seems to 


have been associated particularly with Baréuq Art in the historical writing of this 
period. For example, in the Shéng-wu ch‘in-chéng-lu chiao-chu B28 3C #0 (i- GRRE TE 
in the Hai-ning Wang Chung-k‘o kung i-shu (see note 29 above) (ts‘é 31) .48a14, we 
read: 90095 9UMA “. . . to submit in person.” Again, in Viian shih 134 (ts‘é 


41) .11a2, in the biography of T‘anc Jén-tsu JF{CFH, we read: 4) ICH BY AHN 
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Fe G RF4E-+-L. “In the beginning, when the Wei-wu (Uivur) proffered obedi- 
ence with their whole state, T‘ang-ku-chén was at that time seventeen years old.” 

°° The expression hun-yin | (=) is found in Shih ching. Cf., e. g., Lucan, 
op. cit. 4.84. 

*°The expression fu-kuei Bit is found in Chou I 7 (ts‘é 2) .11al: BBR 
(11a] "Hk. Lecce, The Yi King, p. 373.72, translated this: “of the honoured and 
exalted there are none greater than he who is the rich and noble (one).” Cf. also 
TP 5 (1894) .183; B. Laurer, 7P 17 (1916) .68. 

‘t The expression chiin-ch‘én #4 & is found in the Lun-yii (Lecce, op. cit. 1.336): 
Ei 3E “the duties that should be observed between sovereign and minister.” 
Cf. also H. Boret, TP 4 (1893) .420; ScouLeNBuRG, TP 6 (1895) .464; E. CHAVANNEs, 
TP 9 (1908) .812, line 5. 

BAL AESE = BALI AESE. The expression ming-ping is found in Han shu 21 
(ts‘é 6) 8bl: ARLHS . “It becomes brilliant in ping.” The expression chi-hsien 
is derived from the Chou I 8 (ts‘é 2).5b1: MBBCHM HCEABU. This 
is translated by Lecce in The Yi King, p. 392.40: “Those springs are the slight 
beginnings of movement, and the earliest indications of good fortune (or ill).” The 
words AW Yj HEE are found also in the “ Ping-chang-chéng-shih Mang-wu kung shén- 
tao pei” ABET AME IC Ai [“Spirit-Way Stele of His Excellency Mang- 
wu (Mangyu), p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih”] (11b8) by Yao Sui PERE in Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei 
BAB 3c FA 59 (ts‘é 17) .10b8-20b3. 

*° The expression hsien-shih 5 tte is found, for example, in Hsin-T‘ang shu 187 
(ts‘é 34) .6al, in the biography of Wana Shih-fan = bi Zi. Cf. also E. CHAVANNEs, 
TP 5 (1904) .412, note 4. 

‘* There is no biography of Wo-luan (Oron) in the Yiian shih, but he is mentioned 
both in the pén-chi and the tsai-hsiang nien-piao. In Yiian shih 44 (ts‘é 14) 8b9 we 
read: [Coco tA coo Fo00l KPH K B BRS. 
“TOn (the cyclical day) chia-tzi (twelfth day) ... of the tenth moon, in the winter 
... Of (the cyclical year) i-wet (16 November 1355) ...] Thereupon, [the Emperor] 
ordered that the yu-ch‘éng, Wo-luan (Oron), and the tso-ch‘éng, Li Ssii-ch‘éng, direct 
the matter (i.e., the imperial sa¢rifice) ” Again in Yiian shih 44 (ts‘é 14) .10a3-4 we 
read: A eo cocolaeh DPBS BAK FAA Ke 
WE en ER... “In the twelfth moon ... in the winter ... of (the cyclical 
year) i-wei] on (the cyclical day) jén-shén (twenty-first day) [23 January 1356] [the 
Emperor] appointed both the p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih, T‘ieh-li T‘ieh-mu-érh ({?] Tegri 
Temiir), and the yu-ch‘éng, Wo-luan (Oron), chih-ching-yen-shih.” Again in Yiian shih 
45 (ts‘é 14) .2a7-9 we read: ROPER HH BARBRA PAKRE 
RAKE CAE PBPK . “In [the cyclical year] wu-hsii (1358) [the 
Emperor] appointed the p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the chung-shu [-shéng}, T‘ieh-li T‘ieh- 
mu-érh ([?] Tegri Temiir), yii-shih-ta-fu, and Wu-liang-ha-t‘ai (Uriyangqadai) and 
Wo-luan (Oron) both p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the chung-shu [-shéng].” It must be 
observed, however, that this date is not in accord with that of Yiian shih 113 (ts‘é 36). 
8b, where we read under the cyclical year ting-yu J PY (1357): by Bb AO*, = 
B BRAK . “Teh-li T‘ieh-mu-érh ([?] Tegri Temiir). In the third moon he was 
appointed ta-fu (= yii-shih-ta-fu).” Uriyangqadai is listed as p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih 
and Oron as yu-ch‘éng already in the preceding year (1356). 
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According to Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é 36) .8a, Oron was promoted from t‘ung-chih fr] 
of the ch‘u-mi [-yiian] He % (BE) replacing Pai-chu FFE (Baiju) to yu-ch‘éng in 
the cyclical year i-wei [1355]. In the year ting-yu [1357] (9a) he became p‘ing-chang- 
chéng-shih and is last mentioned as still holding this office in the cyclical year 
jén-yin Lit (lla) [1362], the year in which this inscription was composed. 

Under AW (“Personalities”) in the section on Liang-chou-fu JR dH AF in the 
Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih KARR 164 (ts‘é 59) .29a6-7 we read: Coc) (error 
for @%) §€ (double column) ALHEA SKE BERABRKH BARE. 
i= Re RE PS. A BEET . “Yiian: Kan (error for Wo)-luan 
(Oron). A native of Pei-t‘ing; he inhabited Yung-ch‘ang; he was [a member of] a 
large clan. He was long engaged in government service. He was correct and serious 
about what he heard and saw. He was thoroughly versed in state affairs (lit., 
‘state body’). He held [both] metropolitan and provincial offices and rose by suc- 
cessive ranks to [the office of] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih.” 

In the AD (“ Personalities”) section of Liang-chou-fu TAH AF in the Chia- 
ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung chih ee fe — 268 (ts‘é 96) .12a5-6 we read: 
C5C BHF (double column) LEA LAB SER ABE WME. 
EBS HEPA. BEER We Hie Hee (error for ee) BEL 
t&, “Yiian: Ko-lun. A native of Pei-t‘ing. When he inhabited Yung-ch‘ang he 
was [a member of] a large clan. He was long engaged in government service. He was 
correct and serious about what he heard and saw. He was thoroughly versed in 
state affairs (lit., ‘state body’). He held both metropolitan and provincial offices 
and rose by successive ranks to [the office of] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih.” 

* For this character see Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (1912), 
p. [409], no. 3361. 

*©TIn the chung-shu-shéng there were four p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the secondary 
first grade. They managed secret state affairs and assisted the ch‘éng-hsiang 7K 49. All 
important military and state affairs went through their hands. Cf. Yiian shih 85 
(ts‘é 28) .8a10-3b10. This text has been translated by RatcHNEvsKy, op. cit., pp. 119- 
120. Cf. also E. Cnavannes, TP 5 (1904) 432; G. Maspero, TP 12 (1911) .476; A. C. 
Mou te and L. Gizs, TP 16 (1915) .635. 

““The words FR38 7A Taiz are literally “there was no leisure to have [that] 
which he might discuss and record.” The expression wei-huang is found in the Shih 
chi 26 (ts‘é 11) .4b1. Cf. E. Coavannes, Les mémoires historiques 3 (1898) .329. The 
words so-lun-chu are found in the Shih chi 99 (ts‘é 24).9b10 in the biography of 
Sau-sun T‘ung RRA . From here they were copied into his biography in Han 
shu 48 (ts‘é 14) .18al. 

“7 For the chien-ch‘a-yii-shih cf. Yiian shih 86 (ts‘é 29) .28b5-9, 29b5-8, 30a8-9, and 
Yiian tien-chang 5 (ts‘é 3).4b5-5b1. All of these texts have been translated by 
RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 

“© The expression chung-ch‘in 8, $f is found in Chin shu 95 (ts‘é 19) .16b13 in the 
biography of Huanc Hung 3474. 

“° Hsien 5; here is a posthumous term for father. 

*° K‘ao @% is a posthumous term for father. Cf. Fina Han-chi, “The Chinese 
Kinship System,” HJAS 2 (1937) .218. 

* The expression shén-ming FA fF is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.19 and 21). 
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5® The name Pei-t‘ing is found in the "’ou-Han shu 40 (ts‘é 16) .26b6, in the biogra- 
phy of Pan Ku HEI]: BH fa WHE RAL E. “It happened that the Southern 
Hsiung-nu breached Pei-t‘ing by surprise.” In his “ Kao-ch‘ang Hsieh shih chia-chuan ” 
Be © * GRA [“ Chronicle of the Hsteu Family of Kao-ch‘ang ”] in his Kuei-chai 
wén-chi +7 4c HE 11 (ts‘é 3) .3all-13a10, Ov-yana Hsiian BKBAY wrote (Sb11- 
4al): FLEBSZBAA [40] BRL. “ Pei-t‘ing is the present [4a] city of 
Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be3 Baliq).” (This line was translated by Yana Tsung-han Bra 
in MS 9 [1944].93, note 12.) See Part II, note 55. Cf. also B. Laurer, TP 14 (1913). 
$27; R. pes Rorours, TP 25 (1927-1928) .246, 324. 

* For this character see Herbert A. Gixzs, op. cit., “ Radical Index,” p. [38], column 
5, “S. hsieh * *.” 

58 The term ts‘éng-ta-fu #742 designates the generation of the father’s father’s 
father. Cf. Fina Han-chi, op. cit., p. 208, no. 5 and note 9. 

5¢The name Ha-la (Qara) means “ Black” in both Turkish and Mongolian. For 
another example of this name in Chinese transcription cf. T‘ana Tsai-fou, TP 6 
(1905) .574. See also Part II, note 57. 

°° With the words 1-2 B42 0A Hj Z2 "A222 ‘Ef compare the words {biti 
BEATE Lae. “He served that nation as a wu-lu ai-wu-chth (i.e. wluy ayYudi 
or ‘grand counselor’)” in Yiian shih 184 (ts‘é 41) .21a2-21b10 in the biography of 
Hsiao-yiin-shih T‘o-hu-lien AVA BE. For the Turkish title galganliq totog 
see Part II, note 58. 

5° The term kuo-lao wz is found in Li chi 4 (ts‘é 2).14a7, 8 (twice), and 9. 
Lecce, The Li Ki I-X, p. 242, 10, rendered it as “the aged (who had retired from the 
service) of the state.” From the biography of T‘a-pén EER in Yiian shih 124 (ts‘é 
39) .1la4-2a2 we learn that his father had the title t‘o-t‘o ache. It is stated (ibid., p. 
1a6): a PE Fs Bd = Ar AS aR he HE B [ig HE 4, “ As for t‘o-t‘o, it is a title which 
was granted by the sovereign of that country. It means kuo-lao in Chinese.” 

57 The expression fu-i iy 32 is found in Li chi 6 (ts‘é 2).15al1. Laas, op. cit., 
p. 350, 17, rendered the words JJ ififfF277% as “ was as a stay and wings to them.” For 
another example, cf. E. von Zacu, TP 25 (1927-1928) .355. 

58 The expression hsing-li ch‘ii-hai HA FAB is found in Shih chi 97 (ts‘é 24) .7a6 
in the biography of Lit Chia be . In Yiian shih 146 (ts‘é 44) .9a4-5, in the biography 
of Yeu-ti Ch‘u-ts‘ai WS FEAEAF, we read: FHA M—FAIAR ANKE... “He 
used to say ‘To raise one gain is not so good as to remove one harm’ ...” (i.e., It 
is better to remove one harmful thing than to initiate one advantageous thing.) This 
text is from the “Chung-shu-ling Yeu-1rii kung shén-tao pei” AP SE4PIRFEA TH 
3H fH by Sune Tzi-chéen RFA in Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei HRY ACR 57 (ts‘é 17). 
9b3-24a3, where we read (19b1-2): HA AM—FIAA RE, 0.0 

°° The expression chia-mou 3% is from the Shu ching (Lecar, op. cit. 3.540). 
Lecce rendered it “good plans.” Cf. also Leace’s commentary, ibid., p. 540.6. 

°° The title chung-féng-ta-fu was the fourteenth of the forty-two civil honorary 
titles. In official rank it was the secondary second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30). 
17b4. 

For the ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih of the provincial governments cf. Yiian shih 91 
(ts‘é 30).1b3-4, where it is stated that there were two with the rank of secondary 
second grade except that in Kan-su and Ling-pei there was only one. Cf. also 
RatcHnevsky, op. cit., p. 184, note 1. 
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°? The administrative organ of each province during the Yiian period was the 
hsing-chung-shu-shéng or mobile chung-shu-shéng. The organization and functions of 
this agency are described in Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30).1a4-1b8. This text has been 
translated by RatcuNevsky, op. cit., p. 1384, note 1. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 5 
(1904) .489, note 1. For a recent study cf. the article by Marpa Naonori cited on 
page 7 of the Introduction to this study. ; 

°° For details concerning the provincial government of places such as Ling-pei 
$Adk. cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .Sb1-6. 

°4The title hu-chiin was the fourth of the ten granted for meritorious services. 
In rank it was the secondary second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .16b7. Cf., e. g., 
hu-chiin t‘ung-ling HET AEGA apud E. Haeniscu, TP (1911) 214. 

°° The title chiin-kung was the fourth of the eight titles of nobility. In rank it was 
the secondary second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30).17a2. For Fan-yang cf. G. 
Scuuece., 7P 2 (1907) .107; R. pes Rorours, TP 25 (1927-1928) .324; P. Petuiot, TP 
26 (1929) .184; R. Srern, TP 35 (1939-1940) .50. For Fan-yang-chiin cf. E. CHavANNEs, 
TP 5 (1904) .192; R. pes Rorours, TP 25 (1927-1928) .243. 

°° The title tzi-shan-ta-fu was the eleventh of the forty-two civil honorary titles. 
In official rank it was the secondary first grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b2. Cf. 
also P. Petuiot, TP 31 (1934-1935) .276. . 

°7 For the yu-ch‘éng of the provincial government cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .1b3, 
where it is stated that there was one with the rank of principal second grade. Cf. 
also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 134, note 1. 

° For details concerning the provincial government of places such as Shan-hsi, ef. 
Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .2b5-10. Cf. also Coavannes, TP 5 (1904) .406, note 5. 

°° The title shang-hu-chiin was the third of the ten granted for meritorious services. 
In rank it was the principal second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .16b6. 

7° 'T‘a-hai hun-chu (Tavyai qunéut) is literally “ Princess Tayai.” See Part II, note 73. 
The name T7“a-hai appears frequently in Yiian texts as a male name. Cf., e.g., A. C. 
Moutz, Christians in China Before the Year 1550, p. 159, note 33. Cf. also A. C. 
Movute and L. Gmuzs, TP 16 (1915) .651. The word hun-chu (qunéui), like to-to 
(totog) (see note 55 above), is a word of Chinese origin transcribed back into the 
language. It is kung-chu ZS =E “imperial princess,” which passed into Turkish during 
the Tang period as qunéuy. Cf., e.g., P: Pettiot, JA 19 (1912) .585, note 1. See also 
Part II, note 73. 

™ Tu-han Hu-ssi (Tuvan Qus = TuYan Qu3) means “Falcon Bird” in Turkish. 
See Part II, note 74. 

72 The title A-na t‘teh-lin (Ana tegrim) means “Princess Ana” in Turkish. See 
Part II, note 75. 

7 For the term ta-fu KC cf. Fina Han-chi, op. cit., p. 210. 

74 A-t‘ai Pu-hua (Atai Buga) seems to mean “Grandfather Bull” in Turkish. 
See Part II, note 77. For another example of the name A-t‘ai in a Chinese text, cf. 
E. Cuavannes, TP 7 (1906) .690. 

8 The expression ch‘i-kang $M) is found in the “Yii Ts‘ur Jao-chou lun shih- 
chung-ju shu” 5a #E @ | 3979 $8 FLAF [A Letter to Ts‘vr (Prefect) of Jao-chou 


on the Subject of Stalactites ”] of L1u Tsung-yiian WN 5C in the Tséng-kuang chu- 


shih yin-pien Tang Liu Hsien-shéng chi $3 /G 242 GIA KAL 32 (tse 6). 


8al0. 
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7° The expression lin-nan Bis HE is from Li chi 1 (ts‘é 1).1b6. Leccr, The Li Ki, 
I-X, p. 62, 3, rendered it “ when you meet with calamity.” 

77 With this ch‘w 4) we revert to the account of the great-grandfather. 

*8T.e., Ha-la (Qara), the great-grandfather. 

*° Chu (not shu) 3 = 

8° The expression chin-shén ae NE occurs frequently in the Han shu. Cf., e.g., 80 
(ts‘é 24) .1a8 and Han shu 82 (ts‘é 25) .7b10. 

* The expression hsien-yeh Fe is found in Kuo yii 15 (ts‘é 4) 5b4. 

*°Tf I understand the Chinese text correctly, this passage refers to the great- 
grandfather Ha-la (Qara). Yet the Mongolian text (line 19) reads: mén Ataibuq-a 
bingjang iiileddekii ken iiiles-i iilit iileden cidaqui-éa giiiéegen iiilediigsen ajuyu. “The 
same bingjang, Atai Buqa, without leaving aside whatever matters he had to perform, 
performed [them], accomplishing [them] to the best of his ability.” Thus, in the 
Mongolian translation the subject of the passage is the grandfather. 

88 For the term ch‘in-wang $4 -F cf. Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 116, note 3. 

°4 For details concerning Tu-wa (Duua), Qan of Cavadai and vassal of Qaidu, see 
Part II, note 87. 

85 This inscription and the two texts cited in note 87 below are the only sources 
wherein I have found mention of Pu-ssi-ma (Busma). See also Part II, note 88. 

°T am indebted to Professor William Hune for the reconstruction p‘an WF “to 
revolt.” This is the only character in the whole inscription which is not clearly 
legible. Radical 102 is fairly distinct in the rubbing, but the phonetic is almost 
entirely obliterated. 

87In the “ K‘ao-ch‘ang .. . pei” of YG Chi (1272-1348) in Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu 
24 (ts‘é 6).7b7-10 there is the following brief account concerning the iduq qut 
Qoégqar: 

“In the third year of Chih-yiian 32 IC [1266] Shih-tsu huang-ti tinh 3 ordered 
that his (i.e., Ma-mu-la ti-chin’s BARN FF ((?) Mamulay tigin’s]) son, Huo- 
ch‘th-ha-érh ti-chin KI-Y4 (Qo&gar tigin) succeed him as i-tu-hu 5LBY FOR ABE 
(iduq qut). 

“In the rebellion of Hai-tu # #8 (Qaidu) and Tieh-mu-tieh-erh PhARZA SE 
(Temiider), the people of the Wei-wu-érh $3-= [fj (Uivur) encountered hardship and 
were scattered. 

“Thereupon there was an imperial edict ordering the i-tu-hu (iduq qut) to collect 
and comfort them. Those of the people who were in the territories of the blood 
relations and relatives by marriage [of the royal family] were all sent back to their 
tribes. Then for the first time they were able to be at peace.” 

The same text was incorporated almost word for word into Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 
38) .2b10-3a4. 

88 T.e., A-t‘ai Pu-hua (Atai Buqa), the grandfather. 

°° The expression ching-nan Uy BE is found in Hou-Han shu 70 (ts‘é 26) 8b6 in 
the biography of K‘une Jung FL fa. 

°° For the name Huo-chou, a transcription of [Qara] Qoéo, cf. P. Peuiior, “ Kao- 
tch‘ang, Qoto, Houo-tcheou et Qara-khodja,” avec une note additionelle de M. Robert 
Gautuiot, JA 19 (1912) .579-603. Cf. also Ou-yane Hsiian, op. cit. 4a1-3: t= 6-9 5 
coca AGARS BABAR. BS Are RS AES tho 


“ Kao-ch‘ang is the present Ha-la Ho-ch‘o (Qara Qoéo). [The name] 


a ° 


"4 
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Ho-ch’o was originally Chinese. [As for the name] Kao-ch‘ang, the sound of kao is 
near [that of] ho; the sound of ch‘ang is near [that of] ch‘o. Subsequently, it became 
Ho-ch‘o. Ha-la (Qara) is black.” 

The whole passage PLM ALAA. Rope [13] 793K MH seems to be 
a paraphrase of the passage A] eM SRR. RIE USAC ER 
BE Ph] (“ From this [time on] there were many [heaven-sent] calamities in the country 
and the people could not reside in security; several of the occupants of the throne died 
{unnatural deaths]. And so they removed and resided in Chiao-chou”) in the “ Kao- 
ch‘ang ... pei” of YU Chi in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu 24 (ts‘é 6).7a9-10. Cf. also 
Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 38) .1b10-2al. 

*! The expression ch‘éng-ch'th HRP is found in Méng-tzi (Lecce, op. cit. 2.209): 
SRIEAS 4 WIE TEAL. “* There is a city, whose walls are distinguished for 
their height, and whose moats are distinguished for their depth, .. .’” 

*? This siege is described by Yt Chi in the “ Kao-ch‘ang ... pei” in Tao-yiian 
hsiieh-ku lu 24 (ts‘é 6) .7b10-8a7: 

“In the twelfth year [1275] [rebels] such as Tu-wa APRE (Duua) and Pu-ssii-pa 
bE (Busba) led 120,000 troops and surrounded Huo-chou KP (Qoto). They 
proclaimed saying: ‘The princes A-chih-chi [J RE (Ajigi) and Ao-lu-chih FA BR 
(AyuruYéi) with an army of 300,000 were still unable to resist us and have crumbled 
by themselves. Do you dare to test our spears with your solitary city?’ 

“The i-tu-hu JRAPHE (idugq qut) said: “I have heard that a loyal subject does 
not serve two princes. Moreover, I have lived with this city as my home. I shall die 
with this city as my tomb. I can never submit to you.’ 

“When the city had been surrounded for six months and the siege had not been 
lifted, Tu-wa (Duua) tied a letter on an arrow (lit., ‘tied an arrow with a letter’) 
and shot it into the city saying: ‘I too am a grandson of T“ai-tsu huang-ti Kis 
if . Why not give me allegiance? Moreover, your grandfather married an imperial 
princess. If you can give me your daughter in marriage, then I will rest my arms. 
If you cannot, then I will speedily attack you.’ 

“The people spoke together saying: ‘Within the city the food is on the point 
of being used up. Our strength is already exhausted. If Tu-wa (Duua) attacks 
without stopping, then we shall all perish.’ 

“The i-tu-hu (iduq qut) said: ‘Am I to love one daughter and thereby not save 
the lives of the people? However, I cannot bear to meet him (i.e., Tu-wa) face to 


face. 

“Taking his daughter Yeh-li I-hei-mi-shih pich-chi PWIFMRKAWS 
Yivmis [cf. P. Pettior, TP 38 (1948) .288, note 311] begi) he covered her thickly with 
blankets, let down a rope, lowered her under the wall, and [thus] gave her [to Tu-wa 
(Duua) J. 

“Tu-wa (Duua) lifted the siege and departed.” 

This text was incorporated into Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 38) .3a4-3b4 with some slight 
changes. j 

°* The words EF} 4€44 are found also in the passage ATER. BAG Bz 
BIN... “[P‘inc] Ta-ya ‘ pried open briars and thorns’ and ‘ braved arrows and 
stones’ and finally built the wall of Ch‘ung-ch‘ing . . .” in Sung-chi san-ch‘ao chéng-yao 


A= tee 2.3b7-8 in the Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian Saat IB (ts‘é 52). 
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*4 The title ch‘ih-chieh-i-wei seems to mean “the bodyguard which holds the 
insignia.” 

°° This is the Mongolian form of the Turkish title targan. For a recent study of 
the Mongolian dargan and its Turkish original cf. Han Ju-lin, “ Méng-ku ta-la-han 
k‘n0” 5 HIZEY (“Le titre officiel darhan de l’époque mongole”) in Chung- 
kuo wén-hua yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an (Studia Serica) 1 (1940-1941) .155-184 + French 
résumé, pp. 185-186. Cf. the review in MS 12 (1947) 361-362. 

°° Again the “ Kao-ch‘ang . . . pei” of Yi Chi serves as commentary. There it is 
stated (8a7-10): 

“ Afterwards, when he entered our Court, the Emperor commended his merit. He 
presented him with great (lit., ‘ heavy’) rewards and married him with the imperial 
princess called Pa-pa Ha-érh F404 2 (Baba Qar). She was the daughter of Ting- 
tsung huang-ti pig tat (i.e., Giiyiig gaan). 

“ Again [the Emperor] granted him 120,000 lingots in paper money and thereby 
relieved his people. He had him return and command Huo-chou AM [Qoéo]. 

“When he encamped in the locality of south Ha-mi-li WAH (Qamil), his 
military force was still inadequate. The army of the north suddenly arrived. There 
was a great battle and his strength was exhausted. Thereupon, he died in action.” 

This text was incorporated into Yiian shih 122 (ts‘é 38) .3b4-8 with some slight 
changes. 

Toward the end of the “Kao-ch‘ang . . . pei” 9al1-12 there is a résumé of the 
career of Qoéqar in the following words: 

“ Huo-ch‘ih-ha-érh ti-chin (Qotqar tigin) battled a hundred times and thereby 
served his sovereign well. He sacrificed his own flesh and blood (lit., ‘bones and 
flesh,’ i.e., relatives) and thereby saved his people. Afterwards he died in action. So 
eminent was his loyalty.” 

°* The words Bx FE PREBA are from a passage in the Tso chuan (LeacE, op. cit. 
5.380, line 3): BEN JN) FRBERE RA, which Lecce translated (ibid., p. 382, Par. 
8): “traversed the plains and crossed the streams, taking his way through the most 
dangerous defiles.” 

®8 The expression hsing-tz‘i F7R is found in Pei shih 8 (ts‘é 2) .18b4, in the pén-chi 
of Hsiao-wén-ti 3 AFF. 

°° Yung-ch‘ang is to be identified with the present Yung-ch‘ang-hsien northwest 
of the Wu-wei-hsien mw 4 4 in Kansu. The Yung-ch‘ang-lu was established in the 
fifteenth year [1278] of Chih-yiian is. Cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20) .25b3-5. 

10° The locus classicus of the expression wu-jao TK is the Tso chuan (LrEcGE, op. 
cit. 5.358, line 14), which Lecce translated (ibid., p. 360, Par. 4): “The soil is rich 
and fruitful.” 

0. The expression lo-t‘u $%-- is from the Shih ching (LxeccE, op. cit. 4.172). 
Lecce rendered it “ happy land.” 

1° The title ya-chung-ta-fu was the twentieth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. 
In official rank it was the secondary third grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b7. 
Cf. also E. Coavannes, TP 7 (1906) .678, 680; TP 13 (1912) .639; A. C. Mouse and 
L. Gites, TP 16 (1915) .650. 

2°8Tn the chi-hsien-yiian there were two chih-hsiieh-shih of the secondary third 
grade. Cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) .7a5-6. Cf. also E. Coavannes, TP 5 (1904) .164. 
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14 The title ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei was the sixth of the ten granted for meritorious 
services. In official rank it was the secondary third grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 
30) .16b7. For tu-wei, cf. E. Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904).164; TP 7 (1906) .268; G. 
Maspero, TP 11 (1910) .551. 

105 The title chiin-hou was the fifth of the eight titles of nobility, but was of two 
categories, the first of which in official rank was the principal third grade and the 
second of which in official rank was the secondary third grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 
30) .17a2. 

1°6 The title chéng-féng-ta-fu was the twelfth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. 
In official rank it was the secondary second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b3. 
Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 13 (1912) .615. 

107 For details concerning the provincial government of places such as Kan-su, 
established in 1261, cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .3a6-10. 

*°8 The title chu-kuo was the second of the ten granted for meritorious services. In 
official rank it was secondary first grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .16b6. 

°° For the title kuo-kung see note 16 above. 

110The name Shu-ma (Suma’7) is Turkish, but I have not succeeded in identifying 
it. See Part II, note 118. 

111 Te, T‘a-hai hun-chu (Tavai qunéui). See note 70 above. 

142The name T“ieh-k‘ung Pu-hua (Terkiin Buqa) seems to mean “Swift Bull” in 
Turkish. See Part II, note 120. 

8 The name A-lien Pu-hua (Alin Bugqa) seems to mean “Forehead Bull” in 
Turkish. See Part II, note 121. 

144The words ASR REZ BREE come from a famous passage in the chapter of 
the Shu ching entitled “Wu i” 4 3, “ Against Luxurious Ease” (LeccE, op. cit. 
3.464-465): SES PRAGZ RUE 75H Sa (465) AZ A ARC 
5) SFR IRF 75 AR RAG ZB HE 0 7 HR TEE HE. Lecce translated 
this passage as follows: “He [i.e., ‘the superior man ’—F. W. C.] first understands 
the painful toil of sowing and reaping, how it conducts to ease, and thus [465] he 
understands the law of the support of the inferior people. I [i.e., ‘the duke of Chow — 
F. W. C.] observed among the inferior people that where the parents have diligently 
laboured in sowing and reaping, their sons often do not understand this painful toil, 
and abandon themselves to ease, and to village slang, and become quite disorderly.” 
Cf. also Leccr’s commentary ibid., p. 465, 2. 

These words have frequently been quoted in Chinese literature. Cf., e. g., the annals 
of Sung Wu-ti FEGLFF in the Nan shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .28al-2: BE TARA Zieh 
{PJ Sl nA WZ BRE. “If His Majesty does not regard the things bequeathed 
by the successive emperors, how can he know ‘ the painful toil of sowing and reaping ’? ” 
Cf. also the novel Erh-nii ying-hsiung chuan Fb Ae SEH AG , Chapter 33, p. 22, lines 
4-5: BEART AB LF, IED a AR AR A EAS A BYE ED Pho 
“ An lao-yeh sighed saying, ‘ You and I are just the ones who fit the description “ they 
do not understand the painful toil of sowing and reaping.” Should we not, on this 
occasion, be slightly ashamed?’ ” 

In epitaphs and commemorative inscriptions fathers frequently-admonish their sons 
to devote themselves to agriculture. Cf., e.g., W. A. Groorarrs, “Une stéle chinoise 
de l’époque mongole,” in MS 10 (1945) .91-116, where we find the words #4 J) #23% 
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“ 


(page 104), which Groorarrs translated (page 105) as “. . . dépensez vous sans 
relache 4 l’agriculture.” 

14° The expression chih-shéng TRAE is found in the Shih chi 92 (ts‘é 28) .1a3-4 in 
the biography of Huai-yin-hou YEPE RE: MARKEWR4ERA BW. The pupils of Erich 
Haeniscu in their “ Biographie des Fiirsten von Huai-yin” in Sinologische Arbeiten 
3 (1945) .55-95 rendered it (p. 55): “Er war noch nicht einmal in der Lage, seinen 
Lebensunterhalt als Hausierer oder Kaufmann zu erwerben .. .” John De Francis 
in his “ Biography of the Marquis of Huai-yin” in HJAS 10 (1947) .179-215 translates 
it (p. 179): “neither could he make his living as a merchant.” 

6 The expression shan-yeh ie is found in Shih chi 79 (ts‘é 21).18a7 in the 
biography of Ts‘ar Tsé Bee. (We find oa: in the Pai-na pén text.) 

417 The expression jan-hsi Yum is found in Sung shih 264 (ts‘é 78).13a8 in the 
biography of Sune Ch'i Fe FH. 

418 The words BC BE AE FE FF KB are from the subcommentary on the words 
SC ASE FR BEAD PBFE of the Shih ching. (Lecce, op. cit. 4.352). In the Mao- 
shih chu-shu — #¥7EGE 13/1 (ts‘é 12) .2b15 of the Shih-san ching chu-shu --=# 
JEGE we read: BUBB ARABS A. “Mao considers that this is speak- 
ing about the graciousness of father and mother in begetting and nourishing.” 

119 The expression chia kuei RH is from Méng-tzi (Lecar, op. cit. 2.475). LeccE 
rendered it “ presuming on his nobility.” 

120 The expression tzi ch‘th Ads is found in the Shih chi 121 (ts‘é 29) 9b1. From 
here it passed into the biography of Nt K‘uan 5@%{ in the Han shu (see note 123 
below), but was altered to tz% chiang SES 

21 The expression ai min ae Fe is found in the Ku-liang chuan 3 (ts‘é 1) .17al11. 

1°2 For the words 4A EE HE cf. H. A. Gites, A Chinese English Dictionary (1912), 
no. 2829. 

123 For the words # Nooo BH cf. the biography of Nr K‘uan 52, #% in the 
Han shu 58 (ts‘é 18).11a9-10: ABAIR BR ARAB. “Kuan in his per- 
sonality was ‘benign and upright’ [cf. Lun yii (Lecce, op. cit., p. 142)]. He had 
modesty and wisdom and [thereby] controlled himself.” The commentary of YEN 
Shih-ku says: S74 O72 BHEwL. “Chiang is wei (‘to guard’). He 
guarded and protected himself with wisdom.” See also note 120 above. 

124 The words HzO * are attributed by the P‘ei-wén yiin-fu to the biography of 
Li Shéng 2B in T‘ang shu 133 (ts‘é 25) .1a3-11a3. I have found there, however, 
only the words Hx (ibid. 3a5), which have the same meaning. 

* For this character see Herbert A. Gigs, op. cit., p. [1142], no. 9401. 

125 The expression ching-yang #49) is found in the Hou-Han shu 79 (ts‘é 29) .12a8. 

126 Fifty-nine for us. 

127T have not succeeded in locating this hamlet. It is called Giin Méren (“Deep 
River ”) in the Mongolian text (lines 31 and 52). 

128 Strictly speaking, the word féng $f applies here to the title Ta-hsing-hsien-nan, 
but the writer, carried along by the rapidity of his thought, did not care to be too 
pedantic. 

129The title féng-hsiin-ta-fu was the thirtieth of the forty-two civil honorary 
titles. In official rank it was the secondary fifth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 80) .48a2. 

1809 Ror the lang-chung of the Board of Ceremonies cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28). 
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2la7-8, where it is stated that there were two with the official rank of secondary fifth 
grade. Cf. also RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., p. 128. 

181 For details of the li-pu or Board of Rites of the Yiian cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 
28) .2la7-22a1. This text has been integrally translated by RaTcHNEvsKY, op. cit., pp. 
128-129. Cf. also F. Hirtu, TP 2(1901).66, 70; E. Caavannes, TP 7 (1906) .148; M. 
Feray, TP 7 (1906) 377. 

182 The title fei-ch‘i-wei was the tenth of the ten granted for meritorious services. 
In official rank it was the secondary fifth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .16b9. 

133 The title of hsien-nan was the eighth of the eight titles of nobility. In official 
rank it was the secondary fifth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30).17a4. Cf. also 
RATCHNEVSEY, op. cit., p. 126, note 3. 

184 The title chung-shun-ta-fu was the twenty-third of the forty-two civil honorary 
titles. In official rank it was the principal fourth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30). 
17b9. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 7 (1906) .678, 679; TP 13(1912) .618. 

185 For the shih-lang of the Board of Ceremonies cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .21a7, 
where it is stated that there were two with the official rank of principal fourth grade. 
Cf. also RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 128. 

186 The title shang-ch‘i-tu-wei was the seventh of the ten granted for meritorious 
services. In official rank it was principal fourth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .16b8. 

187 The title chiin-po was the sixth of the eight titles of nobility, but was of two 
categories, the first of which in official rank was the principal fourth grade and the 
second of which was the secondary fourth grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 80) .17a3. 

188 The title chia-i-ta-fu was the seventeenth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. 
In official rank it was the principal third grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 80) .17b6. 

18° For the shang-shu of the Board of Ceremonies cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .21a7, 
where it is stated that there were three with the official rank of principal third grade. 
Cf. also RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 128. 

14° The title shang-ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei was the fifth of the ten granted for meritorious 
services. In official rank it was the principal third grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30). 
16b7. 

141 The title tzi-té-ta-fu was the ninth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. In 
official rank it was the principal second-grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b2. 

142 For the title kuo-kung see notes 16 and 109 above. 

148 For the etymology and meaning of the name Pu-yen-chén (Buyanjin) see Part 
II, note 154. 

*44The Mongolian text (line 34) reads: Si ning ong-un wusin inu Buyanjin 
kemebesii Kéden ejen-ii or-a saYuysan Ging ong-un baysi Ugari-yin ékin inu ajuyu. 
“As for Buyanjin, the wusin (fu-jén) of the Si ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang), she was 
the daughter of Ugari, preceptor of the Ging ong (Ching wang), who had succeeded 
(lit., ‘sat in the place of’) Kéden ejen (i.e., Lord Kéden).” See Part II, notes 155, 
157, and 158. 

145 The Ta-hsing-hsien was in the Ta-tu circuit. Cf. Yiian shih 58 (ts‘é 19) 4al. 
Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 6 (1905) .348; A. C. Moute, TP 16 (1915) .402, 409, 418. 

146 Seventy-six for us. 

147 The name Po-lo Pu-hua (Bolod Buqa) means “ Steel Bull.” See Part II, note 165. 
The second son, Oron, is omitted in the enumeration at this point, because the text 
reverts to him below. In the Mongolian text, however, his name is inserted at this 
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point in the proper sequence: ded inu jungsu singun bingjang Oron. “ The second [is] 
Oron, bingjang (p‘ing-chang) of the jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng).” For other 
examples of the name Po-lo (Bolod) =#€ in Chinese texts cf. E. Cuavannes, TP 
6 (1905) .18; P. Petxior, TP 25 (1927-1928) .157, 162. 

*48 The name Pu-yen (Buyan) means “ Merit” in Mongolian. For its etymology see 
Part II, note 167. 

4° The name Pa-yen (Bayan) means “Rich” in Mongolian. See Part II, note 168. 

15° For Ju-chou cf. Viian shih 59 (ts‘é 19) .11a4-6. Cf. also R. pes Rotours, TP 25 
(1927-1928) .266. 

191 For the Pien-liang circuit cf. Yiian shih 59 (ts‘é 19) .7a3-7b6. Cf. also G. SCHLEGEL, 
TP 8 (1897) .218. 

152 The name J“u-lu (Tuyluy) means “Standard Bearer” in Turkish. See Part II, 
note 170. 

*°8 The tsung-kuan-fu of I-chi-nai was established in the twenty-third year of Chih- 
yiian 7B (1286). Cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20) .26b2-3. 

*°4Tn note 1 on page 506 of his article “Les documents chinois trouvés par la 
mission Kozlov 4 Kharakhoto” in JA 3 (1914) 503-518, PeLLIot commented briefly 
on two possible explanations of the name I-chi-nai, suggested by Ivanov. The first he 
rejected on phonetic grounds. “ L’autre, assez séduisante, verrait dans Yi-tsi-nai une 
transcription du mot s?-hia qui signifie ‘ ville’ et que le vocabulaire de 1190 transcrit 
par tseu-ni; mais ce n’est naturellement qu’une hypothése.” For a more recent study 
of the same problem cf. N. A. Nevskis, O HaHMeHOBAaHHH TaHryTCKOoro rocysapcTBa 
(“On the Name of the Tangut State ”] in 3anucku WUuctutyta BoctokoBesenua 
Akajlemun Hayk 2 (1938) .129-150 +1 plate (esp. pp. 142-143). For details con- 
cerning the I-chi-nai circuit cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20) .26a10-26b4. See also Part II, 
note 173. 

485 For the name Tieh-li-mi-shih (Dermi3) see Part II, note 174. 

25° Tn the fourth year of Chung-t‘ung FB #f— (1263) Qubilai established one ch‘ien- 
shu-ch‘u-mi-shih (= ch‘ien-shu-ch‘u-mi-yiian-shih) in the ch‘u-mi-yiian. Cf. Yiian 
shih 86 (ts‘é 29).1a7-8. Later (i.e., after 1818) there were finally established two 
ch‘ten-yiian $2 Be of the principal third grade. Although the Chinese text employs 
the title given to this office in 1263, the Mongolian text has éiimui 6n-ii sem én, which 
corresponds to the title finally decided upon after 1818. For details concerning the 
organization and duties of this agency, which handled military and secret affairs, cf. 
Yiian shih 86 (ts‘é 29) .1a4-2al. This text has been integrally translated by Ratcu- 
NEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 140-141. For ch‘u-mi cf. R. Sremy, TP 35 (1939-1940) .59; for 
ch‘u-mi(-yiian) cf. E. Coavannes, TP 5 (1904) [122a,] 482. 

157 For the office of p‘an-kuan cf. Yiian tien chang 7 (ts‘é 3).18b1. Cf. also Ratcu- 
NEVSKY, op. cit., p. 76, note 2. Cf. also A. C. Mouse and L. Gites, TP 16 (1915) .635, 
652; L. Gites, TP 24 (1925-1926) .320. 

158% Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20) .25a8-9 we read: In the first year of Chih-yiian 29C 
[1264] the Kan-su-lu tsung-kuan-fu was established. In the eighth year [1274] it was 
changed to Kan-chou-lu tsung-kuan-fu. 

15° For details on the Kan-chou circuit cf. Yiian shih 60 (ts‘é 20) .25a7-25b2. 

2©°'The name Ming-li Pu-hua (Manglai Buga) means “Forehead Bull” in Mon- 
golian. See Part II, note 178. Although the Chinese text gives no office for him, 
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the Mongolian text has: Tamju gongwu (Kan-chou kuan-fu “HON EE AF). See Part 
II, note 179. 

1°1 For the name Pai-chu (Baiju) see Part II, note 180. 

*°2Tn the hsing-chung-shu-shéng there were two lang-chung of the secondary fifth 
grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30).1b4-5 and Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 134, note 1. 
The title tso-yu-ssi-lang-chung of the text seems to indicate that Baiju held both posts 
concurrently. 

*68'The words hsing-shéng are an abbreviation of hsing-chung-shu-shéng. Cf. G. 
Maspero, 7P 12 (1911) .460. 

°4 The name Yo-lu Pu-hua (Yol Buqa) means “ Striped Bull” in Turkish. See Part ~ 
II, note 183. 

+85 Neither the ts‘an-chiin of the chien-hsiu-kuo-shih-fu nor the agency itself seems 
to be recorded under the government agencies in Yiian shih, but both are found in 
Yiian tien-chang. There in 7 (ts‘é $).1la7 it is stated that the ts‘an-chiin was of 
the principal fifth grade in rank. For ts‘an-chiin cf. also P. Petuiot, TP 32 (1936) .217. 

16° The chien-hsiu-kuo-shih is recorded in Yiian tien-chang 7 (ts‘é 3) .11a8. 

167 The name Cha-mu-ch‘th (Jamuéi) means “ Postman.” See Part II, note 185. 

168 For the chih-shéng-shé-jén cf. Yiian shih 82 (ts‘é 27) 5a4-7. 

18° There was one ching-li of the secondary fifth grade in the ta-ssi-nung-ssi. Cf. 
Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) .2b4. 

170 For details of the organization and duties of the bureau called ta-ssii-nung-ssii, 
which had supervision of matters concerning agriculture, sericulture, etc., cf. Yiian shih 
87 (ts‘é 29) .2a5-2b7. This text has been integrally translated by RatcHNevsky, op. 
cit., pp. 189-190. For ta-ssii-nung cf. also E. Coavannes, TP 7 (1906) .267. 

17. For the yiian-wai-lang of the Board of Employees cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) 8a7, 
where it is stated that there were two with the official rank of secondary sixth grade. 
Cf. also P. Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 126. 

17° For details of the li-pu or Board of Employees of the Yiian cf. Yiian shih 85 
(ts‘é 28) 8a6-10al. This text has been integrally translated by Ratcunevsky, op. cit., 
pp. 126-127. Cf. also F. Hirtu, TP 2 (1901) .66, 70; E. Cuavannes, TP 7 (1906) .147; 
H. Corpier, TP 9 (1908) .198; P. Pevxiot, TP 13 (1912) .494. 

178 For the lang-chung of the Board of War cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .26b1-2, where 
it is stated that there were two with the official rank of secondary fifth grade. Cf. 
also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 180. 

174 For details of the ping-pu or Board of War of the Yiian cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 
28) .26b1-27a6. This text has been integrally translated by RatcHNevsky, op. cit., pp. 
130-181. Cf. also A. Arenpt, TP 3 (1892) .568; G. ScuiteceL, TP 4 (1893) .201; TP 7 
(1896) .485; M. Courant, TP 9 (1898).27; F. Hmrn, TP 2 (1901) .66, 70; E. 
Cuavannes, TP 7 (1906).148; M. Feray, TP 7 (1906) .373. 

175 For the shih-lang of the Board of War cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .26b1, where it 
is stated that there were two with the official rank of principal fourth grade. Cf. also 
RatTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 180. Cf. also G. Masprero, TP 12 (1911) .457. 

176 For the fu-shih of the su-chéng-lien-fang-ssi, called su-chéng-lien-fang-fu-shih, cf. 
Yiian shih 86 (ts‘é 29).31a6-7, where it is stated that there were two in each tao 
with the official rank of principal fourth grade. 

177 For the agency called su-chéng-lien-fang|-ssti] and the areas (tao) under its 
direction cf. Yiian shih 86 (ts‘é 29) .80a10-31a10. This text has been partially (3la4- 
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$1al10) translated by RatcHNnevsky, op. cit., pp. 178-179. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 
9 (1908) .325. 

178 The word ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih is a transcription of the Mongolian daru‘yaci. For the 
most recent and most comprehensive note on the ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih cf. RatcHNEVSKY, 
op. cit., p. 82, note 3. For other examples, cf. E. Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904) .389, 406; 
A. C. Moute and L. Gitzs, TP 16 (1915) .635, 652, 680, 682; P. Petuiot, TP 29 
(1932) .171-172. 

179 For details of the Ta-tu-lu or Ta-tu circuit cf. Yiian shih 58 (ts°é 19) .3a4-3b6. 
Cf. also A. C. Moutez, TP 16 (1915) .402. 

189Tn the chung-shu-shéng there was a tso-ssi “Bureau of the Left” with two 
lang-chung of the principal fifth grade. There was also a yu-ssi “ Bureau of the Right ” 
with two lang-chung of the principal fifth grade. For the duties and functions of the 
tso-ssti cf. Yiian shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .5a5-5b7. This text has been translated by Ratcu- 
NEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 122-124. For tso-ssii lang-chung Ze BIBGP cf. also C. Arenpr, 
TP 3 (1892) 568. 

181 Tn the li-pu there were three shang-shu of the principal third grade. Cf. Yiian 
shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .8a6 and RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., p. 126. 

182 For the ts‘an-i-chung-shu-shéng-shih of the principal fourth grade, who had among 
other duties that of the direction of documents in the tso-ssi and yu-ssii, cf. Yiian 
shih 85 (ts‘é 28) .5a1-4. For the term ts‘an-i Bagge cf. E. Coavannes, TP 5 (1904) 433. 

183 For the general duties and functions of the Ta-tu-liu-shou, who was responsible 
among other things for the protection of the imperial palace and the capital city, 
cf. Yiian shih 90 (ts‘é 30) .1a4-1b7. 

184 Viin-nan-hsing-shéng is an abbreviation of Yiin-nan-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu 
shéng. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .8b7-9. 

85 For the hsiian-chéng-yiian, which had as its principal function the direction of 
Buddhism, monks and disciples, and the territory of Tibet, cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29). 
8a8-9a3. This text has been integrally translated by RaTcHNEvsKY, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 
There were two t‘ung-chih (= t‘ung-chih-hsiian-chéng-yiian-shih) of the principal 
second grade. Cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) .8b8. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904). 
398, 428. 

*86Tn the yii-shih-t‘ai there were two chih-shu-shih-yii-shih. Cf. Yiian shih 86 
(ts°é 29) .28a8-4. 

187 For the organization and functions of the yii-shih-t‘ai or censorate, cf. Yiian shih 
86 (ts‘é 29) .27b2-28a8. For the term yii-shih cf. B. Laurer, TP 8 (1907) .397; P. 
Peuuiot, TP 26 (1929) .228. 

188° There were four t‘ung-chih (= t‘ung-chih-shu-mi-yiian-shih) of the principal 
second grade in the ch‘u-mi-yiian. Cf. Yiian shih 86 (ts‘é 29) .1b5. 

18° See note 44 above in connection with this appointment. 

199 The title yin-ch‘ing-yung-lu-ta-fu was the sixth of the forty-two honorary titles 
granted civil officials. In rank it was the principal first grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 
(ts‘é 30).17a10. The term yin-ch‘ing Cig is an abbreviation of yin-yin-ch‘ing-shou 
SR EN FPR “silver seal and blue tassel.” 

191 The term chin-tzii A, an ellipsis for chin-chang tzii-shou BERR “ gold 
badge and purple tassel” (cf. E. von Zacu, Lezicographische Beitrége 3 [1905].75 
§ 674), is an abbreviation of the title chin-tzi-kuang-lu-ta-fu Ape HK, which 
is written in full in the Mongolian text (line 40) as gimsi gonglu daiwu. This title 
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was the fifth of the forty-two honorary titles granted civil officials. In rank it was 
the principal first grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17a10. 

192'The word chih-sun is a transcription of the Mongolian jisiin “color.” In the 
Yiian period the word designated the garments of one color, which were worn on the 
occasion of solemn Court banquets. In his important article “ Korai-shi ni mietaru 
Mokogo no kaishaku” fhe Stl Lint? SR AROMRE (“Explanation of 
the Mongol Words in the Kao-li shih be Annals of the Kao-li Dynasty”) in 
Toyo Gakuho PE SAHR 18 (1929).149-244, Smmarort Kurakichi A) 
studied this word (p. 229, no. 40) and cited the text in Yiian shih 78 (ts‘é 26) .10a3- 
1la6, which opens: RB B— fa ARAL. “ Chih-sun (jisiin) means a ‘ garment of 
one color’ in Chinese.” 

In his article “ Les mots mongols dans le be 3B Korye si” in JA 216 (1980). 
253-266, P. Prexuior formulated brief remarks on each of the words studied by 
Suiratort. For chih-sun cf. pp. 264-265. 40°. 

13 The expression tien-chung HLH is found in the Chin-tai pi-shu RBS ll 
(ts‘é 161) .8a8 in the “I kung t‘i-pa” 44S 882K [“ Colophons by I kung” (i.e., 
Cuov Pi-ta JK). 

194 The term ts‘ung-ming bate) is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.74): 
BAA. BH WBA . which Lecce (ibid.) rendered: “Heaven hears and sees as 
our people hear and see.” 

285 The expression i-li chung-wai BX RERAS- is found in the Fan-ch‘uan wén-chi 
BEI] 3H of Tu Mu FLA 17 (ts‘é 4) .2a5 in his “ Ts‘ur Tsao ch‘u hsing-pu shang- 
shu, Su Ti ch‘u tso-ch‘éng, Ts‘u1 Yii ch’u ping-pu shih-lang téng chih” FESR 
UR SE , REWER ER, FE EF BSE Hill . “ Patents Whereby Ts‘ur Tsao 
Is Appointed shang-shu of the hsing-pu, Su Ti Is Appointed tso-ch‘éng and Ts‘u1 Yii 
Is Appointed shih-lang of the ping-pu,” where it is correctly written yang-li chung- 
wai $34} SL. The character i $& of our text is an incorrect form of yang ane 
which is a variant of yang #B. The expression is given in GILEs, op. cit., under the 
character i §& (no. 5499) and translated: “filled various posts at the capital and in 
the provinces.” 

196 The expression ling-wén APPA] is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.378): 
#3 45 AY BA. which Lecce (ibid.) rendered as “this praise belongs to you of old.” 

°7' The expression k‘ung-chao FLH4 occurs twice in the Shih ching. Cf. Lxccz, 
op. cit. 4.246 and 4.517. The first text, GF LG . was rendered by LracE as “ whose 
virtuous fame is grandly brilliant.” The second, SKILB , was rendered as “ Great 
Heaven is very intelligent.” 

298 For the term 52 k cf. TP 9 (1898) .409. 

29° With the words @RIE—- ZAR compare the words fA]FE— A AG4, in the 
Chin-tai pi-shu (see note 193 above) 10 (ts‘é 161) .8a6 in the “I kung t‘i-pa.” 

20 For the term BA ef. F. Hints, TP 7 (1896) .483; J. Beauvais, TP 6 (1905) .54. 

201 The expression shih-ch‘uan 3\,#] seems to be the same as yung-ch‘uan FAR), 
which occurs four times in one passage in the Shu ching (Lecas, op. cit. 3.498-499) . 
In the first instance Leccr rendered it as “ were stimulated.” 

202 The expression pu ning AXfx is used frequently in the Tso chuan, where there 
are several examples of the words RAE. Cf., e.g., Lecce, op. cit. 5.519, line 9. 
Lecce translated these words (ibid., p. 524, Par. 3): “In my incompetency. 


For another example in epigraphical writing cf. the words RAGE Cr tees 


“ 
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i 43C in lines 15-16 of the text of an inscription cited by A. C. Move and L. 
Gites in TP 16(1915) .679. On page 644 these words are translated: “Thereupon I, 
His Majesty’s servant Méng-fu, devoid of eloquence, having respectfully saluted 
and prostrated myself, composed the following inscription.” 

203 For the term shih-kuan Sh ee ef. P. Petuiot, TP 23 (1924) .37, note 1. 

°° The words ku-lou [&| fj are found twice in the biography of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju 
By] HS ABAD in Shih chi 117 (ts‘é 28) .1a1-47b3: once in the passage al A [AIBA LAB 
Fi az “T am stupid and do not know the taboos” (26b9), and once in the 
passage tals A Fl BS AS aR a “TI am stupid and do not know what to say” 
(31b38-4) . 

2°5 The words J9FE- #8 4 45-2 BHMa¥ constitute a formula frequently encountered 
in epigraphical writing. Numerous examples may be found in the texts of inscriptions 
composed by Yt Chi (see note 24 above). Cf., e. g., GRAPH ine in Tao- 
yiian hsiieh-ku lu (see note 24 above) 23 (ts‘é 6) .2a4, BAFEF FEB IMEBA ibid. 
23 (ts‘é 6).14b2-3, WHASR YR ibid. 24 (ts‘é 6) .5b7-8, and 
Ba ea 4 FE HA ibid. 48 (ts‘é 12) .12a7-8. See also the example cited in 
note 202 above. 

20° The words Hin] FI are literally “Its text says.” The poem which follows is 
known technically as the ming $j or “epitaph.” In fact, it is nothing more than a 
résumé in verse of the preceding text in prose. In TP $1 (1935) .276, note 3 PELLIoT 
referred to the ming of the inscription in memory of Ma Ha-chih BY BY (Ma Haji) 
as “...1épitaphe proprement dite (ming), développement littéraire sans aucun 
intérét.” 

In this ming each verse consists of four characters. The last word of every odd 
verse is in an oblique tone. The last word of every even verse is in an even tone and 
rhymes with the last word of the preceding even verse. The rhymes are ch‘ing 
FH , kéng Be and chéng FR. 

*°7 The locus classicus of the term chin-ch‘én 3&3 is the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 
4.480) : EZ#2E . Lecce rendered these words as “O ye loyal ministers of the 
king.” Cf. Leace’s commentary, ibid., pp. 430-431, L. 6. Cf. also the following refer- 
ences in which it is a tzu: P. Pexuiot, TP 20 (1921) .243, note 1; TP 32 (1936) .17; 
J. J. Duyvenpak, TP 34 (1938-1939) .396. 

208 The expression k‘ung-wu FLX is found in two verses of the Shih ching (Lxcce, 
op. cit. 4.133 and 4.550). The first, JLZR# WJ, was rendered by Lecce as “ Looks 
grandly martial and strong,” the second, BRAC FLX. as “ Kwei-foo is very martial.” 

°° The locus classicus of the expression kan-ch‘éng —F-3R is the Shih ching (Lxeccx, 
op. cit. 4.13) HHRACR FR. “That stalwart, martial man might be shield 
and wall to his prince.” Cf. Leacr’s commentary on page 14, L. 3. Cf. also F. S. 
Covuvreur, Dictionnaire classique de la langue chinoise (Sien-Hsien, 1930), p. 270a-b. 

*1° The locus classicus of the expression ché-ch‘ung $f 7% is the commentary on the 
words yii-wu #5 Ng of the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.441). See note 211 below. 
The commentary was cited, but not translated, by Lrcar, ibid., p. 442, St. 9. 

*11 The locus classicus of the expression yii-wu fig. is the Shih ching (Lecce, op. 
cit. 4.441): FAA $B ig. , which Lecce rendered as “ And some, by his defence [of 
the weak} from insult.” See note 210 above. 

*12 The expression chuang-ch‘it HER is found in the Hsin-T‘ang shu 106 (ts‘é 24). 
2a2-8 in the biography of Tu Chéng-lun #£ JE ff, where we read: {Hf =H: HAH 
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SA BCUEAK E. “It is said that it is because in this locality there is a chuang-ch‘%i 
that for generations they (i.e., the Tu family) have been gentry.” 

*18 The expression p‘ing-ling PEA is found twice in the Tso chuan (Lxcck, op. cit. 
5.484, line 4 and 512, line 8). The first text, #5 FRI HS, was rendered by Leccx 
(ibid., p. 435, Par. 7) as “it [i.e., Ts‘coo—F. W. C.] has come insultingly up to our 
walls and suburbs ”; the second 15 DE Fe LE, (ibid., p. 516, Par. 9), as “it [i.e., 
Ch‘in—F. W. C.] has behaved with a cruel insolence to our State.” 

*14 The expression chuan-hsi ii HE is found in Hsin-T‘ang shu 217 _E (ts‘é 38). 
1a7-8 in the lieh-chuan on the Hui-ho RA (Uivur) where we read: 7K Et PAGE 
“They migrate following water and grass.” 

71 The locus classicus of the name Ku-tsang is the Han shu 28 (ts‘é 11) .2b6. Cf. 
also P. Pettiot, TP 22 (1923) 375: “c’est 1a le nom donné depuis les Han 4 la région 
de J} Leang-tcheou du Kan-sou.” Cf. also pp. 609-610 of the article “The Date 
of the Sogdian Ancient Letters” by W. B. Hennine in BSOAS 12 (1948) .601-615. 

"16 The words shéng-shéng ##i#ifi occur twice in the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.11 
and 4.514). The first text, ‘et fit—-T% fi. was rendered by Lecce as “ Right 
is it that your descendants / Should be as in unbroken strings!” Cf. also ibid., p. 11, 
L. 3; the second, -F##fi#fi, as “ Your descendants will continue in unbroken line.” 

17 Cf. the Shih ching (Lucas, op. cit. 4.15 and 4.253). The first text, P9#AD Bx. 
was rendered by Lecce as “In the south rise the trees without branches.” (In his 
commentary, ibid., p. 16, St. 1, L. 1, Lecce stated: “ BK means ‘lofty trees with 
few or no branches low down.’”) The second text, HAMA Brak. was 
rendered by Lecce as “One [i.e., bird—F. W. C.] issues from the dark valley, / And 
removes to the lofty tree.” 

718 The term p‘an-kén FH Hd is found in the Hou-Han shu 58 (ts‘é 22) .3b5 in the 
biography of Yu Hsi RH. 

*1° The locus classicus of the term chiu-ching JLJi is the Li chi 8 (ts‘é 1).16al. 
Lecce, The Li Ki I-X, p. 196.19 translated it as “the Nine Plains.” In note 1 on 
page 196 he wrote: “The ‘ Nine Plains’ below must have been the name of a burying- 
place used by the officers of 3in.” 

*20' The words yiin-yiin YY are found in the Ch‘u-tz‘t FR RE 15 (ts'é 5).15b3 in 
the “ Ai sui” $3 gf in the “Chiu ssi” FLAG in the passage ik Ainiz » which 
probably inspiréd the wie R of our text. 

*21 The locus classicus of the expression liu-ch‘iian Zi is the Shih ching (Lecce, 
op. cit. 4.488). Leacr rendered it as “the [course of the] streams and springs.” 

*22 The expression fa-yiian % Ji is found in the Erh-ya 2.14b4. 

*28 The expression hung-t‘ing }4J,¥% is found in the Tséng-kuang chu-shih yin-pien 
T‘ang Liu hsin-shéng chi 24 (ts‘é).4b6 of Liu Tsung-yiian in his “ Yung-chou Wan- 
shih t‘ing chi” 34 BAER “Record of the Wan-shih t‘ing of Yung-chou.” 

234 Hsi-ning is an abbreviation for Hsi-ning-wang. 

*°5 The expression yu-chén wily FE is found in the Lin-ch‘uan hsien-shéng wén-chi 
RE JIFEAR ar HE 13 (tsé 4).8a8 by Wanc An-chih = %47 (1021-1086) in his 
“ Chang-shih ching-chii yiian” 9 ERP EBS - 

26 The words Sf; --F#E are from the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.882), where the 
text reads: BES RAL FE. Lecce rendered this: “Do not take the ancients for their 
pattern.” 

227'The words i-i RR are frequently used in the Shih ching. (Cf., e.g., Lecce, 
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op. cit. 4.261). Cf. also E. Erxes, TP 31 (1934-1935) .401 for an example in the 
Chiu-pien FLF# of Sunc Yi FE. 

*28 For this expression see note 120 above. 

22° The words chung-hsiao hie are found in the Shu ching (LEccE, op. cit. 3.489), 
where the text reads: £8 {€2#. Lecce rendered this: “be loyal, be filial.” 

28° The term hsi ming $$fm¥ is found frequently in the ancient literature. Cf., e. g., 
the Chou I 1 (ts‘é 1).13a6: --—=$394ir <..uch Lecce, The Yi King, p. 276, VII.2, 
rendered: “‘ The king has thrice conveyed to him the orders (of) his favour.’” 

*51 The locus classicus of the expression pien-fan ($2 #% is the Tso chuan (Lecce, op. 
cit. 5.451, line 4). The text in which the expression is found is a verse of the Shih 
ching cited in the Tso chuan. It runs: [2#€7E%; Lecce (ibid., p. 453, Par. 8) 
translated this as “ Discriminating and able are their attendants.” In the Shih ching, 
however, (Lecce, op. cit. 4.403) this verse runs: 2B 2E 72%. Lecce translated this 
also as: “ Discriminating and able are their attendants.” “This shows that (BH 
is to be read as 2R2B , that is, as a reduplicated binom.” Cf. page 303, XXX, 2 
of the article “ Fourth Supplement to the Ku-shu i-i chii-li EBPEBEW id 
by P‘er Hsiieh-hai 3¢4¢7¥ as translated by Achilles Fanc in MS 10 (1945) .239-308. 

*82Tn the P‘ei-wén yiin-fu (The Commercial Press ed.), p. 1250c, under the rubric 
(ij sy , we find two entries from works of Ming authors, the first of whom is Sun 
Lien, Wer Su’s biographer (see note 7 above). 

°88 The expression chi-shan fiz is from the well-known passage: BEZRY 
AR ee BS of the Chou I 1 (ts‘é 1) .6b10-7al. Leccr, The Yi King, p. 419, Chapter IT, 
5 rendered this: ‘The family that accumulates goodness is sure to have super- 
abundant happiness, . . .” 

°84 The expression mi-yiian HBe is found in the Hou-Han shu 10 F (ts‘é 35) .1b7 
in the “Lili chih” @t}RR. 

*85 The expression yiin-jéng 2 is from the Erh-ya 1.14a7: BAZTBEN 
Ro (MEW. HALFRE FR. (BM mFS.) “The son of a k'un- 
sun is a jéng-sun. (Jéng is also ch‘ung [‘double’].) The son of a jéng-sun is a 
yiin-sun. (It is speaking of being light and distant like a floating cloud.)” Cf. also 
E. Cuavannes, TP 9 (1908) .316, note 1: “ D’aprés le dictionnaire Eul ya, le fils du 
fils de l’arriére-petit-fils est appelé 1] F#; le fils de ce dernier est appelé = FR; de la 
vient l’expression 2} désignant d’une maniére générale la postérité de quelqu’un.” 
Cf. also Fine Han-chi, op. cit., p. 247. 

*8°'The expression lich-lich 347) occurs frequently in the Shih ching. Cf. e.g., 
LeccE, op. cit. 4.414. 

*87 The expression tsai-yang RB is found in the Lu Shih-héng wén-chi PE--#R 
BCH 5.705, in the “Ta Cura Mi” 2 ERR. 

*88 The expression hsiu-shéng {XK #¥ is found in the “Chin ching fu” 4 GR of 
Lu Ling-wén Ari. Cf. Ch‘in-ting Ch'iian-T‘ang-wén 4RiE A> EBC 296 (ts'é 
60). 1b12. 
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Part II 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[1] yeke Mongyol ulus-tur 

[2] jrly-iyar Si ning 

[3] ong Indu-da 

[4] bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu 





[1] jrly-iyar Dai On yeke Mongyol ulus-un Si ning ong Indu-da 
bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu: 

[2] jrly-iyar jungsu Singun samjing Ui Suu-yi bii tas-un ayalyus-i 
joqiyayulbai: Ting gui gung siken dai kausi Jang Ki-yi 
bicigiilbei: jungsu Singun yiucing Cinging bai-yi manglai 
-yin iisiig-i bicigiilbei: jungsu Singun soocing Esenbuq-a-yi 
mongyoléilan oréiyuluyad uiyur¢ilan bicigiilbei: 

[3] mongke tngri-yin ibegeliber yeke Mongyol ulus-un qan-i 
narbai-yi nigedkegiiliin jayayadaysabar delekei-yin ejen 

[4] Cinggis qayan tngri-yin joriy-i dayan iimedii yajar-aéa yeke 
iile-yi biitiigen altan beyeber ulus qamun ayalan yabuysan 
dotiiger on-dur Uiyudun qan inu Bartuy Ard iduy qud 
medeliin irgen-iyen abuyad oroju 

[5] suu-tu 

[6] Cinggis qayan-i dayan barayun eteged Sartayéin ayan ayalan 
yabuju jub jugiyer kiicii 6ggiin ulus qamulduysan-u silta- 
yabar olan-éa dotun-a soyurqaydaysan ajuyu: goyin-a gad 
qad-un Cay-tur ber iduy qud-un sayibar oroju ulus-un 
emiin-e kii¢ii 6ggiigsen jerge-yi inu degejilen soyurqaju 
anda 

[7] quda uruy barilduysan-¢a ejiy-e kiirtele egiiri urtu-da soyur- 
qaydaqu siltayan kemebesii iduy qud Gber-iin tiisimel-iyer 
-iyen iregei-iidiigiii iiiles-i urida béged uqaju tngri-yin joriy-i 
dayan yabuysabar bolbai j-e ediige jungSu Singun bingjang 
Oron-u uridus-un ujayur barilduju iregsen-i jergeber 

[8]  iigiiley-e Ji jing qorin qoyaduyar on dérben sara-dur 
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[9] jrly-iyar bi Ui Suu-yi bingjang Oron-u uridus-un kegiir-tiir 
bayiyuldaqu bii tas-un ayalyus-i joqiyatuyai kemegsen-diir 
jogiyan egiiskejii dayusuyai-iidiigiii-e basa geméas bitig- 
iyer duradgar-un degediis-e Oron-u Ging iinen-iyer kiicii 
Oggiigsen jerge-yi uqabasu uridus-a inu ong ner-e neme- 
gdekii bui kemen 

[10] jungsu Singun noyad-iyar dcigiilbesii ecige inu Indu-da Si 
ning ong ner-e soyurqaju 6gbei m6n on jiryuyan sara-dur 
basa bi Ui Suu-yi bii tas-un ayalyus-i jogiyayulun: Janki 
-bar biéigiiliin: Cinging bai-bar manglai-yin yeke iisiig-i 
bicigiiliin: Esenbuq-a-yi mongyol¢ilan oréiyuluyad bi¢i- 
giltiigei kemen 

[11] jrly boluysan-u siltayabar bi Ui Suu ulam-ca bolyabasu 
bingjang Oron ujayur barayun eteged Bis Baliy-a nuntuy 
-tu ujayur-tan-u uruy ajuyu: elinéiig inu Qar-a Uiyud-un 
yajar-a bokiii-diir iduy qud-ta qalqanliy totoy ner-e égtejii 
noyalan yabuysan ajuyu: qalqan kemebesii gerisge metii 
yajiyu dayisun-i 

[12]  gqalqalaju gqariyulqu-yi kemeyii: totoy kemebesii 6tégiis-iin 
guiloyu ner-e inu ajuyu: 

[13] suu-tu 

[14] Cinggis qayan tiir-iin ulus qamun yabuqui-dur mén qalqanliy 
Qar-a totoy iduy qud-tur siidkiin duradgqaju 

[15] suu-tu 

[16] Cinggis qayan-u er-e-yi iilii jobayan ayta-yi iilii kdlérgen 
sayibar oroju kiiéii 6ggiigseber soyurqaydaju irgen jasa- 
yulun tiisigdebesii egenegte degediis-e acilan kiiéii égkii-yi 
erkilen ulus-a gour-tu iiiles-i eten tus-a-tu-yi yabuyuluysa- 
bar olan-a masi sayisiyaydaysan ajuyu. ene ayan imayi 
wungsinglar-un 

[17] si Sen daiwu Samsi dingéu qing jung’u Singun yiuéing Wan 
yang giin gung ner-e soyurqaju dggiiged gergei inu Tayai 
quncui Tuyan Qus neretii Uiyud-un yajar-a bokiii-diir iduy 
qud-ta Ana tegrim ner-e égtegsen ajuyu. ene ayan Wan 
yang giin wuSin ner-e soyurqaju 

[18] dgbei: ebiige inu Ataibugq-a qatayu joriy-tu bayatur jiriike 
-tii bokii-yin siltayabar ada-tu iiile-diir uéirabasu ber qatayu 
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[19] 


[20] 


[21] 


[22] 
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joriy-iyan iilii qariyulun aysan ajuyu: qoyin-a elinéiig inu 
Qar-a yiucing ebed¢cin kiirtejii aljangyu boluysan-dur k6- 
begiid-iyen iregiiljii geriyes iige talbir-un 

ta iilii untuyaitan nasuda uruysi jigdiin kicigen yabuqu-yi 
erkileged uridus-un sayin ner-e-yi buu yutuyadqun keme- 
gdegsen-ii tula m6én Ataibuq-a bingjang iiileddekii ken 
iiiles-i iilii iileden Cidaqui-éa giiicegen iilediigsen ajuyu: 
qoyin-a Duu-a Busm-a-tan 

kdbegiid buly-a bolbasu mén Ataibuq-a Qoégar iduy qud-i 
dayan yeke torii-yin emiin-e kii¢ii 6ggiin yabuyad buly-a-yi 
bur¢iysan-u qgoyin-a basa Uiyud-un yajar-a Bis Baliy-tur 
cerig ayan-u iiile jedkiir boluyad ulus irgen toytayan 
yadaju (?) dumduyaljaysan-dur 

Qar-a Qoéo-dur negiijii ireged qotod balayad nemen bosqaju 
quruyan ba yoyuryas eriigiiliin niidiigiiljii_ulus-iyar-iyan 
bolju yayéa joriy-iyar goton bekilen sitiigeleldiin bokiii-diir 
Duu-a-tan kébegiid arban qoyar tiimed éerigiid-iyer qoton 
-u ¢ayada kiiréii biirin qadqulduqui-dur 

mon Ataibuq-a iikiikiiiben iilii talyan yeke torii-yi sedkijii 
beyenggediin sitiigeleldiin qadqulduyad olan-éa uruysi ya- 
buju temdegtei-e kii¢ii 6ggiigsen-ii siltayabar imayi itegeltii 
tuy-tu Cerigiid-iin noyan bolyan tiisiged darqan ner-e ber 
dggiigsen ajuyu: qoyin-a iduy qud 


[23] deger-e ayuljan yarcu irebesii m6én Ataibuq-a ayruy-iyan 


[24] 


[25] 


abuyad dayan irekiii-diir jobalang-ud-i iilii talyan jayur-a 
berke éél-nuyud-i tuyuluyad Yungéang-dur kiirbesii yajar 
usun-u nayir jogis-tu amun kiinesiin elbeg-tii-yin tula 
doturayan oyisiyaju orusin Yungéang-a 

nuntuylaysan ajuyu: m6én Ataibuq-a job es-e boluysan-u 
goyin-a angq-a urida ya jung daiwu sangon-iyar siken ji 
kauSi ner-e nemejii 6ggiiged darui-dur basa jing wung 
daiwu Tamju Singun samjing bolyayad udayaran basa kii 
si San daiwu Samsi Singun yiucing ner-e 

nemejii 6géiigii ene ayan basa yunglu daiwu Tamju Singun 
bingjang jingSi juu gui jui wung Sin gui gung ner-e nemejii 
dggiiged job es-e boluysan gergei inu Sumay-a qadum eke 











[26] 


[27] 


[28] 
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inu Tayai quncui-da soyurqaju 6ggiigsen ner-e-yin yosuyar 
ner-e nemejii 6gbei: qoyin-a Sin gui tai wuSin 

ner-e 6géiigii: kébegiid inu yurban ajuyu: yekemed inu 
Terkiin Buq-a: ded inu Alinbugq-a: yutuyar inu Indu keme- 
besii bingjang Oron-u e¢éige inu ajuyu: m6n Indu esen bokiii 
-diir-iyen nasu kébegiid-iyen soyiin suryar-un ta kébegiiked 
nasun iiciigiiken ali-be jobalangud-i es-e 

iijebei tariyan-u iiile-yi erkilejii jub jugiyer-iyen aman 
qoyulai tejigen qatayujiyad Cidaqui-éa sayin iiile iiiledéii 
mayui iiile buu béged iiilediidkiin. etige eke-de toré- 
giildegsen ba tejiyegdegsen aci-yi masi [kii]ndii-de sedkijii 
yabuyad aq-a degii kiimiin-liige boduraldubasu erke 
omoy-iyan iilii jiyan 6ber-ecée dorodus ii¢iiged-i buu basum- 
jilan 6ber-etegen erdem-tii sayid-luy-a aq-a degii barildu 
ker-be 


[29] degediis-e soyurqaydaju oralayuldabasu beyeben ariyun-a 


[30] 


[31] 


[32] 


[33] 


saqiju kiéigen uruysi jigdiin yabuyad Ging iinen joriy-iyar 
degediis-e acilan kiiéii égkiiiben erkilen irgen-i dber-iin 
kébegiin sibayun metii tayalaju yabubasu ta eregii qour-tur 
ilii oroyad mon-a mon-a qgoyin-a 

sayin ner-e tanu egiiride aldarsiyuldamui j-e edeger iiges 
kemebesii tan-a uqaydaqu bui kemegsen ajuyu: moén Si 
ning ong Indu egenegte Ging iinen joriy-iyan beye-yin 
(?) aéan bolyan erkilejii yabuqu-yin tula yajarliy ele irgen 
imayi kiindiilen aysan ajuyu: qoyin-a 

Ji Sin qoyaduyar on qubi sara-yin arban dérben-e ebedcin 
kiirtejii job jiron nasun-dur-iyan tngri-yin jayayan-a giii- 
cegdebesii yasun inu Yungéang-un jegiin eteged Giin 
Moren-ii qijayar-a orusiyuluysan ajuyu: imada angq-a 
urida wung kiin daiwu libu 

-yin langjung ner-e soyurqaju éggiiged darui jung Siin daiwu 
libu-yin Silang ner-e nemejii 6ggiiged udayaran basa ga yi 
daiwu libu-yin éangsu ner-e nemeged basa si dii daiwu 
Samsi Singun yiuéing bolyayad basa yunglu daiwu Tamju 
Singun bingjang bolyayad basa Gi gui gung 

ner-e nemejii 6géiigii: iilii udan darui-dur basa Si ning ong 
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ner-e soyurgqaju oggiiged qanlim 6n-ii noyad-iyar (?) sitiu 
kemekii siliig-tii 


[34] sén bitigiiljii Sggiiged Si ning ong-un wuSin inu Buyanjin 


[35] 


[36] 


[37] 


[38] 


[39] 


[40] 


[41] 


kemebesii Kéden ejen-ii or-a sayuysan Ging ong-un baysi 
Ugari-yin 6kin inu ajuyu. angq-a urida wungsinglar-un 
Dai ging ken giin bolyan: ndégiige-te Wan yang giin giin 
ner-e 6ggiiged. yutuyar 

-ta Giin wuSin ba Giin tai wuSin: Gi gui tai wuSin ner-e 
dggiiged job es-e boluysan-u qoyin-a ene ayan basa Si ning 
ong wuSin ner-e soyurqaju égbei: mén Si ning ong tai 
wuSin Ji jing arban naimaduyar on jiryuyan sara-yin 
arban doérben-e job dalan doluyan nasun-dur-iyan ebed¢in 
-iyer iigei boljuyu: imada-Ca jiryuyan kébegiid torégsen 
ajuyu: yekemed inu Bolodbuq-a: ded inu jungsu Singun 
bingjang Oron: yutuyar inu Buyan: doétiiger inu Bayan 
Suu jiu-yin tungji boluysan ajuyu: tabtuyar inu 

Tuyluy ediiged-tiir Isin-a ¢dlge-yin sunggon: jiryuduyar inu 
Derbis Giimui 6n-ii sem 6n bui:; aéi kébegiin inu tabun 
ajuyu: Buq-a Tamju ¢Célge-yin wubun: Manglaibuq-a 
Tamju gongwu: Baiju ging yamsi 6n-ii tiisigiin: Yolbuq-a 
gem siu gui Si wuu-yin samgiin: 

Jamuéi: mén bingjang Oron kemebesii Si ning ong-un ded 
kébegiin inu ajuyu: tiir-iin iiile-diir barildur-un jising SeSin 
-¢a dai sinungsi-yin gingli; ii tai-yin geméa iiSi: libu-yin 6n 
uilang bingbu-yin langjung boluyad mén bu-yin Silang 
iyduriyulju 

yabuyad Quu nam Jesi Gang dung yurban dau lemwangsi 
-yin wusSi tiisigdeged Daidulu-yin daruyaci jungsu soo si 
langjung: libu ¢angsu: Singun samyi Daidu liusu: Qarajang 
Singun samjing: sénjing 6n-ii tungji: basa Daidulu-yin 
daruyaci: iiSi tai-yin jisu: ¢iimui 6n-ii tungji: 

jungsu Singun yiuCcing boluyad darui-dur degegsi iyduriyulju 
bingjang bolyan tiisigdeged udayaran basa -yurban-ta 
iiyelen degegsi iyduriyulun soyurgaydaju jung’u Singun 
aqalaqu bingjang tiisigdeged yin sing yunglu daiwu sangon 
dgtejii yabuyad darui-dur basa gimsi gonglu daiwu 

sangon nemejii éggiiged qas nisan ber subutu jisiin altan 
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biis-e soyurqaydabai: bi j-e Ui Suu bingjang Oron-luy-a 
nigen yamun-dur egiiri od qamtu neyite soyurqaydaju iiile 
qadayalan tiisigdegsen-ce bolyabasu ayali inu jibqulang 
deger-e oyin inu gegegen ulus-un yeke 

iiile-diir dadmayai békii-yin siltayabar dotur-a ba yadan-a 


[42] 
iiile-diir tiisigdegsen-diir job yabuysan sayin ner-e inu olan-a 
temdegtei-e uqaydaysabar 

[43] suu-tu 


[44] qayan soyurgaju imayi tulqu ner-e-diir kiirgeged ulus-un 


yeke iiile-yi qadayalayulju iide manayar (?) kegiidel iigei 


[45] altan Girai-dur oran yarun yabuju asaraydayad ober-iin beye 


qad-ta ner-e ber soyurqal uridus-tur-iyan ba ong ner-e 
kiged soyurqayulqu kemebesii yayéa nigen iidiir-iin kitigel 
qatayujil-iyar giiiéegsen busu egenegte uidgari iigei iijii- 
giilen kii¢ii 6ggiigseber ayin soyurqaydabai j-e 


[46] qayan ejen manu Oron-i ene metii belgetiii-e soyurqan kii¢ii 


[47] 


Oggiigsen jerge-yi inu ujayur-a iijiigiir-tiir kiirtele bici- 
giljii bii tas-tur Goyulyayulqu siltayan kemebesii uruysida 
diiri diirsii bolyaju olan tiisimel-i qomuyaljayulqu-yin tula 
buyu j-e: bi ii¢iigiiken boyol tiisimel Ui Suu iilii cidaqu 
budayu oyitu 

kiimiin bégetele urida tobéiyan j-e qadayalaysan-aéa silta- 
yalan yadaju ayuyad nemiged bii tas-un ayalyus-i siliig 
selte joqiyaju négéigsen uridus-un anu ner-e-yi iren odun 
yabuqu mor deger-e bayiyulqu siltayan kemebesii 


[48] degediis-iin kiindii a¢i-yi busiren sedkijii ediigiiliin aldarsi- 


[49] 


yuluyad qgoyitus-i ber qomuyaljayulqui-a buyu j-e 


beler-ce Uiyud-un qan inu: 

Bis Baliy-a orusin sayun ajuyu: 
berkesiyel iigei bayatur er-e tér6jii: 
bekilejii ulus-iyan sayitur jar¢imlajuyu::: 


yajiyu dayisun-i galqalaju oyir-a es-e qalyaysan: 
galtaril iigei qadqulduju sayiban oldaysan: 
qadayalaysan mingyan-iyan abuyad Qamil-a talbiysan: 


[50] qayan-a kii¢ii 6ggiin negiijii Yungcang-a nuntuylaysan::: 
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dskiileng urtu modun uryubasu ele oi-dur: 
ujayur inu giin-e iindiisiileyii 6tegen-ii kiii-diir: 
iilii toridiin debiilbesii buly nasuda urusgqal-dur: 
urusuyad nayursiju iilii sirgiyii ali-be ¢ay-tur-:- 


[51] qayan-ca Si ning ong ner-e soyurqaydaysan Indu: 


[52] 


qaladaju kébegiid-iyen bariyuluysan ajuyu: Gegejiben 
(?) nimtu: 
yayéa Oron-u kiiéii 6ggiigsen-iyer job inu kiindii: 


qamuy biigiideger neres-iyen bicigiilbei bii tas-tur qamtu-:- 


kébegiid uruy Ginu gotolayar: 
kereglegdejii jergeber noyalabai: 
gereljii jasay-Ca beyes-iyen saqiquibar: 
ken-e ber mayui es-e kemegdebei::: 


suryaju ele Oggiigsen soyiiger-i Ginu: 

soni iidiir saqiju es-e (?) onurdabai: 

suu jali-yi jalbariju yabuysabar: 

soyurgal kiirtebei iikiigsen ba amidu-dur-::: 


yadan-a Giin MGren neretii sildegen-diir-i: 
yayiqamsiy-a bosqaju amu kegiir-iin ger-i: 


[53] qayan-u jrly-i saisang-ud-ta kiirtegsen-diir-i: 


[54] 


qayaly-a-dur ¢inu bii tas bayiyulbai yeke-de teli-:- 


urtu-da iiilediigsen-iyer sayin udq-a: 

uruy-iyar manduba ébedegsi sayéa: 

iilii ele uyidun baribasu sedkil-iyen yayéa: 
uruysi-da maytayulqu-yi yayun eriitele bui tan-a-:- 


Ji jing gorin qgoyaduyar on bars jil arban sara-yin arban 
qoyar-a bayiyulbai -:- sadu sadu::- 
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INDEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 


[N.B. All numbers refer to lines of the text—those in boldface type to the lines of 
the top. Proper names are capitalized. Words of Chinese origin are identified by 
characters, with their modern Mandarin readings. The Ancient Mandarin readings are 
given, where possible, in the notes to the translation of the Mongolian text.] 


a- 
aysan 18, 30 
ajuyu 6, 11(2), 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
22, 24, 26(2), 30(2), 31, 34, 
36 (2) , 37, 38, 49, 51 
amu 52 
-a (dat.-loc.) 9, 11(2), 16 (2), 17, 20, 
23, 25, 29, 31(2), 42, 48, 49(2), 
50 (2), 52, 54 
ab- 
abuyad 4, 23, 49 
-ata (abl.) 4, 47 
acan 30 
acti kébegiin 37 
acti 48 
atila- 
atilan 16, 29 
ada-tu 18 
ayali 41 
ayta 16 
ayulja- 
ayuljan 23 
ayruy [= ayuruy] 23 
aldarsiyul- 
aldarsiyuluyad 48 
aldarsiyulda- 
aldarsiyuldamui 30 
ali-be 26, 50 
Alinbuq-a 26 
aljangyu 18 
altan 4 (altan beyeber), 41 (altan 
biis-e) , 45 (altan Cirai) 
aman qoyulai 27 (aman qoyulai 
tejigen) 
amidu 52 
amun kiinesiin 23 
Ana tegrim 17 
anda 6 (anda [7] quda uruy barildu- 
ysan) 
angq-a urida 24, 31, 34 


anu 47 
aq-a degii 27 (aq-a degii kiimiin) , 28 
(aq-a degii barildu) 

aqala- 

aqalaqu 40 
arban dérben-e 31, 36 
arban naimaduyar 35 
arban qoyar-a 54 
arban goyar tiimed 21 
arban sara 54 
Ard v. Bartuy Ard 
ariyun 29 (ariyun-a) 
asarayda- 

asaraydayad 45 
Ataibuq-a 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 
ayala- 

ayalan 4,6 (ayah ayalan) 
ayalyus 2, 9, 10, 47 
ayan 20 (erig ayan-u iiile) 
ayan ayala- 6 (ayan ayalan) 
ayan v. ene ayan 
ayin [= eyin] 45 
ayu- 

ayuyad 47 


ba 27, 35, 42, 45, 52 
bayatur 18, 49 
baysi 34 ° 
bai [pai/po 474 J v. Cinging bai 
Baiju 37 
balayad 21 (qotod balayad) 
Baliy v. Bis Baliy 
-ban (poss.-refl.) 49 
-bar (instr.) 3, 7, 10(2), 16, 18, 22, 
42, 51, 52; v. sayibar, siltayabar 
barayun eteged 6, 11 
Baréuy Ard 4 (Baréuy Ard iduy qud) 
bari- 
baribasu 53 
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bariyul- 
bariyuluysan 51 
barildu- 
barildu 28 
barilduysan 7 
barilduju 7 
barildur-un 38 
bars jil 54 
basa 9, 10, 20, 24(2), 25, 32(4), 35, 
39, 40 (2) 
basum/jila- 
basumjilan 28 
Bayan 36 
bayiyul- 
bayiyulbai 53, 54 
bayiyulqu 47 
bayiyulda- 
bayiyuldaysan 4, 1 
bayiyuldaqu 9 
-be v. ali-be, ker-be 
bekile- 
bekilejii 49 
bekilen 21 
beler 49 
belgetiii 46 (belgetiii-e) 
-ben (poss.-refl.) 22, 29, 51 
ber 6, 18, 22, 41, 45, 48, 52 
-ber (instr.) 3, 4, 16, 45; v. jergeber 
berke 23 
berkesiye- 
berkesiyel 49 
beye 4, 29 
beye qad 45 © 
beyenggediin 22 
beyes 51 
bi 9, 10, 11, 41, 46 
bitig 9 
bicigiil- 
biéigiilbei 2 (2) , 51 
bidigiiljii 46 
biigiiltiigei 10 
biéigiiliin 10 (2) 
bii [pei AH] v. bii tas 
bii tas 4, 1, 2, 9, 10, 46, 47, 51, 53 
bing [ping F& ] v. bingbu 
bingbu 38 
bing [p‘ing JS] v. bingjang 


bingjang 7, 9, 11, 19, 26, 32, 36, 38, 
40 (2), 41 
bingjang jingSi 25 (Tamju Singun 
bingjang jingsi) 
Bis Baliy 11, 20, 49 
boduraldu- (?) 
boduraldubasu (?) 27 
boyol 46 
bol- 
bolbai 7 
bolbasu 20 
bolju 21 
boljuyu 36 
boluyad 20, 38, 40 
boluysan 11, 18, 24, 25, 35, 36 
bolya- (1) 
bolyayad 24, 32 (2) 
bolyaju 46 
bolyan 22, 30, 34, 40 
bolya- (2) 
bolyabasu 11, 41 
Bolodbugq-a 36 
bosqa- 
bosqaju 21, 52 
bé- 
bokii 18, 42 
bokiii 11, 17, 21, 26 
béged 7, 27 
bégetele 47 
bu [pu #§] 38; v. bingbu, libu (1), 
libu (2) 
budayu 46 
bui 9, 30, 37, 53 
buly [= bulay] 50 
buly-a 20 
buly-a bol- 20(buly-a bolbasu) 
bun [p‘an 4P]]] v. wubun 
Buq-a 37; v. Alinbuq-a, Ataibuq-a, 
Bolodbuq-a, Esenbuq-a, Manglai 
-buq-a, Terkiin Buq-a, Yolbuq-a 
buréi- 
bur¢iysan 20 
busire- [= biisire-] 
busiren [= biisiren] 48 
Busm-a 19 (Duu-a Busm-a-tan[20] 
k6begiid) 
busu 45 
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buu 19, 27, 28 
Buyan 36 
Buyanjin 34 
buyu 4, 1, 46, 48 
biigiideger 51 (qamuy biigiideger) 
biirin 21 
biis-e 41 (altan biis-e) 
biisire- v. busire- 
biitiige- 
biitiigen 4 


éa [ch‘a #£] v. geméa iisi 

-ca (abl.) 7, 11, 19, 22, 27, 46, 51 

tay 6, 50 

éayada 21 

éang [ch‘ang 8] v. Yungtang 

cang [shang frg ] v. Cangsu 

éangsu 32 (libu-yin éangSu) , 39 (libu 
éangsu) , 39 (libu ¢angsu) 

éas [pl. of éa q. v.] v. gemcas 

-te (abl.) 41, 49 

éegeji 51 (Gegejiben) 

éerig ayan 20 (éerig ayan-u iiile) 

éerigiid 21, 22 

tida- 

_ Cidaqui 19,27 | 

Cin [Ch‘én fii] v. Cinging bai 

ting [ch‘éng 7K] v. sooting, yiuting 

cing iinen 29, 30 

ing iinen-iyer 9 

Cinggis qayan 4, 6, 14, 16 

Cinging bai 2, 10 

Ginu 51, 52, 53 

éirai 45 (altan Cirai) 

coyulyayul- 

Coyulyayulqu 46 

cdl-nuyud 23 

cdlge 37 ([amju Gélge), 37 (Isin-a 
cdlge) 

éu [ch‘u & ] v. dingéu 

éii [ch‘u/shu ff] v. ciimui on 

éiimui 6n 37, 39 


-da (dat.-loc.) 3, 1, 7, 10, 25, 53 (2) 
-daéa (dat.-loc. + abl.) 36 
dadmayai 42 
daya- 
dayan 4, 6,7, 20, 28 


dayus- 
dayusuyai 9 
dai [tai/ta 4] v. dai kausi, Dai On, 
Dai qing ken giin, dai sinungsi, 
Daidu liusu, Daidulu, daiwu 
dai kauSi v. siken dai kausi 
Dai On 1 
Dai qing ken giin 34 
dai sinungsi 38 
Daidu liusu 39 
Daidulu 39 (2) 
daiwu v. ga yi daiwu, gimsi gonglu 
daiwu, jing wung daiwu, jung 
Siin daiwu, si dii daiwu, si Sen 
daiwu, wung kiin daiwu, ya jung 
daiwu, yin sing yunglu daiwu, 
yunglu daiwu 
dalan doluyan 36 
darqan 22 
daruyati 39 (2) 
darui 32 
darui-dur 24, 33, 40 (2) 
dau [tao 34] v. yurban dau 
dayisun 11, 49 
-de (dat.-loc.) 27 ({kiiJndii-de), 53 
(yeke-de) 
debiil- 
debiilbesii 50 
ded 26, 36, 38 
degediis 9, 16, 29 (2) , 48 
degegsi 40 (2) 
degejile- 
degejilen 6 
deger-e 23, 41, 47 
degii v. aq-a degii 
delekei-yin ejen 3 
Derbis 37 
dii [té #44] v. si dii daiwu 
ding [téng 4] v. dingéu 
dingéu v. Samsi dingéu qing jungsu 
Sing 
doluyan v. dalan doluyan 
dorodus iiéiiged 28 
dotun-a 6 
dotur-a ba yadan-a 42 
doturayan 23 
dérben v. arban dérben-e 
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dérben sara 8 
dotiiger 4, 36 
du [tu #§] v. Daidu, Daidulu 
dumduyalja- (?) 
dumduyaljaysan (?) 20 
dung [tung 3% | v. Gang dung 
-dur (dat.-loc.) 4, 8, 10, 14, 20, 21 (2), 
23, 24, 33, 40(2), 41, 45, 50(2), 
52 
-dur-iyan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 31, 36 
duradga- 
duradgqaju 14 
duradgar-un 9 
Duu-a Busm-a-tan[20]kébegiid 19 
Duu-a-tan kébegiid 21 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 9, 11, 21, 38, 42, 44, 
50 
-diir-i (dat.-loc. + i) 52, 53 
diiri diirsii 46 
-diir-iyen (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 26 
diirsii v. diiri diirsii 


-e (dat.-loc.) 9, 16, 22, 29, 31, 36, 42, 
46, 50, 52 

ebedéin 36 

ebedéin kiirte- 18 (ebedéin kiirtejii) , 
31 (ebedéin kiirtejii) 

ebiige 18 

-ete (abl.) 28 

-etegen (abl.+ poss.-refl.) 28 

etige 10 

etige eke 27 

edeger 30 

ediige 7 

ediiged-tiir 37 

ediigiil- 

ediigiiliin 48 

egenegte 16, 30, 45 

egiiri od 41 

egiiri urtu-da 7, 41 

egiiride 30 

egiiske- 

egiiskejii 9 

ejen 3 (delekei-yin ejen) , 34 (Kéden 
ejen), 46 (qayan ejen manu) 

ejiye kiirtele 7 

eke v. etige eke, qadum eke 


elbeg-tii 23 
ele 30, 49, 53 
elinciig 11, 18 
emiin-e 6 (ulus-un emiin-e) , 20 (yeke 
térii-yin emiin-e) 
ene metii 46 
ene ayan 16, 17, 25, 35 
erdem-tii 28 
er-e 16, 49 
eregii 29 
erke 27 
erkile- 
erkileged 19 
erkilejii 27, 30 
erkilen 16, 29 
eril- 
eriitele 53 
eriigiil- 
eriigiiliin 21 
es-e 24, 25, 26, 35, 49 


esen 26 
Esenbuq-a 2, 10 
ete- (?) 
eten(?) 16 
eteged v. barayun eteged, jegiin 
eteged 


eyin v. ayin 


ga [chia $%] v. ga yi daiwu 

ga yi daiwu 32 

Gang [Chiang 7T_] v. Gang dung 

Gang dung v. Quu nam Jesi Gang 
dung yurban dau lemwangsi 

gegegen 41 

gem [chien B%] v. gem siu gui Si wuu, 
geméa liSi, gem¢as 

gem siu gui Si wuu 37 

geméa iiSi 38 (ii tai-yin geméa iiSi) 

geméas [pl. of geméa] 9 

ger v. kegiir-iin ger 

gerel- 

gereljii 51 

gergei 17, 25 

gerisge 11 

geriyes iige 18 

Gi [Chi ¥ij] v. Gi gui gung, Gi gui tai 


wusin 
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Gi gui gung 32 
Gi gui tai wuSin 35 
gim [chin ¢] v. gimsi gonglu daiwu 
gimsi gonglu daiwu 40 
ging [ching # ] v. Cinging bai 
Ging [Ching 3]]] v. Ging ong 
Ging ong 34 (Ging ong-un baysi) 
ging [ching #€] v. gingli 
gingli 38 (dai sinungsi-yin gingli) 
gon [kuan ‘g¢] v. sangon, sunggon 
gong [kuang 3] v. gonglu 
gong [(?) kuan ‘] v. gongwu 
gonglu v. gimsi gonglu daiwu 
gongwu v. Tamju gongwu 
gui [kuo fj] v. gem siu gui Si wuu, Gi 
gui gung, Gi gui tai wuSin, juu 
gui, Sin gui gung, Sin gui tai 
wusin, Ting gui gung 
gui Si wuu v. gem siu gui Si wuu 
guiloyu 12 
gung [kung Z\] v. Gi gui gung, Sin gui 
gung, Ting gui gung, Wan yang 
giin gung 
giiice- 
gilitegsen 45 
gilitege- 
gilitegen 19 
giiitegde- 
gilicegdebesii 31 
giin [chiin #4] v. Dai qing ken giin, 
Wan yang giin giin 
giin [chiin #f}] v. giin tai wuSin, giin 
wusin, Wan yang giin gung, Wan 
yang giin giin, Wan yang giin 
wusin 
giin [chiin ff] v. samgiin 
Giin Moren 31, 52 
giin tai wusin 35 
giin wuSin 35 
giin 50 (giin-e) 


yadan-a 42 (dotur-a ba yadan-a), 52 
yayéa 21, 45, 51, 53 

yajar 4, 11, 17, 20 

yajar usun 23 

yajarliy 30 

yajiyu 11, 49 


Tam [Kan +] v. Tamju cdlge, Pamju 
gongwu, Tamju Sing 
Tamju ¢élge 37 
[Tamju gongwu 37 
Tamju Sing 24, 25, 32 
yar- 
yartu 23 
yarun 45 
yayiqamsiy 52 (yayiqamsiy-a) 
yurban 26 z 
yurban dau v. Quu nam Jesi Gang 
dung yurban dau lemwangsi 
yutuya- 
yutuyadqun 19 
yutuyar 26, 36 
yutuyar-ta 34-35, 40 


-i (acc.) 2(2), 3, 4, 6, 7(3), 9, 10(2), 
11, 16, 19, 20, 23 (2), 26, 28, 29, 
46 (2), 47, 49, 52(2), 53 
ibegeli 3 (mongke tngri-yin ibegeliber) 
iduy qud 4, 6, 7, 11, 14, 17, 20, 22 
iyduriyul- (?) 
iyduriyulju(?) 38, 40 
iyduriyulun (?) 40 
imayi 22, 30, 44 
Indu [= Hindu] 3, 1, 26 (2), 30, 51 
inu 10, 12, 18(2), 25(2), 26(5), 
34(2), 36(5), 41(2), 42, 46, 49, 
50, 51 
ire- 
irebesii 23 
ireged 21 
iregei 7 
iregsen 7 
irekiii 23 
iregiil- 
iregiiljii 18 
irgen 4, 16, 29; v. ulus irgen 
Isin-a éélge 37 
itegeltii 22 (itegeltii tuy-tu Cerigiid-iin 
noyan) 
-iyan (poss.-refl.) 18, 23, 30, 49 (2) 
-iyar (instr.) 2, 1, 2, 10, 21, 33, 45, 53 
-iyar-iyan (instr. + poss.-refl.) 21 
-iyen (poss.-refl.) 4, 18, 51 (3), 53 
-iyer (instr.) 9, 21, 36, 51, 53 
-iyer-iyen (instr. + poss.-refl.) 7, 27 
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jayur-a 23 
jalbari- 
jalbariju 52 
Jali v. suu jali 
Jamuti 38 2 
Jan [Chang #f] 10; v. Janki 
jang [chang #1] v. bingjang 
Jang [Chang fe] 2; v. Jang Ki 
Jang Ki 2 
Janki [= Jang Ki] 10 
jarcimla- 
jarcimlajuyu 49 
jrly [= jarliy] 2, 1, 2, 9, 11, 53 
jasay 51 
jasayul- 
jasayulun 16 
jayayada- 
jayayadaysabar 3 
jayayan 31 (tngri-yin jayayan-a) 
j-e 7, 30, 41, 46, 47, 48 
Je [Ché fi] v. Jesi 
jedkiir 20 
jegiin eteged 31 
jerge 6, 9 
jergeber 7, 51 
Jesi v. Quu nam Jesi Gang dung 
yurban dau lemwangsi 
ji [chih 49] v. tungji 
ji [chih [Ff] v. ji kau8i, jiSing SeSin 
Ji [Chih #] v. Ji jing 
Ji [Chih #§] v. Ji Siin, ji8u 
Ji jing 8, 35, 54 
ji kausi v. siken ji kausi 
Ji Sin 31 
jibqulang 41 
jigdii- 
jigdiin 19, 29 
Jiya- 
jiyan 28 
jil 54 (bars jil) 
jing [chéng & |] v. samjing, s6njing én 
jing [chéng JF] v. Ji jing 
jing wung daiwu 24 
jingsi v. bingjang jingsi 
jiron 31 (job jiron nasun-dur-iyan) 
jiryuduyar 37 


jiryuyan 36 
jiryuyan sara 10 
jiriike-tii 18 
jisiin 41 (subutu jisiin) 
jiSing SeSin 38 
jisu 39 (iiSi tai-yin jisu) 
jiu [chou sy] v. Suu jiu 
job [= jéb] 31 (job jiron nasun-dur 
-iyan), 36 (job dalan doluyan 
nasun-dur-iyan), 51 (job inu 
kiindii) 
job es-e bol- 24 (job es-e boluysan) , 
35 (job es-e boluysan) , 25 (job 
es-e boluysan) 
job yabu- 42 (job yabuysan) 
jobaya- 
jobayan 16 
jobalang-ud 23, 26 
joqis-tu 23 
joqiya- 
jogiyaju 47 
joqiyan 9 
joqiyatuyai 9 
joqiyayul- 
joqiyayulbai 2 
joqiyayulun 10 
joriy 4 (tngri-yin joriy), 18, 29, 30 
joriy-tu 18 
jéb v. job 
ju [chou ff] v. Tamju 
jub [= jiib] jugiyer 6 
jub jugiyer-iyen 27 
jugiyer [= jiigiyer] 6 (jub jugiyer) 
jugiyer-iyen 27 (jub jugiyer-iyen) 
jui [chui 38 ] v. jui wung 
jui wung 25 
jung [chung 1] v. ya jung daiwu 
jung Siin daiwu 32 
jungsu 39 
jungsu Sing 2(3), 7, 10, 36, 40 (2); v. 
langjung, Samsi dingéu qing 
jungsu sing 
juu [chu #£] v. juu gui 
juu gui 25 
jiib v. jub 
jiigiyer v. jugiyer 
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kau [hsiao/hsiieh 44] v. kausi 
kauSi v. siken dai kauSi, siken ji kauSi 
kegiidel (?) iigei 44 
kegiir 9 (uridus-un kegiir) 
kegiir-iin ger 52 
keme- 
kemebesii 11, 12, 26, 30, 34, 38, 45, 
46, 47 
kemegsen 9, 30 


kemekii 33 
kemen 9, 10 
kemegde- 


kemegdebei 52 
kemegdebesii 19 
ken 19, 52 (ken-e ber) 
ken [hsien §¥] v. siken dai kauSi, siken 
ji kausi 
ken [hsien §%] v. Dai qing ken giin 
ker-be 28 
kereglegde- 
kereglegdejii 51_ . 
Ki [Ch‘'i © *] v. Jang Ki, Janki 
kitige- 
kiéigel 45 
kiéigen 19, 29 
kiged 45 
kdbegiid 19, 21, 26 (2), 36, 51 
k6begiid uruy 51 
kobegiiked 26 
kébegiin 37, 38 
k6begiin sibayun 29 
Kéden ejen 34 
kélorge- 
kélérgen 16 
kii 24 
kii@ii Sg- 16 (kiidii Sgkii), 29 (kiidii 
dgkiiiben) 
kiidii Sggii- 6 (kidii Sggiin), 9 (kiieii 
dggiigsen) , 16 (kiicii G6ggiigseber) , 
45 (kii@ii Gggiigseber) , 50 (kii@ii 
dggiin) , 51 (kiitii 6ggiigsen-iyer) 
kiii 50 (6tegen-ii kiii) 
kiimiin 27 (aq-a degii kiimiin) , 47 
kiin [hsiin jj] ] v. wung kiin daiwu 
kiindii 48, 51 
[kii]Jndii-de 27 


kiindiile- 

kiindiilen 30 
kiinesiin 23 (amun kiinesiin) 
kiir- 

kiirbesii 23 

kiircii 21 
kiirge- 

kiirgeged 44 
kiirte- 

kiirtebei 52 

kiirtegsen 53 

kiirtejii 18, $1 
kiirtele 7, 46 


lang [lang Bf] v. langjung, dn uilang, 
Silang 

langjung 32 (libu-yin langjang), 38 
(bingbu-yin langjung) , 39 (jung- 
Su soo si langjung) 

lem [lien Fé] v. lemwangsi 

lemwangsi v. Quu nam Jesi Gang 
dung yurban dau lemwangsi 

li [li FRR] v. gingli 

li [li 9M] v. libu (1) 

li (li 3] v. libu (2) 

libu (1) $1, 32 (2), 39 

libu (2) 38 

libu ¢angSu 39 

lim [lin #] v. qanlim 6n 

liu [liu $4] v. liuSu 

liusu v. Daidu liusu 

loyu [lao 3] v. guiloyu 

lu [lii je] v. gimsi gonglu daiwu, 
yunglu daiwu 

lu [lu #§] v. Daidulu 


maytayul- 
maytayulqu 53 
manayar v. tide manayar 
mandu- 
manduba 53 
manglai 2 (manglai-yin iisiig), 10 
(manglai-yin yeke iisiig) 
Manglaibuq-a 37 
manu 46 
masi 16, 27 
medel 4 


* For this character see Part I, Introduction, Figure 1, line 9. 
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metii 46 (ene metii) 

mingyan 49 

modun 50 

mon-a mon-a qoyin-a 29 

Mongyol 1 (yeke Mongyol ulus), 1 
(yeke Mongyol ulus), 3 (yeke 
Mongyol ulus) 

mongyoléila- 

mongyoléilan 2 

mongke [= mé6ngke] tngri-yin ibege- 
liber 3 

min 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 35, 38 (2) 

mongke v. mongke 

mor 47 

Moren v. Giin MG6ren 

mui [mi 3] v. ciimui 6n 

mun [mén P4] v. yamun 


nayursi- 
nayursiju 50 
naimaduyar v. arban naimaduyar 
nam [nan —§] v. Quu nam Jesi Gang 
dung yurban dau lemwangsi 
narbai 3 
nasu 26 
nasuda 19, 50 
nasun 26, 31, 36 
nayir 23 
negi- 
negiijii 21, 50 
neme- 
nemeged 32 
nemejii 24, 25 (3) , 32, 33, 41 
nemen 21 
nemegde- 
nemegdekii 9 
nemige- 
nemiged 47 (ayuyad nemiged) 
ner-e 9, 10, 12, 17(3), 19, 22, 24, 
25 (8), 30, 32, 33(2), 34, 35, 42, 
44, 45, 47 
neres 51 
neretii 17, 52 
nigedkegiil- 
nigedkegiiliin 3 
nigen 41, 45 
nimtu(?) 51 


ning [ning ‘# ] v. Si ning ong, Si ning 
ong tai wuSin, Si ning ong-un 
wuéin, Si ning ong wuSin 
nisan v. qas nisan 
noyad 10 (jungsSu Singun noyad), 33 
(qanlim 6n-ii noyad) 
noyala- 
noyalabai 51 
noyalan 11 
nogeci- 
négtigsen 47 
-nuyud 23 (@6l-nuyud) 
nung [nung £4] v. dai sinungsi 
nuntuyla- 
nuntuylaysan 24, 50 
nuntuy-tu 11 
niidiigiil- 
nidiigiiljii 21 


od 41 (egiiri od) 
od- 
odun 47 
olan 6, 16, 22, 42, 46 
omoy 28 
on 4, 8, 10, 31, 35, 54 
ong [wang =] v. Ging ong, Si ning 
ong, Si ning ong tai wuSin, Si 
ning ong-un wuSin, Si ning ong 
wusin 
onurda- (?) 
onurdabai(?) 52 
or-a 34 
ora- 
oran 46 
oralayulda- 
oralayuldabasu 29 
orciyul- 
orciyuluyad 2, 10 
oro- 
oroyad 29 
oroju 4, 6, 16 
Oron 7, 9 (2), 11, 26, 36, 38, 41, 46, 51 
orusiyul- 
orusiyuluysan 31 
orusin 23, 49 
oyin 41 
oyir-a 49 
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oyisiya- 
oyisiyaju 23 
oyitu 46 


Gbedegsi 53 
dber 7, 28(2), 29, 45 
6cigiil- 
bcigiilbesii 10 
og- 
6gbei 10, 18, 25, 35 
Sgeiigii 25, 26, 33 
dgkii 16 
dgkiiiben 29 
dgte- 
Ogtegsen 17 
dgtejii 11, 40 
oggii- 
dggiiged 17, 24, 25, 32(2), 33, 34 
(2), 35, 40 
6ggiigseber 16, 45 
Oggiigsen 9, 25, 51, 52 
Oggiin 6, 50 
okin 34 
On [Yiian 7] v. Dai Gn 
én [yiian fe], v. ciimui 6n, qanlim 
6n, s6njing 6n 
én [yiian §] v. 6n uilang, sem 6n 
6n[(?) yiian (?)] 37; v. qing yamsi 6n 
6n uilang 38 (libu-yin 6n uilang) 
éskiileng 50 
Gtegen-ii kiii 50 
Stégiis 12 


qad v. beye qad 
qad qad 6 
qadayala- 
qadayalaysan 47, 49 
qadayalan 41 
qadayalayul- 
qadayalayulju 44 
qadquldu- 
qadqulduyad 22 
qadqulduju 49 
gqadqulduqui 21 
qadum eke 25 
qayaly-a 53 
qayan 4 (Cinggis qayan), 6 (suu-tu 
[6] Cinggis qayan), 14 (suu-tu 


v4 


[14] Cinggis qayan), 16 (suu-tu 
[16] Cinggis qayan), 44 (suu-tu 
[44] qayan), 46 (qayan ejen 
manu), 50, 51, 53 
qalada- 
qaladaju 51 
qalgan 11 
galganliy 11 (qalqanliy totoy), 14 
(qalqanliy Qara totoy) 
qalya- 
qalyaysan 49 
qalqala- 
galqalaju 12, 49 
qaltari- 
qaltaril 49 
Qamil 49 
qamtu 51 
qamtu neyite 41 
qamu- 
qamun 4, 14 
qamuldu- 
qamulduysan 6 
qamuy biigiideger 51 
qan 3 (yeke Mongyol ulus-un qan), 
4 (Uiyudun gan), 49 (Uiyud-un 
qan) 
qan [han ##] v. qanlim én 
qanlim 6n 33 (qanlim 6n-ii noyad) 
Qar-a 11, 14 (qalqanliy Qar-a totoy 
iduy qud), 18 (Qar-a yiucing) 
Qar-a Qoéo 21 
Qarajang Sing 39 
qariyul- 
qariyulqu 12 
qariyulun 18 
qas nisan 41 
qatayu 18 (qatayu joriy-tu), 18 
(qatayu joriy) 
qatayuji- 
qatayujiyad 27 
qatayujil 45 
qijiyar 31 
qing [hsing §&] v. Dai qing ken giin 
qing [hsing #7] v. Samsi dingéu qing 
jungSu Singun yiucing, qing yamsi 
6n-ii tiisigiin 


Qoéto v. Qar-a Qotéo 
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Qoégar 20 (Qoégar iduy qud) 

qoyulai v. aman qoyulai 

gomuyaljayul- 

gomuyaljayulqu 46 
gomuyaljayulqui 48 

gorin qoyaduyar 8, 54 

gotod balayad 21 

qotolayar 51 

goton 21 (2) 

gour 29 (eregii qour) 

gour-tu 16 (qour-tu iiles) 

qoyaduyar 8 (qorin qoyaduyar), 31, 
54 (qgorin qoyaduyar) 

qoyar v. arban qoyar-a, arban qoyar 
tiimed 

qoyin-a 6, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 29 
(mon-a mon-a qoyin-a) , 30, 35 

qubi 31 (qubi sara) 

qud v. iduy qud 

quda uruy 7 (anda [7] quda uruy 
barilduysan) 

quntui v. Tayai quncui 

quruyan ba yoyuryas 21 (quruyan ba 
yoyuryas eriigiiliin niidiigiiljii) 

Qus v. Tuyan Qus 

Quu nam Jesi Gang dung yurban dau 
lemwangsi 39 


sadu sadu 54 
sayta 53 
sayu- 
sayuysan 34 
sayun 49 
sai [tsai SZ] v. saisang-ud 
saisang-ud 53 
sam [ts‘an 38] v. samjing 
samgiin 37 (gem siu gui si wuu-yin 
samgiin) 
samjing 2 (jungSu Singun samjing) , 
24 ([Tamju Singun samjing), 39 
(Qarajang Singun samjing) 
samyi 39 (Singun samyi) 
san [san #{] v. sangon 
sang [hsiang #4] v. saisang-ud 
sangon 24, 40, 41 
saqi- 
saqiju 29, 52 
saqiquibar 51 


sara 8 (dérben sara), 10 (jiryuyan 
sara), 31 (qubi sara), 54 (arban 
sara) 
Sartayéin 6 
sayi 49 (sayiban) 
sayibar 16 
sayid 27 
sayin 17, 27, 30, 42, 53 
sayisiyayda- 
sayisiyaydaysan 16 
sayitur 49 
sedki- 
sedkijii 22, 27, 48 
sedkil 53 
selte 47 
sem [hsien ¢¢ ] v. sem 6n 
sem 6n 37 (¢iimui 6n-ii sem 6n) 
si [chi #£] v. siken 
si [hsi pq ] v. Jesi, Samsi 
si [ssi J] v. dai sinungsi, lemwangsi, 
soo si langjung 
si [tz $2] v. gimsi yunglu daiwu 
si [tz $$] v. si Sen daiwu 
si (?) [(?)] v. sitiu (?) 
si (?) [(?)] v. yamsi (?) 
si dii daiwu 32 
Si ning ong 2-3 (Si ning [3] ong), 
1, 10, 30, 33, 38, 51 
Si ning ong tai wuSin 35 
Si ning ong-un wuSin 34 
Si ning ong wuSin 35 
si Sen daiwu 17, 24 
sibayun 29 (kébegiin sibayun) 
siken v. siken dai kauSi, siken ji kausi 
siken dai kauSi 2 
siken ji kauSi 24 
sildegen 52 
siltayabar 6, 11, 18, 22, 42 
siltayala- 
siltayalan 47 
siltayan 7, 46, 47 
siliig 47 
siliig-tii 33 
Sin [Ch'in Z] v. Sin gui gung, Sin 
gui tai wuSin 
Sin gui gung 25 (juu wung Sin gui 
gung) 
Sin gui tai wuSin 25 
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sing [ch‘ing 7] v. yin sing yunglu 
daiwu 
sing [tséng ff] v. wungsingla- 
sirgi- 
sirgiyii 50 
sitiu(?) 33 
sitiigeleldii- 
sitiigeleldiin 21, 22 
siu [hsiu {é] v. gem siu gui si wuu 
soo [tso ZF] v. soo si langjung, sooting 
soo si langjung 89 (jungSu soo si 
langjung) 
sooting 2 (jungSu Singun sooéing) 
soyurqa- 
soyurqaju 6, 10, 17(2), 25, 32, 33, 
35, 43 
soyurqan 46 
soyurqayda- 
soyurgqaydabai 41, 45 
soyurqaydaysan 51 
soyurqaydaju 16, 29, 40, 41 
soyurgaydaqu 7 
soyurgayul- 
soyurqayulqu 45 
soyurgal 45, 52 
soyii- [= s6yii-] 
soyiin [= sdyiin] 26 
soyiiger [= sdyiiger] 52 
sén [(?) hsiian ¢] 34 
son [hsiian ‘ ] v. sénjing 6n 
sénjing 6n 39 
soni iidiir 52 
sdyii- v. soyii- 
sdyliger v. soyiiger 
subutu jisiin 41 
sung [tsung #4] v. sunggon 
sunggon 37 
surya- 
suryaju 52 
suryar-un 26 
Suu [Su 3] v. Ui Suu 
suu jali 52 
suu-tu 5 (suu-tu [6] Cinggis qayan) , 
13 (suu-tu [14] Cinggis qayan) , 
14 (suu-tu [15] Cinggis qayan) , 
43 (suu-tu [44] qayan) 


siidkii- 
siidkiin 14 


Sam [Shan ft] v. Samsi 

Samsi v. Samsi dingéu qing jung3u 
Sing, Samsi Sing 

Samsi dingéu qing jungSu Sing 17 

Samsi Sing 24, 32 

Se [shé 4>] v. jiSing SeSin 

Sen [shan ## ] v. si Sen daiwu 

SeSin v. jiSing Se3in 

8i [shih 5H ] v. gui Si wuu, ii8i, Si tai 

Si [shih --] v. kauSi 

Si [shih {7 ] v. wuSi 

i [shih 3] v. jing’i 

Si [shih #] v. Silang 

Silang 32 (libu-yin Silang), 38 (mén 
bu-yin Silang) 

Sin [jén A] v. Se3in, wusin 

Sing [shéng 44] 39 (Singun, samyi) , 
v. Tamju Sing, jiSing Sein, jung- 
Su Sing, Qarajang Sing, Samsi 
dingéu qing jungSu Sing, Samsi 
Sing 

Su [shu #F] v. CangSu, jisu, jungsu, 
jungsu Sing, Samsi dingéu qing 
jungsu Sing 

Su [shou <F] v. liuSu 


Sumay 25 

Suu [Ju 7] v. Suu jiu 

Suu jiu 36 

Siin [shun jf] v. Ji Siin, jung iin 
daiwu 


ta 19, 26, 29, 53 

-ta (dat.-loc.) 11, 17, 45 

tabtuyar 36 

tabun 37 

Tayai qunéui 17, 25 

tayala- 

tayalaju 29 

tai [t‘ai ££] v. ii tai, iii tai 

tai [t‘al 4] tai wuSin 

tai wuSin 25 (Sin gui tai wuSin), 35 
(giin tai wuSin), 35 (Gi gui tai 
wusin), 35 (Si ning ong tai 
wusin) 
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talbi- 
talbiysan 49 
talya- 
talyan 22, 23 
tan-a 30, 53 
tanu 30 
tariyan 27 (tariyan-u iiile) 
tas v. bii tas 
tegrim v. Ana tegrim 
tejige- 
tejigen 27 (aman qoyulai tejigen) 
tejiyegde- 
tejiyegdegsen 27 
temdegtei 22 (temdegtei-e) , 42 (tem- 
degtei-e) 
tngri [= tengri] 3 (mongke tngri-yin 
ibegeliber), 4 (tngri-yin joriy), 
7 (tngri-yin joriy), 31 (tngri-yin 
jayayan-a) 
Terkiin Buq-a 26 
Ting [T‘éng ff] v. Ting gui gung 
Ting gui gung 2 
tiu (?) [(?)] v. sitiu (?) 
tobtiyan 47 
toytaya- 
toytayan 20 
totoy 11 (qalqanliy totoy), 12, 14 
(qalganliy Qar-a totoy iduy qud) 
torid- 
téridiin 50 
tor6- 
tordgsen 36 
tordjii 49 
térii 20 (yeke térii-yin emiin-e), 22 
(yeke térii) 
Tuyan Qus 17 
Tuyluy 37 
tuy-tu 22 (itegeltii tuy-tu Cerigiid-iin 
noyan) 
tuyul- 
tuyuluyad 23 
tul- 
tulqu 44 
tula 19, 23, 30, 46 
tung [t‘ung fA] ] v. tungji 
tungji 36 (Suu jiu-yin tungji), 39 
(sénjing 6n-ii tungji), 39 (éii- 
mui 6n-ii tungji) 


-tur (dat.-loc.) 1, 14, 29, 46, 50, 51 
-tur-iyan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 45 
tus-a-tu 16 
tiimed v. arban goyar tiimed 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) 9, 46 
tiir-iin 14, 38 
tiisi- 
tiisiged 22 
tiisigde- 
tiisigdeged 39, 40 (2) 
tiisigdegsen 41, 42 
tiisigiin 37 (qing yamsi 6n-ii tiisigiin) 
tiisimel 7, 46 (2) 


-u (gen.) 6, 7,9 (2), 11 (2), 16, 20(2), 
21, 28, 24, 26, 27, 35, 51 
uda- 
udan 33 
udayaran 24, 32, 40 
udgq-a 53 
ui [wai 4p] v. uilang 
Ui [Wei $&] v. Ui Suu 
Ui Suu 2, 9, 10, 11, 41, 46 
uidgari 45 
Uiyud 4 (Uiyudun qan), 11 (Uiyud 
-un yajar-a), 17 (Uiyud-un yajar 
-a), 20 (Uiyud-un yajar-a), 49 
(Uiyud-un qan) 
uiyuréila- 
uiyurcilan 2 
uilang v. 6n uilang 
ujayur 11, 50 
ujayur barildu- 7 (ujayur barilduju) 
ujayur-tan 11 
ulam 11 
ulus 4, 6 (2), 14, 16, 21, 41, 44, 49; v. 
yeke Mongyol ulus 
ulus irgen 20 
-un (gen.) 1, 2(4), 3, 4, 6(8), 7(2), 
10 (2), 11, 17(2), 19, 24(2), 25, 
31, 32(2), $4(2), 36, 38, 39(2), 
40 (2), 47 (2), 49 
untuyaita- 
untuyaitan 19 
uqa- 
uqabasu 9 
uqaju 7, 9 (2) 











uqayda- 
uqaydaysabar 42 
uqaydaqu 30 
Ugari 34 
uryu- 
uryubasu 50 
urida 7, 47; v. angq-a urida 
uridus 9, 19, 45, 47 
urtu 50 
urtu-da 7, 53 
uruy 11, 51, 53; v. quda uruy 
uruysi 19, 22, 29 
uruysida 46 
uruysi-da 53 
urus- 
urusuyad 50 
urusqal 50 
usun 23 (yajar usun) 
uyid- 
uyidun 53 


-ii (gen.) 19, 22, 31, 33, 34, 37(2), 
39 (2), 50 
ii [yii 4A) ] v. ii tai, Si, W8i tai 
ii tai 38 
iitiigiiken 26, 46 
titiiged 28 (dorodus iitiiged) 
iide manayar 44 
iidiigiii 7 (iregei-iidiigiii), 9 (dayu- 
suyai-iidiigiii-e) 
iidiir 45, 52 (séni iidiir) 
iige v. geriyes tige 
iigei 44, 45, 49 (2) 
iigei bol- 36 (iigei boljuyu) 
iigiile- 
iigiiley-e 8 
iiile 4 (yeke iiile), 18 (ada-tu iile), 
20 (éerig ayan-u iiile), 27 (tari- 
yan-u iiile), 27 (sayin iiile iiiled- 
éii), 27 (mayui iiile buu béged 
iiilediidkiin) , 38 (iiile-diir baril- 
dur-un), 41 iiile qadayalan), 42 
(ulus-un yeke [42] iiile), 42, 44 
(ulus-un yeke iiile) 
iiiled- 
iiiledéii 27 
iiilediidkiin 27 
iiilediigsen 19, 53 
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iiledde- 
iiileddekii 19 
iiiles 7, 16, 19 
iije- 
iijebei 27 
iijiigiile- 
iijiigiilen 45 
iikii- 
ikiikiii 22 
iilede- 
iileden 19 
ilii 16 (2), 18, 19(2), 22, 23, 28, 29, 
33, 46, 50 (2), 53 
iimedii 4 (iimedii yajar) 
-iin (gen.) 4, 7, 12, 22, 45, 48 
iindiisiile- 
indiisiileyii 50 
iinen v. Cing iinen, ¢ing iinen-iyer 
iisiig 2 (manglai-yin iisiig) , 10 (mang- 
lai-yin yeke iisiig) 
uSi v. geméa iii 
Si tai 39 
iiyele- 
iiyelen 40 





Wan [Fan 7] v. Wan yang giin gung, 
Wan yang giin giin, Wan yang 
giin wuSin 

Wan yang giin gung 17 

Wan yang giin giin 34 

Wan yang giin wuSin 17 

wang [fang #4] v. lemwangsi 

wu [fu $e] v. daiwu, wuSsin 

wu [fu ff] v. famju gongwu, wubun 

wu [fu fi] v. wusi 

wubun 37 ([amju éédlge-yin wubun) 

wung [féng #] v. jing wung daiwu, 
wung kiin daiwu 

wung [féng $f] v. jui wung, wung- 
singla- 

wung kiin daiwu 31 

wungsingla- 

wungsinglar-un 16, 34 

wusi 39 (Quu nam Jesi Gang dung 
yurban dau lemwangsi-yin wu8i) 

wusin 17 (Wan yang giin wuSin), 25 
(Sin gui tai wuSin), 34 (Si ning 
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ong-un wuSin) , 35 (giin wuSin ba 
giin tai wuSin), 35 (Gi gui tai 
wusin), 35 (Si ning ong wuSin), 
35 (Si ning ong tai wuSin) 

wuu [fu }ff] v. gem siu gui Si wuu 


ya [ya #5] v. ya jung daiwu 
ya jung daiwu 24 
yabu- 
yabubasu 29 
yabuyad 20, 27, 29, 39, 40 
yabuysabar 7, 52 
yabuysan 4, 11, 42 
yabuju 6, 22, 45 
yabuqu 19, 30, 47 
yabuqui 14 
yada- 
yadaju 20, 47 
yayun 53 
yam (?) [(?)]v. yamsi (?) 
yamsi(?) v. qing yamsi(?) 6n 
yamun 41 
yang [yang [§] v. Wan yang giin 
gung, Wan yang giin giin, Wan 
yang giin wuSsin 
yasun 31 
yeke 4, 41, 44 
yeke Mongyol ulus I, 1, 3 


yeke térii 20 (yeke térii-yin emiin-e) , 
22 (yeke térii-yi sedkijii) 

yeke iisiig 10 (manglai-yin yeke iisiig) 

yeke-de 53 

yekemed 26, 36 

-yi (acc.) 2(4), 3, 4, 6, 9(2), 10(2), 
16 (4), 19(2), 20, 22, 27(2), 44, 
47, 48, 53 

yi [i #] v. ga yi daiwu, samyi 

-yin (gen.) 2, 3(2), 4, 7, 10, 18, 23, 
25, 30, 31(2), 32(3), 34, 35, 36, 
37 (3), 38 (5), 39 (4), 42, 46, 54 

yin [yin gf] v. yin sing yunglu daiwu 

yin sing yunglu daiwu 40 

yiu [yu #q] v. yiuéing 

yiuéing 2 (jungSu Singun yiuéing) , 17 
(Samsi dingéu qing jungSu Singun 
yiuéing), 18, 24 (Samsi Singun 
yiucing) , 32 (Samsi Singun yiu- 
cing) , 40 (jungsu Singun yiuCing) 

yoyuryas 21 (quruyan ba yoyuryas 
eriigiiliin niidiigiiljii) 

yosuyar 25 

Yung [Yung 3] v. Yungéang 

Yungéang 23 (2), 31, 50 

yung [jung / yung 4 ] v. yunglu daiwu 

yunglu daiwu 25, 32; v. yin sing 
yunglu daiwu 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[4] It is a stele* which has been 
erected ? [2] by Imperial Order * [3] 
to [the memory of] Indu‘ (= Hindu), 
Si ning ong® (Hsi-ning-wang) , [1] in 
the Great Mongolian Empire.® 





[1] It is a stele which has been erected by Imperial Order to 
[the memory of] Indu (= Hindu), Sc ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang) , 
of the Great Mongolian Empire, Dai On’ (Ta Yiian) . 


[2] By Imperial Order [the Emperor] had Ur Suu * (We Su), 
samjing ® (ts‘an-chéng) of the jungsu sing * (chung-shu-shéng) , 
compose *" the text (lit., “ sounds”) of the stele; he had Jane 
Ki*? (CuHane Ch‘i), Ting gui gung* (T‘éng-kuo-kung), siken 
dai kausi** (chi-hsien-ta-hsiieh-shih), do the calligraphy (lit., 
“ write”); he had Crn Ging bai*® (Cu‘in Ching-po) , yiuding * 
(yu-ch‘éng) of the jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng), write the 
characters on the top (lit., “the letters of the forehead ”)*’ [of 
the stele]; he ** had Esen Buga,” sooéing *° (tso-ch‘éng) of the 
jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng) , translate [the text] into Mon- 
golian and write [it] in the Uighur script.” 


[3] Whereas, by the Protection of Eternal Heaven,” the Sov- 
ereign of the Great Mongolian Empire had been predestined ** to 
unite all ** [the nations],”° [4] in the fourth year [1209] after Cing- 
gis gayan,” Lord of [all] the Earth, in accordance with (lit., 
“ following”) the Will of Heaven, had taken the field (lit., “ had 
gone campaigning ”’) , executing the great work [by starting] with 
(lit., “from ”) the northern *’ lands and by his Golden Person 
(i. e., in person) conquering (lit., “ assembling ”) the nations, the 
iduy qud (iduq qut), Baréuy Ard ** (Baréuq Art), gan of the 
Uighurs,”* submitted *° with the people of his realm and, because, 
under (lit., “following”) [5] the Suu-tu (“Fortunate ”)* [6] 
Cinggis gayan, he took the field (lit., “went campaigning ”) 
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against ** the Sartayéin ** in the West and, rendering service in 
the most befitting manner,** participated in conquering (lit., 
“ assembling”) the nations, he was favored [by Cinggis gayan] 
more intimately than many.” 

As for the reason for which also afterwards under the reigns 
(lit., “in the times ”) of successive Emperors [the latter] exalted 
the manner in which the iduy qud (iduq qut) had submitted 
gracefully and had rendered service to the Empire * and for 
which, from the time when [the Emperors] were pleased [7] to 
bind themselves in friendship and to conclude alliances *’ [with 
members of his family], [his descendants] have been continually 
favored until now, it was also that (lit., “ by the fact that”) the 
idwy qud (iduqg qut) with all his ministers ** had perceived before- 
hand events which had not yet come * [to pass] and had acted in 
accordance with (lit., “ following”) the Will of Heaven. 

Now I shall tell in [chronological] order how the [different] 
generations of the ancestors of Oron,*° bingjang ** (p‘ing-chang) 
of the jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng) , succeeded one another.** 

[8] In the fourth moon of the twenty-second year of Ji jing “ 
(Chih-chéng) [25 April-23 May 1362], when [9] by Imperial Order 
it was said (lit., “one said”) that I, Ur Suu (Wet Su) ,** should 
compose the text (lit., “ sounds”) of the stele which was to be 
erected at the grave ** of the ancestor *® of Oron, the bingjang 
(p‘ing-chang) , at the moment when, having begun to compose, 
I had not yet finished,*’ again the censors ** memorialized the 
Throne (lit., “ proposed by letter”). When they had caused [the 
Emperor] to be informed (lit., “had caused to inform [the Em- 
peror|”) by the officials of the jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng) 
saying, “ If one perceive the manner in which Oron has rendered 
service to the Emperor with the utmost loyalty,** [one recognizes 
that] the title Ong (Wang) should be conferred upon (lit., “ added 
to”) his ancestor, [10] to Indu (= Hindu) his father [the Emperor] 
was pleased to grant (lit., “ gave by favor”) the title Si ning ong 
(Hsi-ning-wang) . 

In the sixth moon of the same year [22 June-21 July 1362], 
because there was again [11] an Imperial Order saying that [the 
ministers] should have me, U1 Suu (Wer Su), compose the text 
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(lit., “ sounds’) of the stele, have (lit., “cause to write”) the 
calligraphy done by Jan Ki (Cuane Ch‘i) ,* have (lit., “ cause to 
write ”) the large characters of the top (lit., “ large letters of the 
forehead ”) *! [of the stele] written by Cin Ging bai (Cu‘in Ching- 
po) and have Esen Buga translate [the text] into Mongolian and 
write [it in the Uighur script], if I, Ur Suu (Wer Su), observe 
from the tradition,* [then I learn that] Oron, the bingjang (p‘ing- 
chang) , is a descendant of men of [illustrious] origin who originally 
had their encampment * in Bis Baliy * (Bi3 Baliq) in the West. 

When his great-grandfather,® Qara,*’ was in the land of the 
Uighurs, the title galqanliy totoy** (qalqanliq totoq) was given 
[to him] by the idwy qud (iduq qut) and he served as an official. 
As for galqan, [12] it means to ward off and repel evil ** enemies 
like a windbreak.® As for totoy (totoq), it is the title guiloyu™ 
(kuo-lao) of the elders. 

[18] When the Suu-tu (“Fortunate ”) [14] Cinggis gayan had 
gone [forth] in the beginning, conquering (lit., “ assembling ”) 
the nations, whereas the same qalqanliy Qara totoy (qalqanliq 
Qara totoq) rendered service [to Cinggis gayan] by assisting ° and 
advising the iduy qud (iduq qut) and by submitting gracefully * 
without causing the men [15] of the Suu-tu (“Fortunate”) [16] 
Cinggis gayan to suffer and without causing his geldings to 
sweat, when he was favored [by Cinggis gayan] and was en- 
trusted with governing the people, especially whereas,® consider- 
ing it important that he render service in gratitude to the 
Emperor, extirpating © deeds which were harmful to the Empire, 
he performed ones which were useful, he was greatly praised by 
the multitude. 

On this occasion * [the Emperor] has honored [him] posthum- 
ously °° and has been pleased to grant (lit., “ having given ® by 
favor”) the title [17] si sen daiwu™ (tzti-shan-ta-fu) , yiucing 
(yu-ch‘éng) of the Samsi dingéu ging jungsu 3ing™ (Shan-hsi- 
téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng) , Wan yang giin gung™ (Fan- 
yang-chiin-kung) . 

When his wife, Tayai qunéui,” was in the land of the Uighurs, 
called Tuyan Qus (Tuyan Qu), the title Ana tegrim™ was 
given [to her] by the iduwy qud (iduq qut). On this occasion [18] 
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[the Emperor] has been pleased to grant [her] (lit., “has given 
[her] by favor ”) the title Wan yang giin wusin ** (Fan-yang-chiin- 
fu-jén) . 

Because his grandfather, Atai Buga (Atai Buqa) ,” had a firm 
will and a valiant heart, whenever he encountered a dangerous ™ 
affair, he did not falter (lit., “let his firm will return ”) . 

Afterwards, when his great-grandfather, Qara, the yiuéing ™ 
(yu-ch‘éng) , fell sick °° and became feeble,** he had his sons come 
[to him] and he uttered (lit., “ released”) his final reecommenda- 
tions.*’ [19] Because he said (lit., “ because it was said ”’) , “ May 
ye, [my sons], without being negligent,** [but] always pulling 
forward, consider it important to act with circumspection and 
may ye not dishonor the good name of your ancestors,” the same 
bingjang (p‘ing-chang) , Atai Buga (Atai Buga) , without leaving 
aside whatever * matters he had to perform,* performed [them], 
accomplishing [them] to the best of his ability. 

Afterwards,** [20] when the princes Duua *’ and Busma * re- 
volted,®® after the same Atai Buga (Atai Buqa), having gone 
[forth], rendering service to the Empire (lit., “ before * the Great 
Law”) under (lit., “ following”) the idwy qud (iduq qut) Qoé- 
gar,” had put down the rebellion, again, warfare (lit., “the 
affair of military campaigns”) became (lit., “ having become ”’) 
an obstacle in Bis Baliy (Bis Baliq) in the land of the Uighurs. 
When he failed to pacify the people and they were (?) restless,” 
[21] he removed (lit., “ having removed ”) to Qara Qoéo.* He 
additionally raised towns and cities,°* had strongholds and walls 
constructed by having [his people] dig [the earth], and when, 
with all his people, he was resisting *’ with a single will in de- 
fense ** of the town, the princes Duua and others arrived in the 
vicinity °° of the town with 120,000 troops and, when they all 
engaged in battle with one another,’® the same Atai Buga (Atai 
Bugqa) was mindful of the Empire (lit., “ Great Law ”’) , without 
considering that he might die, and engaged in battle (lit., “ having 
engaged in battle”), participating personally in the resistance. 
Because he went more in advance than the multitude and rendered 
service pre-eminently, [the Emperor] appointed him an officer of 
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the trustworthy troops with banners and also granted [him] the 
title dargan.** 

Afterwards, when the iduy qud (iduq qut) [23] came for an 
audience with the Emperor, when the same Atai Buga (Atai 
Bugqa) came with (lit., “ following”) [him] with his camp *” and 
when he arrived at Yungéang,’* (Yung-ch‘ang) having tra- 
versed ?** the difficult deserts *°° in between, without considering 
his sufferings, because the harmony of land and water was suit- 
able *°° and millet and provisions were abundant, inwardly (lit., 
“in his interior”) he delighted in it and [24] encamped per- 
manently in Yungéang (Yung-ch‘ang) . 

After the same Atai Buga (Atai Buqa) passed away,’” [the 
Emperor] having granted him first of all the title sxken ji kausi?* 
(chi-hsien-chih-hsiieh-shih) with the honorary rank*® ya jung 
daiwu*? (ya-chung-ta-fu) , straightway again having made [him] 
jing wung daiwu™ (chéng-féng-ta-fu) , samjing (ts‘an-chéng) of 
the Tamju sing"? (Kan-chou-shéng) , immediately *** again [25] 
granted [him] the title si en daiwwwu (tzti-shan-ta-fu) , yiucing 
(yu-ch‘éng) of the Samsi Sing (Shan-hsi-shéng) . 

On this occasion again [the Emperor] having granted [him] the 
title yunglu daiwu** (yung-lu-ta-fu) , bingjang jingsi*** (p‘ing- 
chang-chéng-shih) of the Tamju sing (Kan-chou-shéng), juu 
gui**® (chu-kuo) , jui wung Sin gui gung™" (chui-féng Ch‘in-kuo- 
kung) , to his wife, Sumay,"* who has passed away, he has granted 
a title in conformity with the title which he had been pleased to 
grant (lit., “had given by favor”) to her mother-in-law, Tayai 
qunéui. 

Afterwards [26] [the Emperor] granted [her] the title Sin gua tai 
wusin (Ch‘in-kuo-t‘ai-fu-jén) . 

His sons were three: The eldest **® [was] Terkiin Buqa; **° the 
second [was] Alin Buga*** (Alin Buga); as for Indu (= Hindu), 
the third, he was the father of Oron, the bingjang (p‘ing-chang) . 

When the same Indu (= Hindu) was alive (lit., “ healthy”), 
he always instructed his sons admonishingly.’” He said, “ Ye, 
[my] little sons, are young. Ye have not [27] experienced (lit., 
‘seen’) any ™* sufferings. Considering agriculture (lit., ‘ the affair 
of cultivation’) important, nourish yourselves (lit., ‘ [your] mouths 
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and throats’) in the most befitting manner and strive to perform 
(lit., ‘having striven, perform’) good deeds to the best of your 
ability and do not, then, perform bad deeds. Having continually 
thought in a very respectful manner *** of the grace whereby ye 
were caused to be born and have been nourished by your father 
and mother, if ye (?) associate **° with people who are [your] elder 
or younger brothers, without presuming upon your power and 
pride *** and not slighting those who are of more humble circum- 
stances (lit., ‘ who are lower and lesser’) than yourselves, become 
sworn brothers ‘”’ with those who are more talented and are better 
than yourselves. 

“ [29] If ye be favored and be made to hold an office *** by the 
Emperor, guarding your persons in a pure manner,’*”’ having 
continually pulled forward with circumspection, considering it im- 
portant that ye render service in gratitude to the Emperor with 
a will of utmost loyalty, if ye continually love the people as [ye 
love] your own sons,’*° ye, not having incurred ** (lit., ‘ entered 
into’) punishment and harm, [30] will cause your good name to 
be famous eternally for ever and ever.’** As for these words, they 
are to be observed by you.” 

Especially because the same Si ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang) , 
Indu (=Hindu) acted, considering his will of utmost loyalty 
important, making it the (?) burden *** of his body (i.e., person) , 
the people of the land *** esteemed him. 

Afterwards, [31] on the fourteenth of the qubi month ** of the 
second year of Ji Siin,"** (Chih-shun) [21 February 1331], when 
he fell sick and was overtaken by the predestiny of Heaven in 
his sixtieth **7 year, his bones were interred on the bank *** of the 
Giin Méren **° (Deep River) , east of Yungéang (Yung-ch‘ang) . 

[32] Having been pleased to grant (lit., “having given by 
favor”) to him first of all the title wung kiin daiwu** (féng- 
chiin-ta-fu) , langjung (lang-chun) of the libu ** (li-pu) , straight- 
way having additionally granted the title jung Xin daiwu** 
(chung-shun-ta-fu) , 3ilang (shih-lang) of the libu** (li-pu), 
immediately again having conferred (lit., “ added”) the title ga 
yi daiwu*** (chia-i-ta-fu), Gangsu (shang-shu) of the libu** 
(li-pu) , again ‘having made [him] si: du daiwu*** (tzi-té-ta-fu) , 
yiuéing (yu-ch‘éng) of the Samsi sing ** (Shan-hsi-shéng) and 
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again having made him yunglu daiwu*** (yung-lu-ta-fu) , bingjang 

(p‘ing-chang) of the Tamju sing (Kan-chou-shéng) , again [the 
Emperor] [33] additionally granted the title Gi gui gung (Chi- 
kuo-kung) . 

Without delay straightway again having been pleased to grant 
(lit., “ having given by favor”) the title Sz ning ong (Hsi-ning- 
wang) [the Emperor] [34] caused to be written (lit., “caused to 
write”) for him*** by officials of the Qanlim 6n*° (Han-lin- 
yiian) a (?) s6n *** with verses *** called (?) sitiw.’** 

As for Buyanjin,* the wusin (fu-jén) of the Sz ning ong 
(Hsi-ning-wang) , she was the daughter of Ugari,’®* preceptor *** 
of the Ging ong *** (Ching wang) who had succeeded (lit., “ sat 
in the place of”) Kéden ejen *** (i.e., Lord Kéden) . 

First of all [the Emperor], having honored [her] posthumously, 
made [her] Dai ging ken giin**® (Ta-hsing-hsien-chiin) ; secondly, 
having granted the title Wan yang giin giin*® (Fang-yang-chiin- 
chiin) , thirdly, [35] having granted the titles giin wusin ** (chiin- 
fu-jén) , giin tai wusin ** (chiin-t‘ai-fu-jén) and Gi gui tai wusin** 
(Chi-kuo-t‘ai-fu-jén) , after she died, on this occasion again [the 
Emperor] has been pleased to grant (lit., “has given by favor ”’) 
the title Si ning ong wusin *** (Hsi-ning-wang-fu-jén) . 

The same Si ning ong tai wusin (Hsi-ning-wang t‘ai-fu-jén) 
[36] died of sickness just in her seventy-seventh year on the four- 
teenth of the sixth moon of the eighteenth year of Ji jing (Chih- 
chéng) [20 July 1358]. 

Of (lit., “from ”) her, six sons were born: the eldest [is] Bolod 
Buqa;** the second [is] Oron,’* bingjang (p‘ing-chang) of the 
jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng) ; the third [is] Buyan; ** Bayan,** 
the fourth, became tungji (t‘ung-chih) of Suu jiu*® (Ju-chou) ; 
[37] Tuyluy,’” the fifth, [is] at the present time sunggon * (tsung- 
kuan) of the Isina*” circuit; *"* Derbis ** (Dermi8), the sixth, 
is sem 6n (ch‘ten-yiian) of the éiimui 6n*" (ch‘u-mi-yiian) . 

His grandsons are five: Buga,’"* wubun*” (fu-p‘an) of the 
Tamju (Kan-su) circuit; Manglai Buga,’* Tamju gongwu* 
(Kan-chou-kuan-fu) ; Baiju,'*° (?) tisigiin ** of the ging yamsi 
on *** (hsing-[?]-[?]-yiian); Yol Bugqa,’® samgiin (ts‘an-chiin) 
of the gem siu gui 8 wuu** (chien-hsiu-kuo-shih-fu) and [38] 
Jamuéi.’® 
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As for the same bingjang, Oron, he is the second son of the Si 
ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang) . When in the beginning he participated 
in affairs, from jising Sein *° (chih-shéng-shé-jén) having be- 
come gingli (ching-li) of the dai sinungsi**" (ta-ssti-nung-ssi) , 
geméa isi (chien-ch‘a-yii-shih) of the i tai *** (yi-t‘ai) , dn uilang 
(ytian-wai-lang) of the libu **® (li-pu) and langjung (lang-chung) 
of the bingbu*®”° (ping-pu) , [39] having acted so that he caused him- 
self to be promoted *” to Silang *** (shih-lang) of the same bu (pu) , 
having been appointed wusi (fu-shih) of the lemwangsi*®* (lien- 
fang-ssti) of the three daw’ (tao), Quu nam**® (Hu-nan), 
Jesi ?° (Ché-hsi) , and Gang dung *’ (Chiang-tung) , having be- 
come daruyaci of Daidulu*®® (Ta-tu-lu), jungsu soo si lang- 
jung *®® (chung-shu-tso-ssti-lang-chung) , libu éangsu*” (li-pu- 
shang-shu) , samyi (ts‘an-i) of the sing * (shéng) , Daidu liusu *° 
(Ta-tu-liu-shou) , samjing (ts‘an-chéng) of the Qarajang Sing *” 
(Yiin-nan-shéng) , tungji (t‘ung-chih) of the sénjing 6n*™* (hsiian- 
chéng-yiian) , again daruyaci of Daidulu ** (Ta-tu-lu) , jisu (chih- 
shu) of the asi tai®® (yii-shih-t‘ai), tungji (t‘ung-chih) of the 
Ciimui 6n*" (ch‘u-mi-yiian) , [40] yiucing (yu-chéng) of the 
jungsu sing *°* (chung-shu-shéng) , straightway having caused him- 
self to be moved upward and having been appointed as bingjang 
(p‘ing-chang) , immediately again being favored, causing himself to 
be moved upward three times, and having been appointed senior 
bingjang (p‘ing-chang) of the jungsu sing (chung-shu-shéng) , 
having acted so that the honorary title yin sing yunglu daiwu *” 
(yin-ch‘ing-yung-lu-ta-fu) was given [to him], straightway again 
[41] [the Emperor] additionally having given him the honorary 
title gimsi gonglu daiwu? (chin-tzi-kuang-lu-ta-fu) , he was 
favored with a jade seal,”"' and also a jisiin *” (i.e., a garment of 
a single color) [garnished] with pearls,”* and a golden girdle. 

If I, Ur Suu, observe from the fact that I was favored and was 
appointed to be in charge of affairs together *** for a long time in 
the same bureau *° with the bingjang (p‘ing-chang) , Oron, [then 
I recognize that] his character is majestic and high; his intelligence 
is brilliant. [42] Because he is versed *** in the great affairs of the 
Empire, when he was entrusted with affairs in the metropolis and 
in the provinces,’ whereas his good name for having acted 
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befittingly was perceived pre-eminently by many, [43] the Suu-tu 
(“ Fortunate”) [44] gayan,”* having favored [him] and having 
caused him to attain a name on which he might rely,”'® has had 
him handle the great affairs of the Empire, and [45] he has been 
permitted to go to and from (lit., “ going, entering and issuing 
at’) the Golden Face *” (i.e., the Imperial Presence) without 
hindrance *** morning and evening. 

As for causing to grant to his own person *” titles and favors 
and to his ancestor the title of Ong (Wang) and still other ** 
[titles], it was not [something] which he attained by the diligence 
and effort of one day alone,” [but], especially whereas he rendered 
service [to the Emperor] without weariness and to the very limit 
[of his strength], he has been favored thus.” 

[46] As for the reason for which our Qayan ejen *** (i.e., Em- 
peror Lord) , favoring Oron in so significant a manner,” has had 
written (lit., “has had one write”) from beginning to end the 
manner in which [Oron] has rendered [him] service, and has had 
engraved *”* (lit., “ has had have engrave ”) [the account thereof] 
on a stele, it is for the sake of having him serve more and more as 
(lit., “ causing him to be”) a model ?*® and causing the numerous 
officials to be inspired with the desire [to imitate him]. 

[47] Although I, the little slave, the official Ur Suu (Wet Su) , 
am a man without ability and with a stupid **° mind, from the 
fact that formerly I was also entrusted with the [bureau of] 
history *** I have been unable to give a pretext [for refusing to 
execute the order] and [so] in fear and trembling **? I have com- 
posed *** the text (lit., “sounds ”’) of the stele together with the 
verses. 

As for the reason for which he displays (lit., “erects”) the 
names of the (lit., “ their”) departed ancestors on the way where 
one goes to and from [the tomb], [48] it is that recalling with 
gratitude *** the Great (lit., “ Heavy”) Grace of the Emperor, 
he wishes to undertake ** the glorification [thereof] and also to 
inspire the descendants with the desire [to imitate the examples 
of their forefathers]. 


[49] From antiquity **7 the Qan of the Uighurs 
Resided constantly in Bis Baliy (Bi8 Baliq) . 
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[53] 
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There was born [there] a valiant man 238 who made naught of difficulty. 
He defended [the city] and ordered his people well. 


He warded off evil enemies and let them not come ”*° near. 

He battled without shirking and his success was found.??° 

Having taken the thousand of which he was in charge, he put them in 
Qamil (Qamil) .241 

Rendering service to the Qayan *4? he removed and encamped at Yung- 
éang (Yung-ch‘ang) . 


If a vigorously growing,?** tall tree grows °*¢ in a forest, 

Its base takes root 245 deeply in the navel of the earth.”46 

If a spring *47 always bubbles 248 in a stream without stopping, 

[Its water] having flowed becomes a lake and does not dry up *4° at any 
time whatsoever. 


Indu (= Hindu) who has been favored by the Qayan *°° with the title 
Si ning ong (Hsi-ning-wang) , 
Was severe 75 and [thus] had his sons maintain their sentiments ?5* 
? 253 ‘ 
By the service rendered by only Oron his (i.e., Indu’s) merit is [already] 
great (lit., “ heavy ’’). 
They all have caused their names to be written *°+ on the stele together. 


Thy sons and grandsons all 255 

Have been employed [in state service] and have been officials in succession. 
Whereas they have feared *°* and have kept their persons from the law, 
They have not been called bad by anyone. 


Thy precepts,?5? which thou didst give, while teaching [them], 

Keeping day and night they have not (?) neglected.?5§ 

Whereas they have acted by beseeching the Suu Jali*®® (i.e. the 
Guardian Spirit) , 

Favor has been attained by the dead and the living. 


In 26° the hamlet 2° outside called Giin Méren (Deep River) 

A tomb is being marvelously raised. 

When the order of the Qayan °°? was received by the saisang-ud *68 
At thy gate that 7° stele was grandly erected. 


Whereas thou didst long practise [them], [thy] good qualities 

Have developed excellently in all [thy] posterity .. ? . 26 

If, without tiring, they (i.e., thy descendants) maintain their single 
thought [to do good as ye have done] 

How would there be for you a time when ye would cease to have one 
praise [you] 76° more and more? 


[54] We have erected [this stele] on the twelfth of the tenth 
moon of the tiger year, the twenty-second year of Ji jing (Chih- 
chéng) [29 October 1362]. Sadu! Sadu! ** 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


* The words bii tas constitute a hybrid term. The first element is the Chinese pei 
fH “stele” < A.C. (piie. Cf. B. Karueren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese (1923), no. 703. Deest apud A. Dracunov, “The hPhags-pa Script and 
Ancient Mandarin,” U3pectun Akagemun Hayk [Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences] 
(1930), pp. 627-647; 775-797. Cf. also the Turkish bi <Chinese pei apud A. von 
Gasain, Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1941), p. 308a. The second is the Turkish 
tas “stone” (C. BrocketMann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmid al- 
Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk [Budapest-Leipzig, 1928], p. 198) with the regular 
change of -§ > -s in words borrowed from the Turkish. Cf., e.g., Turkish gas “ Ring- 
stein, Jadestein”” (BrocKELMANN, ibid., p. 150). On page 298 of his article “Sur la 
légende d’UYuz-khan en écriture ouigoure” in TP 27 (1930) .247-358, Paul Pe.uior 
remarked “. . . ga est devenu gas en mongol.” The word tas still lives in the 
Monguor dialect, where it is the only word for “stone.” Cf. A. de SmMept and A. 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire monguor-francais (1933), p. 412: “ t‘as ‘ pierre, minerai, poids 
(de balance), pilon (de mortier) ’. Cf. ture tas ‘ pierre ’.” The term bii tas is, therefore, 
literally “stele stone.” 

The term appears again in lines 1, 2, 9, 10, 46, 47, 51, and 53; it is well attested 
in other Mongolian documents of the fourteenth century. We find it in the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335 (lines 3, 8, and 55) and again in the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1338 (lines 3, 2, 15 [2], 23, and 35). In all these cases it translates the 
Chinese term shén-tao-chih pei pese Zz Fe, shén-tao pei jpPiH HE or simply pei 
RH. (See Part I, note 1.) 

° The word bayiyuldaysan is the nomen perfecti in -Ysan of the old passivus in -da 
of the causativus in -Yul of bayi- “to stand.” Hence, bayiyulda- is literally “to be 
caused to stand” and so “to be set up, to be erected.” The corresponding form in 
the later language ts bayiyulayda- ~ bayiyuluyda- (J. E. Kowatewskxt, Dictionnaire 
mongol-russe-francais [Kazan, 1844-1849] 2.1045b). The form bayiyuldaysan is also 
found in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 (line 3) and in the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1338 (lines 1 and 2). The word baytyuldaqu, the nomen futuri of bayi- 
Yulda-, appears in line 9 below. 

° In writing jrily without vowels here and in lines 1, 2, 9, 11, and 53, Esen Buqa was 
still following in the year 1362 the traditional orthography attested already in the 
seal of Giiyiig gavan of 1246. Cf. Paul Prxuiot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” 
Extrait de la Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, 3° Série, T. III (XXIII), N° 1 et 2 (19292- 
23), pp. 3-30 (page [22] and Pl. II., line 4). On page [24] Petuior remarked: “Le 
mot jarlix est le yarliy du ture, passé ici en mongol avec la méme orthographe, c’est- 
a-dire avec l’omission des voyelles qui est usuelle pour ce mot en écriture ouigoure ou 
arabe; l’écriture mongole postérieure adoptera la scriptio plena.” 

*The name Indu appears also in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 (line 37). 
In the Chinese text of each of these inscriptions the name is written Hsin-tu Pr#h 
(see Part I, note 2), which is a transcription of Hindu. The name was written Indu 
because there was no letter in the Uighur script for writing the initial h which, as 
demonstrated by Paul Petuiot in “Les mots a h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le 
mongol des XIII® et XIV® siécles” in JA 206 (1925) 193-263, once existed as an 
etymological part of many Mongolian words of Altaic origin. 
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Hindu with the initial h- is attested in the Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an 
(Secret History of the Mongols] (hereinafter cited as the Secret History) (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih FU HAG [1908] + Hsii-chi #8 46 [Supplement]). Cf. YCPS, Sup. 1.49a 
(E. Haeniscu, Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1937] 92 § 261; S. A. Kozin, 
CokpoBeHHoe cka3aHHe 1 [Moscow-Leningrad 1941] 507 § 261) for the expression 
Hindus irgen and also the phrase Hindus-un ‘Yajar-a giirtele (Sup. 1.52a; HaEniscu 92 
§ 264; Kozin 508 § 264). The latter reference was first cited by Petiior in 1925 in 
“Les mots & h initiale . . . ,” where he remarked in note 2 on page 251 that with 
two exceptions he had omitted all proper names in his study of the initial h. He added 
(p. 252): “Je signalerai seulement que, tout comme les écrivains musulmans, Hs. 
264 écrit Hindu (plur. Hindus) pour le nom des Hindous, et Hindu, avec h-, se 
retrouve dans les transcriptions chinoises de |’époque mongole. Mais il s’agit ici seule- 
ment d’un emprunt prouvant 4 nouveau que les Mongols du Moyen Age pronongaient 
bien l’h- omise par l’écriture ouigouro-mongole.” Prtiior in his article “Sur la 
légende . . .” in TP 27 (1930) .247-358, observed (p. 338): “M. R. N. a eu raison 
de rétablir le premier nom, sauté par Radlov, mais la vraie lecture n’en est pas 
Sintii comme dans sa transcription ou Sintu comme dans sa traduction, c’est Sindu, 
c’est-a-dire le Sind, l’Inde, un des noms sous lesquels l’Inde a été connue des peuples 
turco-mongols.” And he added in note 1: “Des deux autres l’un est Anidkak, qui 
remonte & une forme iranisante *Endikig du nom de I’Inde; l’autre s’écrivait en 
écriture ouigoure Indu, mais se pronongait Hindu, comme le montrent les nombreux 
noms d’hommes ‘ Hindu’ qu’on rencontre & l’époque mongole en transcription persane 
ou chinoise.” 

Again in his compte-rendu of Erich Harntscu’s article “Die letzten Feldziige 
Cinggis Han’s und sein Tod nach der ostasiatischen Ueberlieferung” (AM 9 [1938]. 
503-551) in TP $1 (1934-1935) 157-167, PeLuior remarked (page 160): “P. 509, 
§ 261, 1. 1; p. 510, § 264, 1. 3, 4, 5: ‘hindus’; il faudrait ‘hindus’, car le nom des 
Hindous avait en mongol |’h initial qui ne s’écrivait pas; en écriture ouigouro-mongole, 
le nom au singulier est simplement indu (attesté par l’épigraphie).” This last remark 
is, presumably, a reference to this inscription. 

For other examples of the name Hindu see Louis Hamais, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan 
che avec des notes supplémentaires par Paul Pelliot [= T‘oung Pao, Supplément au 
Vol. XXXVIIT] (1945), p. 36 et seq. ~ 

° For Hsi-ning-wang, Prince of Hsi-ning, see Part I, note 3. Si=hsi PQ < A.C. 
(siet (KaRuGREN, no. 776). Cf. A. M. si and ’Phags-pa si (Dracunov, no. 174). 
Ning = ning & < A.C. ,nieng (Karucren, no. 672). Cf. A.M. niy and ’Phags-pa 
niy (Dracunov, no. 356). Ong = wang FE <A.C. (tang (KaRuGREN, no. 1298). 
Cf. A.M. ‘uay and ’Phags-pa ‘way (Dracunoy, no. 405). 

° The designation yeke Mongyol ulus is found first in the seal of Giiyiig gavan of 
1246. Cf. Pexuiot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [22] and Pl. II., lines 2-8. In his 
commentary on this text Pettior wrote (p. [24]): “Les Yaka-Mongyol sont l’un des 
quatre peuples Mongols proprement dits qu’énumére Plan Carpin (d’Avézac, IV, 645), 
et c’est & eux qu’appartenait la famille de Gengis-khan.” For the Latin text of Fr. 
Iohannes de Plano Carpini we may now cite Sinica Franciscana 1 (1929) .51, where 
we read: “Hec terra quondam populos quatuor habuit, unus Yekamongal, id est 
magni Mongali vocabantur.” 

However, W. Kortwicz in his review of “Les Mongols et la Papauté 


” 


in Rocznik 


Orjentalistyczny (hereinafter cited as RO) 2 (1919-1924) [published in Lwéw in 1925]. 
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276-279, objected to this interpretation, stating (p. 278): “ Pour ce qui concerne la 
traduction de la légende, je voudrais avant tout faire remarquer les mots yeke mon‘Yot 
utus, dans lesquels, 4 mon avis, il ne s’agit pas de voir le nom d’une des tribus, en 
lesquelles, selon Plan Carpin, se partageaient les Mongols, soit ici celle des ‘Grands 
Mongols’, mais plutét le nom de |’empire entier, composé selon le modéle chinois 
ordinaire, soit: ‘Grand empire Mongol’. Je crois que les mots correspondants, kiir 
utuy utus ‘entier (universel) grand empire’, qui se trouve dans le préambule ture, y 
répondent precisément. Quant a l’existence de la tribu des ‘Grands Mongols’, la 
question en demeurerait ouverte.” 

In a letter dated 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: “ Dans 
une édition des Ming du FI wh FE le vocabulaire sino-mongol jai y porte le 
titre de 4b BFav¥ae et l’expression ALJBF y est traduite par yeke mongyol. Mais 
cela ne change rien & la question et M*. Kotwicz a certainement raison en traduisant 
yeke mongyYol ulus par ‘grand empire mongol’.” Cf. also H. Serruys, “ Pei-lou 
fong-sou,” MS 10 (1945) .121. 

The designation is found also in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (line 1) and 
in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 13846. (Cf. N. Poppr, “OtTueT 0 moe3ake Ha 
OpxoH seToM 1926 roga [Report on a Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of the 
Year 1926],” [IpeqpaputTerbHblit oTYeT MHIBUCTHYeCKOH 9KCHeAHWHMH B CeBepHy10 
Moxrouuto 3a 1926 rox [Preliminary Report of the Linguistic Expedition to Northern 
Mongolia for the Year 1926] (Leningrad, 1929), p. 15, line 11; p. 16, line 11; plate 1, 
line 11. It probably occurs also on p. 16, line 18; p. 17, line 18; plate 1, line 18. 
Poppe translated it as “ BeaukuH MOHTONbCKHH Hapog [Great Mongolian People].” 
The translation should be changed to “BeaMKah MOHTOJbCKaA HMepHa [Great 
Mongolian Empire].” - cS 

™For Ta Yiian see Part I, note 6. Dai=tai (>ta) K <A.C. dé /t'é7 
(Karucren, no. 952). Cf. A. M. d‘ai and ’Phags-pa taj (Dracunov, no. 148). On = 
yiian JO < A.C. :ngi”en (Karueren, no. 1337). Cf. A.M. ‘iien and "Phags-pa ‘wen 
(Dracunov, no. 277). 

®For Wer Su see Part I, note 7. Ui=wei fig <A. C. (ngj"ie (KARLGREN, no. 
1304). Deest apud Dracunov. Suu = su 9 <A. C. suo’ (KARLGREN, no. 820). Cf. 
A. M. su and ’Phags-pa su (Dracunov, no. 507). 

° For ts‘an-chéng see Part I, note 9. Sam = ts‘an BE < A.C. ,ts‘ém/ .siam (Karu- 
GREN, no. 1032). Deest apud Dracunov. In regard to -m > -v in the Chinese of 
North China Paul Petuior remarked in TP 28 (1931).117 that “ce changement s’est 
produit vers 1400.” Jing = chéng Et <A. C. ,tSidng’ (Karucren, no. 1198). Cf. 
A. M. éiy and the ’Phags-pa 3iy (Dracunov, no. 337). 

2° For chung-shu-shéng see Part I, note 10. Jung=chung "fh <A. C. ,fiung’ 
(Karucren, no. 1269). Cf. A. M. éuy and ’Phags-pa 3uy (Dracunov, no. 571). 
Su= shu 3 < A.C. (3i”0 (KaRLGREN, no. 1187). Cf. A. M. si and ’Phags-pa seu 
(Dracunovy, no. 525). Sing = shéng S <A. C. ‘seng / ‘siéng (Karucren, no. 875). 
Cf. A. M. say and ’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). 

“The word jogiyayulbai is the praeteritum perfecti in -bai of the causativus in 
-Yul of the verb jogiya- “to compose.” The orthography jogiya-, with the velar q 
before i, which later became jokiya-, with the mediopalatal k, is frequent in documents 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In his article “ Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
der altmongolischen Schriftsprache” in AM 1 (1924) .668-675, N. Poppe gives many 
examples of this orthography, stating (p. 669): “In vielen alten mongolischen 
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Handschriften wird der k- Laut in hintervokalischen Worten vor i mit dem Buchstaben 
fiir das velare qg bezeichnet, und dies beweist, natiirlich, dass der k-Laut dort ein 
velarer war und dass, folglich, der i-Laut auch ein hinterer (also 7) war.” 

Cf. also L. Hamsis, Grammaire de la langue mongole écrite, p. X § 10, where this 
word is cited “ jogiya’ul- ‘faire composer’ (Inscr. de 1362, 1. 2).” 

** For Cuana Ch‘i see Part I, note 14. Jang = chang Hie <A. C. fiang (Kart- 
GREN, no. 1178). Deest apud Dracunov. Ki= chi © *. Deest apud KarucreN et 
Draaunov. 

* For this character see Introduction, Figure 1, line 9. 

18 For T‘éng-kuo-kung see Part I, note 16. Ting = t‘éng JB < A.C. (dang (Karw- 
GREN, no. 983). Deest apud Dracunov. Gui = kuo < A.C. k”’ak (KARLGREN, 
no. 118). Cf. A. M. kue and ’Phags-pa gue (Dracunov, no. 669, where gue appears 
to be a misprint for gué, for in the ’Phags-pa script the word is regularly written gué, 
that is with the front e.) The orthography gui is particularly interesting for it is 
based on a, pronunciation which is still current in parts of North China. The title 
kuo-wang [B9-F, given to the great general Muqali, appears in the works of the 
Musulman historians as guyang. Cf. note 1 on page 46 of Prttiot’s article “ Notes 
sur le ‘ Turkestan ’ de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56. Again, in the chron- 
icle of Sa’Yang Seten published by I. J. Scumupr in 1829 under the title Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses, we have giii on Yonéin on page 212, line 
17, and gui ong ‘Yonéin on page 236, line 7. In his article “ L’ ‘ ouverture du sceau’ et 
les adresses chez les Ordos” in MS 1 (1935-1936) .315-337, the Reverend Antoine 
Mostarrt cited (p. 317) the first example directly from a manuscript of this 
chronicle in his possession. In note 8 (pp. 332-333) he stated: 

“ Au lieu du texte défectueux (giii on ‘Yonéin; plus loin, p. 236 giii [sic] ong Yonéin) 
que donne cet auteur (Les versions mandchoue et chinoise remontent de méme 4 un 
original fautif: E. Haenisch, Monggo han sai da sekiyen, Die Mandschufassung von 
Secen Sagang’s mongolischer Geschichte, Leipzig, 1933, p. 89. gui on honcin, p. 96 hui 
ung honjin; Moung kou iuen liou, chap. VI, f. 24, verso $Y BRU kouei-wen houan- 
ts‘in = giii tin qonéin; chap. VII, f. 6, verso eS eat houei-woung houan-tsin = 
qui ung qonjin), je donne le texte tel que je le trouve dans un manuscrit de cette 
chronique que j’ai rapporté de chez les Ordos et qui, au moins quant au titre discuté 
ici, donne inidubitablement la bonne lecon: giii ong qonjin. 

“Kouo wang (fj --) est un titre qu’antérieurement Tchingis-khan avait conféré & 
Mukhali lorsqu’il le nomma myriarque du je’iin ‘Yar ‘aile gauche’. Voir l’Histoire 
secréte des Mongols (édition de 1908), VIII, f. 40, recto: giir irgen-ii ‘kouo wang’ 
boltuyai ke’en ‘kouo wang’ nere dgba ‘Disant: qu’il soit Kouo wang de tout le 
peuple, il lui donna le titre de Kouo wang’.” For another example, cf. note 8, 
ibid., p. 333. 

Gung = kung 2 < A.C. ,kung (Karuoren, no. 475). Cf. A. M. kuy and ’Phags- 
pa guy (Dracunov, no. 553). In the texts of more recent date the Chinese kung is 
transcribed giing. Cf. also Petuiot, TP 28 (1931) .116, where he stated: “Ma. gun et 
mo. giing sont tous deux des emprunts modernes au chinois ZS kong.” 

4 For chi-hsien-ta-hsiich-shih see Part I, notes 17 and 18. Si=chi & <A. C. 
dz‘jap (Karucren, no. 1053). Cf. A. M. dz‘ and the ’Phags-pa tsi (DRAGuUNov, no. 
602). Ken =hsien PE < A. C. ,vien (Karuaren, no. 369). Cf. A. M. xXien and 
*Phags-pa heen (Dracunov, no. 242). Dai = ta K (see note 7 above). Kau = hsiieh 
PA < A.C. yak (Karucren, no. 178). Cf. A. M. Xiaw and ’Phags-pa hiaw (Dra- 
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GuNov, no. 681). Si= shih —E <A. C. ‘dz'i (Karuoren, no. 877). Cf. A. M. 
dz‘t’ and ’Phags-pa ¢hi (Dracunov, no. 96). 

15 For Cu‘in Ching-po see Part I, note 20. Cin = ch‘én Phi < A.C. (Vién (Karw- 
GREN, no. 1146). Cf. A. M. 3‘in and ’Phags-pa in (Dracunov, no. 285). Ging = 
ching Ly < A.C. kieng’ (Karucren, no. 396). Cf. A. M. kiy and ’Phags-pa giy 
(Dracunov, no. 349). Bai=pai (> po) {Ai < A.C. pek (Karucren, no. 685). 
Deest apud Dracunov. 

*° For yu-ch‘éng see Part I, note 22. Yiu = yu <a c. jigu’ (KARLGREN, no. 
249). Deest apud Dracunov. Cing =ch‘éng 2 <A. C. ,2iong (KARUGREN, no. 
1203). Deest apud Dracunov. 

17 The expression manglai-yin iisiig designates the Chinese chuan 3 (“seal ”) 
characters on the top of the stele. It appears again in line 10 below as manglai-yin 
ycke iisiig (lit., “the big characters of the forehead [of the stele]’’). It is the same 
as the term manglai-yin bicig, which is encountered in line 9 of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1335 and in line 36 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338. In all 
these cases manglai (lit., “ forehead”) is a translation term for the Chinese é #4 
(lit., “ forehead ”), which in a technical usage designates the top or cap of a stele. 

*® This sentence is not a translation from the Chinese text. It has been added to 
include the name and title of the Mongolian translator and calligrapher. There are 
also several other sentences or phrases in the Mongolian text of this inscription which 
are not translations. They are particularly interesting not only because they supple- 
ment the Chinese text but also because they are valuable as specimens of fourteenth 
century Mongolian. 

1° This name means “ Healthy Bull.” 

2° For tso-ch‘éng see Part I, note 22. Soo=tso Fe <A. C. ‘tsd’ (KARLGREN, no. 
1099). Deest apud Dracunov. Cing = ch‘éng 7K. See note 16 above. 

21 The word uiYuréilan is the converbum modale in -n of the verb uiYuréila-, which 
is not in the dictionaries. Just as mongYoléila- is literally “to Mongolize” (Kowa- 
LEWSEI 3.203la) and manjuéila- is literally “to Manchuize,” so uiyuréila- is literally 
“to Uighurize.” In this text uiyuréila- means “to Uighurize” in the sense of “to 
use the Uighur script.” Hence, wiYuréilan bicigiil- means “to have one write in (or 
with) the Uighur script.” Except for the ephemeral "Phags-pa script, the Uighur script 
was the only one used by the Mongols in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cf. P. 
Perwuiot, “ Les systémes d’écriture en usage chez les anciens mongols,” AM 2 (1925). 
284-289 (especially pp. 288-289). Cf. also the remarks by Pe.utor in “ Sur la légende 

..” in TP 27 (1980) .352. 

* The formula mongke [= méngke] tngri-yin ibegeliber may be compared with those 
cited by W. Korwicz in his article “ Formules initiales des documents mongols aux 
XIiT-e et XIV ss.” in RO 10 (1934) .131-157. Cf. also tngri-de ibegegdejii in the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 (line 44) and particularly miingke tenggeri-de 
the’egde- of the Secret History. Cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 81 (under the’egu) . 

The orthography mongke (=méngke) of the old texts was studied by Paul 
Pe.uior in the note on “ Miangii et méngk& (* monka)” on pages 451-459 of his 
article “Sur quelques mots d’Asie Centrale attestés dans les textes chinois” in JA, 
Onziéme série, 1 (1913) .451-469. In the footnote on page 453, he wrote: “J'ai 
rapporté du Kan-sou une grande inscription sino-mongole de 1362 qui, elle aussi, 
connait les voyelles labiales mouillées, et orthographie par exemple kébdgiin, ‘ fils’; 
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mais elle aussi écrit le mot ‘éternel’ sans mouillure, exactement comme la lettre 
rédigée a l’autre bout du monde mongol en 1289.” 

>The word jayayadaysabar is a converbum in -Ysabar of jayayada-, an old 
passivus in -da of the verb jayaya- “to predestine.” The suffix -bar is that of the 
instrumentalis and -Ysa is a variant of -Ysan, the suffix of the nomen perfecti. The 
same suffix -Ysa is still encountered in the converbum abtemporale in -Ysa‘ar / -gseger 
of the written Mongolian where -Yar / -ger is the suffix of the instrumentalis. Cf. page 
88 of G. J. Ramstept’s article “ Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-mongolischen ” in 
MSF-O 19 (1903) .VIII + 126 pages and one page of “ Berichtigungen ” and one page 
of “Inhalt.” The form in -Ysabar / -gseber, which is encountered rather frequently in 
certain texts of the old Mongolian, functions as a gerundive of cause and sometimes 
of manner. 

*4The word narbai is not found in the dictionaries, but it is the same as narmai in 
Kowa.ewsk1 1.625b “tout, entier, en général, tout ensemble, en tout.” Cf. also the 
Kalmuck narmaé “alle, all” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch [1935], 
p. 272a). In the Hsiao ching (unpublished) 4a7 we find the expression narbai ulus 
which renders the term chao-min JK FR of the Chinese text. J. Leccr, The Hsidéo 
King [= The Sacred Books of the East (2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 468, translates chao-min 
as “the millions of the people.” Kowa.ewskI, loc. cit., has narmai ulus “tout le 
peuple, tout le royaume.” 

25 A literal rendering of this statement would be: “By the fact that, by the 
Protection of Eternal Heaven, it had been predestined to have the Sovereign of the 
Great Mongolian Empire have all [the nations] become one, . . .” The word nigedkegiiliin 
is the converbum modale in -n (with the union vowel -ii-) of the double causativus 
in -ke + giil of niged- “to become one, to unite (v.i.).” 

2° Cinggis qa’van is the name and title by which Temiijin, founder of the Mongolian 
Empire, is known in history. In the twelfth moon of the year 1206 Temiijin held a 
great quriltai and in the words of the Secret History (YCPS 3.44a5) (Harniscu 25 
§ 128; Kozin 428 §123): Temiijin-i Cinggis qahan ke’en nereyidéii gan bolyaba. 
“Calling Temiijin Cinggis qahan they made him gan.” 

There have been several attempts to explain the name Cinggis; G. J. Ramstevr in 
his “ Mogholica” (page 25) considers it to be a palatalized form of the Turco- 
Mongolian word tenggis “sea.” The same explanation was proposed independently by 
Pe.uior in “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [23] and note 2. W. Kortwicz in his 
review of this work in RO 2 (1919-1924) stated (page 278): “ L’auteur a encore raison 
& ce que je crois, de rattacher l’étymologie du titre de Tchinguis-khan au mot ture- 
mongol teygiz (> tiygiz > ciygis) ‘mer’; mais en ce cas l’orthographe Gengis-khan, 
employée par l’auteur, ne serait pas correcte.” 

Petuior was, I believe, the first scholar to question the traditional title of Cinggis 
gqayan. In “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [19], note 4, he wrote: “Or c’est une 
tradition ancienne, qui se retrouve dans les textes chinois de ]’époque mongole— 
encore que l’histoire mongole moderne ne la connaisse plus—que Gengis-khan n’a pas 
porté le titre supréme de gaan; ce titre n’aurait été pris que par son successeur 
Ogodii.” Again in TP 27 (1980).25 he wrote: “Je doute que Gengis-khan ait 
jamais porté le titre de gaan et m’en expliquerai 4 propos de l’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols; son véritable titre me parait avoir été Cinggis-xan ou Cinggiz-xan.” It is 
following the teaching of Petuiot, I presume, that P. Rarcunevsky in Un code des 
Yuan (1937), p. 209, note 3, writes: “ Cingis se qualifiait seulement de gan, khan.” 
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{t is important to observe in this connection that in the first line of the oldest 
Mongolian document we possess, the so-called “Stone of Cinggis qan” of ca. 1225, 
the title of Temiijin is Cinggis qan. 

The precise dates of the birth and death of Cinggis pose a problem. In the 
Addendum to R. Grovusset’s L’Empire des Steppes (1939), pp. 638-639, we read: 
“P.-S—Pour la naissance de Gengis-khan, nous avons mentionné comme plausible 
(page 254) la date donnée par les historiens persans: vers 1155, tandis que l’histoire 
officielle de la dynastie Yuan donne 1162. Mais dans une communication fait 4 la 
Société Asiatique le 9 décembre 1938, M. Pelliot vient d’exposer que de nouvelles 
recherches sur des sources chinoises de 1340 l’aménent & envisager pour la naissance 
du conquérant mongol la date de 1167. Gengis-khan, en 1227, serait donc mort agé 
seulement de soixante ans 4 peine.” 

According to Yiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1) .23a7-8, Cinggis fell sick on 18 August 1227 and 
died on 25 August 1227. This and other texts concerning the place and time of the 
death of Cinggis were studied by Haerniscu in his article “Die letzten Feldziige 
...; AM 9 (1983) 547-548. In his review of this article in TP 31 (1934-1935) .157- 
167, Petuiot remarked (page 164): “La question est des plus complexes.” However, 
he stated provisionally (page 166) that: “Somme toute, il est possible que Gengis- 
khan soit tombé malade a Ts‘ing-chouei le 18 aodit 1227, ait traversé mourant ou 
déja mort le mont Lieou-p‘an, et que sa mort ait été annoncée le 25 aoitit 1227 lors 
de l’arrivée 4 Ling-tcheou; son corps aurait été ramené & l’ordo de Sa’ari-ka’ar, et 
inhumé ensuite dans une vallée du bassin du Kéariilin. Mais ce ne sont la que des 
hypothéses, tout au plus des vraisemblances, et il faudra reprendre l’ensemble des 
textes et en faire une critique minutieuse avant d’arriver 4 une solution.” 

Two of the best biographies of Cinggis gaan are The Life of Chingis Khan (London, 
1930), translated by Prince D. S. Mirsky from the Russian of B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, 
and Le conquérant du monde (Vie de Gengis-khan) (Paris, 1944) by René Grovusset. 

°7 The word iimedii which is not found in the dictionaries is composed of time 
“north” + the suffix -dii. It appears several times in the Hua-i i-yii See ee 
e.g. 2a.3a5 and 3b3—where it is written wu-mich-tu JLREHDB (iimedii). On page 
1551 of his article “ MonroabcKie pykonucH M KCHAOrpadbl, noctynusuie Bb 
Asiatckii MyseH Poccifickof# Axagemin Haykt oTb npod. A. JI. Pynauesa” 
[This title has been rendered by N. Poppe as “Mongolische Handschriften und 
Holzschnitte, die ins Asiatische Museum der Russ. Akad. d. Wiss. von Prof. A. Rudnev 
eingegangen sind ” in Asia Major 1 (1924) .677] in A3iatckiti cCOopHukd u3b Mss bertili 
Poccificxoi Axanemin Hayxt, Hosas cepia, 1918 (Mélanges asiatiques tirés du 
Bulletin de V’ Académie des Sciences de Russie), pp. 1549-1568, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov 
cites the expression time jiig “cbaep>d [north]” from the Maudgalydyana (II, f. 2, 
passim). On page 233 of his article “Les mots a h initiale . . .” in JA 206 (1925). 
193-263 Pe.uior observed that “mo. iimdrdé a bien di signifier ‘derriére’.” In his 
combined review of “Les mots a h initiale . . .” and “Le prétendu vocabulaire 
mongol des kaitak du Daghestan ” in 3anucku Koanerun Boctoxosenos (Mémoires 
du Comité des Orientalistes) 3 (1928) .564-580, N. Poppe wrote: “TouHO TakxKe 
K PopMe iimere ‘ ceBep’, IPHBOAHMOH Ha CTp. 233, MO2XKHO MpHBeCcTH CreLyoulne 
Napassein iimedii ‘cepep’ (Pafcaraksa IV, fol. 4°) uu time jiig ‘ceBep’ (Maud- 
galydyana). [In exactly the same way to the form iimere ‘north,’ cited on p. 233, one 
may bring the following parallels: iimedii ‘north’ (Pafcaraksa IV, fol. 4°) or time 
jiig ‘north’ (Maudgalyayana) }.” : 
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** Baréuy Ard iduy qud is the Mongolian form of the Turkish Baréug Art iduq qut, 
name and title of the Uighur ruler, who submitted to Cinggis gaan in 1209. See 
Part I, note 29. In his “ Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’ de M. W. Barthold” in 7P 27 
(1930). 12-56 Paul Peviior remarked (pages 55-56): “ P. 403—‘ Bawurchiq’; M. B. 
renvoie pour cette forme 4 Juwaini I, 63, ot elle ne se trouve pas, et en tout cas on a 
rc) ros) Bartuq dans I, 32. Je ne vois pas pourquoi M. B. n’a pas gardé cette 
forme, généralement adoptée avant lui et que les transcriptions chinoises garantissent. 
D‘ailleurs l’inscription sino-mongole (inédite) de 1362 vient encore confirmer la lecture, 
sous sa forme compléte de Baréuq-art-tagin. Le nom ture de Baréuq, interprété 
traditionnellement par bars + éuq, |’ ‘ endroit des tigres’ se retrouve dans la nomen- 
clature géographique comme nom ancien de [56] Maralba3i ou d’un emplacement qui 
en était tout proche (cf. JA, 1916, I, 118, et von Le Coq dans Aufsdtze .. . Ernst 
Kuhn, 1916, p. 155). Kowalewski a un mot baréugq, ‘petite panthére’.” The state- 
ment: “ D’ailleurs l’inscription sino-mongole (inédite) de 1362 vient encore confirmer 
la lecture, sous sa forme compléte de Baréuq-art-taigin” is a lapsus. Pe.uiot cited 
“ Baréuq-art-tegin ” again in TP 28 (1931-1932) .494 without reference, however, to 
this inscription. 

The name Baréugq is registered as a place name in BrockELMaNN, Wortschatz, p. 241. 
Cf. also Petitiot, TP 28 (1931-1932) 494. The word art is defined in BrocKELMANN 
(p. 12) as “1. Bergpass,” “2. Hochebene, opp. jis,” and “3. Nacken art saé Nacken- 
haar.” In the Alttiirkische Grammatik, p. 295b, there are tws words “art Pass” and 
“art Ricken.” The word iduq is defined ibid., p. 309b, as “(das vom Himmel 
geschickte, daher.) heilig” and qut is defined ibid., p. 331b, as “ Gliick, Segen, Wiirde, 
Majestat, Geist.” 

2° Uryud is a plural in -d of Uiyur, the Mongolian form of the Turkish Uivur. This 
name was studied by Sadry Maxksovuporr in his article “Les Houei-hou et Ouigour 
des Chinois et des Mongols et les Ogouz des inscriptions turques de |’Orkhon ” in JA 
204 (1924) .141-148, but his arguments were refuted by Paul Pexuior in “Sur la 
légende . . .” in TP 27 (1930) .257, note 1, who wrote: “Les hypothéses de M. 
Maksoudoff (JA, 1924, I, 141-148) sur le manque d’autorité du nom des Quigours 
(Uivyur), que les auteurs arabes ignoreraient ‘jusqu’au XIII° siécle’ et qu’il faudrait 
toujours remplacer par Ovuz, sont ruinées, sans qu’il soit besoin d’autres preuves, par 
le présence du nom des Uiyur au XI¢ siécle chez Kasyari (Brockelmann, Ein mittel- 
tiirk. Wortschatz 251) .” 

On pages 351-352 of the same article Pexiiot wrote: 
valeur primitive plus générale du nom méme de Uivyur, il a pris de bonne [352] heure 
un sens plus restreint. Aprés avoir désigné du milieu du VIII® au milieu du IX® siécle 
l’empire ture qui avait succédé en haute Mongolie 4 celui également ture des T‘ou- 
kiue, il est devenu le nom du royaume ture de la région de Tourfan, celui dont le 
centre était &4 Qara-qoto (Kao-tch‘ang), avec autre résidence 4 Bed-baliq, c’est-d-dire 
qui dominait sur les deux versants de cette partie des T‘ien-chan. Quand nous parlons 
de langue ouigoure, c’est celle de la région de Tourfan que nous avons en vue.” 

®° An account of the submission of Bartéuq Art iduq qut is found in the Secret 
History (YCPS 10.12a-18b) (Harniscu [Text] 78 § 238; [Translation] 116-117 § 238; 
Koztn [Text] 491-492 § 238; [Translation] 174 § 238). See also Part I, note 29. 

*1 For a comprehensive review of the literature on the reading and meaning of the 
word suu, cf. W. Korwicz, “ Formules initiales ... ,” RO 10 (1934) .143-158. He 
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equated suu with the Turkish qut and suutu with the Turkish qutluy. Cf. also 
“L’origine du terme su” on pages 193-195 of W. Korwicz’s article “ Contributions a 
Vhistoire de l’Asie Centrale” in RO 15 (1948) 159-195. Cf. also “ Ture suu, mongol 
su sii” on pages 239-245 of M. Lewickxt’s article “ Turcica et Mongolica” in RO 
15 (1948) .239-267. 

*2 The expression ayan ayala-, lit., “ to campaign a campaign” is found once in the 
Secret History (YCPS, Sup. 1.9a1) (Harniscu 85 § 249; Kozin 498 § 249) in the 
form aya ayalaqui-tur. In this text Sartayéin ayan ayalan is literally “campaigning 
the SartaYéin campaign.” 

8° Sartayéin designates the Musulmans and especially those of Russian Turkestan. 
The etymology of the name has been given by PE.LuLior in scattered notes, but it 
merits a special article. In “ Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [13], note 1, he wrote: 
“ Toutefois Rockhill (Rubruck, p. 48) se trompe absolument en identifiant éty- 
mologiquement le nom de sart, sarta’ul, sartagéin, et celui des Sarrasins.” And again 
page [216], note 4: “Le nom de Sartaq est tout 4 fait sir; étymologiquement, Sartaq, 
comme Sarta’ul ou Sartaq@in, signifie ‘Sarte’ (cf. supra, p. [13]).” More recently in 
TP 27 (1930) .31, note 2, he remarked relative to the Turco-Mongolian derivatives in 
-yul /-giil: ‘“Parmi les beaux mots de ce type non relevés par M. Bang, il faut 
inclure encore Sartayul = Sarta’ul, nom mongol des Musulmans (surtout de ceux du 
Turkestan russe) au Moyen Age, pour lequel on a aussi alors les formes Sartaqtai et 
Sartaq¢in; ce sont autant de dérivés de Sartaq (bien connu comme nom propre de 
personne sous les Mongols) qui n’est lui-méme originairement que le nom méme des 
‘Sart’ (déja employé sous cette derniére forme dans le Qutadyu bilig) .” 

On the stone of Cinggis gan (ca. 1220-1225) we find Sartayul (line 2). In the 
Secret History (YCPS 6.41b5) (Harniscu 51 § 181; Kozin 455 § 181) we find Sar- 
tayéin; in 6.44a2 (Haeniscu 51 § 182; Kozin 456 § 182) we find the first instance of 
Sartaytai; and in 5.14a3 (HareniscH 37 § 152; Kozin 441 § 152) we find the first 
instance of Sarta’ul. In Turkish sart means “ Kaufmann” (BrocKELMANN, Wort- 
schatz, p. 178). 

*4 Originally I transcribed these words job (= jéb) jugiyer (= jiigiyer). However, 
as remarked by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt in his letter of 24 February 1946, 
“On pourrait aussi bien, sans qu’on doive pour cela changer la traduction, lire jub 
jugiyer [= jib jiigiyer] et considérer jub [= jiib] comme renforcement du mot suivant, 
a la facon du mo. ab adali ‘tout a fait égal’, sib sira ‘tout a fait jaune’, etc. Cette 
maniére de renforcer l’expression était déji usitée en mongol ancien. Ex. Houa i i iu 
IIa, f. 16r. keb keje’e ‘pour toujours’.” (For other examples cf. Petuiot, TP 37 
[1943-1944].184). Although I am now inclined to think that the reading jub (= jiib) 
jugiyer (= jiigiyer) is preferable, the reading job (= jéb) jugiyer (= jiigiyer) is, 
perhaps, not absolutely excluded. 

The expression jiigiyer is found in the Secret History (YCPS 9.30a3) (Harniscu 
73 § 228; Kozin 486 § 228) and the interlinear Chinese translation is JE{K#¥. In his 
Worterbuch (p. 94) HarniscH translates it: “in rechter (gleichmiissiger) Weise.” 
Like mongke (see note 20 above) jub / job and jugiyer are written with u /o and not 
ti / 6 in thirteenth and fourteenth century texts in Uighur script. 

8° The words olan-ca dotun-a soyurqaydaysan ajwyu are literally “. . . was favored 
intimately from many.” The meaning is that, because of his meritorious service, the 
sovereign of the Uiyud obtained the favor of being admitted into the intimacy of 
Cinggis ga’van at a higher degree than many other dignitaries. 


’ 
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°° The words ulus-wn emiin-e mean literally “before the empire.” Cf. the words 
qa’an-u emiine in the Secret History (YCPS 4.49b) (Harnisco 34 § 147), which 
Haeniscu translates in his Wérterbuch (p. 44): “vor dem Kaiser, fiir den Kaiser.” 
See also yeke térii-yin emiin-e in line 20 below. 

*7 The words anda quda uruy barilduysan-éa are literally “from [their] having taken 
one another as sworn brothers and [having taken one another] as relatives by mar- 
riage.” The word anda occurs several times in the Secret History (cf. Haeniscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 7), where it is transcribed an-ta RE. In his “ Méng-ku cha-chi” 
5 GALE (see note 30 above) 25b9-26a4, there is a note on this word by Wana 
Kuo-wei. Cf. also Petuiot, “ L’édition collective ... ,” TP 26 (1929) .130. 

88 For the word tiisimel cf. Petuiot, “ Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’... ,” TP 27 
(1930) .37, note 2; “Sur la légende ... ,” TP 28 (1930) .343-344. 

®° The words iregei iidiigiii constitute an interesting form of the old language of 
which several examples may be found in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., YCPS 1.Ab-5a 
(Haeniscu 1 § 7; Kozin 400 § 7): ... gii’iin-e ber Ggte’et iidiv’iii Skin aju’u. “. . . and 
it was a maiden who had not yet been given to a man.” [Kozin has: ese dgdegai- 
iidiiiii. There is no ese in the Yeu Té-hui text of the Secret History, nor is one 
necessary.) Cf. also the examples cited by de Smept and Mosraerrt, Le dialecte 
monguor, II¢ partie, Grammaire (Peking, 1945) [= Monumenta Serica, Monograph 
VI) 126 § 140: “Ex.: Iuen tch‘ao pi cheu, III, f. 31, r. duyYodu’a iidii’iii-e ‘ avant 
qu'elle eit proféré une parole’, VI, f. 18, v. yaras-iyan ana’ai iidii’iii-e ‘alors que ses 
blessures n’étaient pas encore guéries ’.” 

The word iregei is the old nomen imperfecti in -gei of ire- “to come.” In the later 
written language we have the nomen imperfecti in -Ya / -ge, but not in -Yai / -gez. For 
examples of the nomen imperfecti in -Ya /-ge in the legend of Geser gan cf. Poprr, 
“ Geserica,” AM 3 (1926).173. See also daYusuYai iidiigiii-e in line 9 below. 

*° For details concerning Oron see Part I, note 44. 

“For p‘ing-chang[-chéng-shih] 7REE [BHF] see Part I, note 45. Bing = p‘ing 
ra 8 < A.C. bi”eng (Karucren, no. 748). Cf. A.M. b'in (sic = b‘iy?) and ’Phags-pa 
piy (Dracunov, no. 370). Jang = chang HE <A.C. ,tsiang (Karucren, no. 1172). 
Cf. A.M. éay and ’Phags-pa 3ay (Dracunov, no. $87). 

*2In his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostaerrt renders this 
passage: ; 

“* Maintenant je dirai en suivant l’ordre [chronologique] comment se sont succédées 
les [différentes] générations des ascendants d’Oron, Bingjang du Jungiu Sing, 

“Le mot 4 mot de la derniére partie de cette phrase est: ‘la maniére dont se 
sont prises l’une l’autre les origines des ascendants d’Oron, etc.’ ‘Se prendre ]’un 
l’autre’ s’entend ici dans le sens de ‘se tenir l’un 4 I’autre, s’enchainer |’un 4 l’autre.’ 
. .. L’auteur dit simplement qu’il énumérera les différentes générations des ancétres 
d’Oron.” 

«jj jing is the Chinese Chih-chéng 32 JF, the name of the period from 1341 to 
1368 inclusive. Ji=chih FZ <A. Cc. tsi? (KARLGREN, no. 1214). Cf. A.M. é and 
’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunov,.no. 44). Jing =chéng IE <A.C. ,féidng’ (Karuoren, 
no. 1198). Cf. A.M. éiy and ’Phags-pa 3iy (Dracunov, no. $36). 

‘4 With regard to the construction bi Ui Suu-yi . . . ayalyus-i jogiyatuyai the 
Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked in his letter of 24 February 1946: “Ce qui est 
ou semble anormal pour nous n’est pas l’accusatif aprés ui suu, mais la place qu’occupe 
le pronom. L’accusatif étant le cas auquel se met le sujet d’une proposition consti- 
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tuant ]’équivalent de notre discours indirect, ui suw doit étre suivi du suff. -yi; mais 
au lieu de dire ‘ moi, ui swu’, il semblerait plus régulier de dire ‘ ui swu, moi’ c’est-a-dire 
en mongol: ui suw namayi jogiyatuyai kemegsen-diir. bi ui suu-yi doit s’expliquer 
comme suit: bi ui suw étant un groupe appositionnel, le suffixe se met aprés le second 
terme et le premier terme reste au cas absolu, qui pour le pronom de la premiére 
personne est bi.” 

This construction occurs again in line 10 below: bi Ui Suu-yi . . . joqiyayulun and 
appears also in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (line 15): bii tas-un biéigi bi 
Ge Qiisi-yi jogiyatuyai kemen [16] jrly boljuyu. “There was an Imperial Order that 
I, Ge Qii si (i.e., Coren Hsi-ssi $3 {Z%If), should compose the text of the stele.” 

Cf. also L, Hamais, op. cit., X §10, where the word jogiya- is cited: “ jogiya- 
‘composer’ (Inscr. de 1362, 1. 9 et 47).” See also note 11 above. 

*° The word kegiir here, as in line 52 of the verse (kegiir-iin ger-i), means “ grave ” or 
“tomb.” In his article “ Le terme ‘ kereksur’” in TP 37 (1943-1944) 114-124, Petuior 
remarked (pp. 118-119): “ Ni ka’iir, ni kiir ne se sont rencontrés dans les vocabulaires 
sino-mongols, arabo-mongols ou persans-mongols du Moyen Age, mais kda’iir apparait 
dans la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362, et il y a le sens non de 
‘cadavre’, mais [119] de ‘ cimetiére ancestral ’ (FES sien-ying). A mon avis, il n’y a 
en réalité qu’un mot primitif; ka’iir et kiir sont de simples doublets; le mot signifiait & 
Vorigine ‘tombe’ et s’est appliqué ensuite au ‘cadavre’ déposé dans la tombe. La 
double forme doit tenir 4 ce qu’il s’agit d’un emprunt.” 

In fact, the word is attested twenty-four years earlier in the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1338 (line 15): . . . kegiir-tiir inu bi tas bayivultuyai. “ [There was an 
Imperial Order] that one should erect a stele at his grave.” 

‘° The word uridus is the plural in -s of uridu. In this instance it is a plural of 
respect. Cf. degediis “emperor.” For other examples cf. A. Mostarrt, “ L’ ‘ ouverture 
du sceau’...,” MS 1 (1935-1936) .334, note 12. 

“7 Compare the form daYusu’ai iidiigiii-e with iregei iidiigiii (line 7). See note 39 
above. 

‘8 The word geméas is the plural in -s of geméa < Chinese chien-ch‘a 423 - During 
the Yiian period the title chien-ch‘a-yii-shih EXZEGPSH (see Part I, note 47) was 
abbreviated colloquially into chien-ch‘a and one encounters in certain texts the col- 
loquial plural chien-ch‘a-mei By the. Cf., e. g., RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 155, note 3. 
Gem = chien FB <A.C. (kam’ (Karucren, no. 376). Deest apud Dracunov. Ca 
= ch‘a ge < A.M. ts‘at (Karucren, no. 1158). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*° The words éing iinen-iyer kiiéii Gggiigsen may be compared with those in the 
Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) (2b7-3al) which render the 
Chinese pRB : nogiige inu qan[8a] kiimiin-e cing iinen-iyer kiicii ogkii. “The 
next [is] to render service to [one’s] sovereign with the utmost loyalty.” J. Lucas, The 
Hsiéo King (see note 24 above), p. 467, translates the words chung yii shih chiin as 
“it proceeds to the service of the ruler.” 

5° Janki is the name of the calligrapher of the Chinese text. We have seen it 
transcribed Jangki above (line 2). See note 12 above. Jan is certainly an anomalous 
transcription, for the Chinese finals in -ng are rigorously observed in the Mongolian 
transcription in Uighur writing. 

51 The expression manglai-yin yeke iisiig designates the seal characters on the head 
of the stele. See the expression manglai-yin iisiig in line 2 above. 

®21t is difficult to say why the word wiyuréilan used in line 2 above was not 
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repeated here; it may have been omitted intentionally, but it is also possible, if not 
probable, that it was omitted unintentionally. 

°8 Tn his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 

“ Quant a ulam-éa bolvabasu, il faut traduire: ‘Si j’observe ce que dit la tradition 
[alors j’apprends ceci. . . .]’, c’est-a-dire ‘Si je prends mes renseignements 4 la tradition 
(latin ex traditione) [alors j’apprends. . . .]’. Ici ulam = tradition. Le sens fonda- 
mental du mot wlam est: idée de transmission, ce qui passe de bouche en bouche. Cette 
signification premiére s’est conservée dans le verbe dérivé ulamla- ‘transmettre de 
bouche en bouche ’. 

“ Quant a bolya-, ce mot alterne avec bol’yaya-, aussi dans le Iuen tch‘ao pi cheu.” 

For bolya’a- in the Secret History cf. Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 18. In the Ordos 
dialect there is a word Bolgd- “remarquer, s’apercevoir de, observer quelque chose, 
faire attention 4 quelque chose; agir avec circonspection; rendre visite (4 un malade) 
. . . [Hist. secr. V £.49v. (Haenisch 169) bola’a vérifier]”» (Mostarrt, Dictionnaire 
ordos 1.77b). Cf. also the Kalmuck bolyaxe “ vorsichtig sein, aufmerksam sein, 
gewissenhaft, bedichtig an etwas gehen” (Ramstept, Wérterbuch, P. 50a). Both the 
Ordos and Kalmuck forms are from bolya’a- < bolya‘a-. 

54 Tn his review of the Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi) of HAENiscH, 
Petuiot wrote in TP $2 (1936) 356-357: “P.1, §1: nutuhlaju. M. H. écrit toujours 
nutuh, ‘campement’, et nutuhla, ‘ camper’, sans faire de remarque; et il est exact que 
[357] la forme du mongol ‘classique’ est ‘nutuh’ (dans ma transcription nutuq). 
Mais le mot, qui revient plus de 25 fois dans |’Histoire secréte, y est toujours écrit 
nuntuq. Palladius a déja signalé qu’on avait aussi nowen-tou = nuntug dans le Yuan 
che. C’est également nuntug qui est employé dans l’inscription sino-mongole (inédite) 
de 1362. Enfin nuntwy est encore aujourd’hui la forme employée par les Mongols 
d’Afghanistan (Ramstedt, Mogholica, 35, 49). La correction tacite de M. H. n’est dont 
[sic] pas justifiée.” 

Cf. also the Monguor “ nont’oc ‘ endroit ot on habite, la maison et ses dépendances 
considérées comme un tout’. Cf. Zuen tch’ao pi cheu (Suppl. II, f. 4, verso) nuntuy 
‘campement ’, moghol nuntuwy ‘Heimat’, mo. nituy, nutwy, ‘endroit ot on habite, 
campement, endroit natal’, ord. nu’t’ul, dah. no't'og id., Sirongol (S. t.) nomtyk 
‘cour’.” (de Smeptr and Mostagrt, Dictionnaire, p. 283). 

55 Bis Baliy is the Turkish Bis / Bes Baliq “ Five Towns.” The location of this 
place called Pei-t‘ing 4b in Chinese has puzzled many scholars. Pe.urot, however, 
indicated the location several times. In “ Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [197], note, 
he wrote “M. Risch (Johann von Plano Carpini, 330) [et M. Soranzo, Il Papato, 135] 
identifient encore BeS-Baliq 4 Uruméi, comme M. Blochet d’ailleurs. Il n’est donc pas 
inutile de dénoncer une fois de plus cette vieille erreur et de rappeler que BeS-baliq 
était bien au Nord-Est d’Umuméi dans le voisinage et au Nord-Ouest de Guéen (Kou- 
tch‘eng).” Again in TP 28 (1931-1932) .140, he remarked “... d’autre part Beé- 
baliq se trouvait au Nord des T‘ien-chan, dans le voisinage de l’actuel Jimsa.” Still 
again in TP 28 (1931-1932) .460 he wrote: “. .. nous savons aujourd’hui que Be&- 
baliq n’était pas 4 UrumZi, mais au N. O. de Guéen.” 

5° The form elinéiig is interesting. In his Jlarypcxoe Hapeune [Dagur Dialect], p. 
80a, Poppe gives the Dahur form “ eneH‘y’ir ‘oTel ena [father of the grandfather], 
mpage [great-grandfather]’ Mo. [Mo(ng) .] eliinée ebiigen.” In his review of this work 
in TP 28 (1931-1932), PeLuiot wrote (page 112): “ajouter dlinéiik d’Hist. secr. 
(§ 180), du Houa-yi yi-yu, de l’inser. mongole inédite de 1362, et dlinjiig du vocabu- 
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laire sino-ouigour du Bureau des interprétes; le dahur est donc ici plus conservateur 
que le mongol écrit classique.” I do not quite understand this last remark, because 
Kowatewsk1 (1.206a) has forms of the written language which are just as conserva- 
tive as that of the Dahur. Cf. also the Kalm. form elntsac “ahne, vorfahr, der 
stammvater ” (Ramstept, Wérterbuch, p. 120a). It is also interesting to observe that 
the form elinéig occurs in line 13 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

57 In Turkish, as in Mongolian, the name Qara means “ Black.” Cf., e. g., BRoCKEL- 
MANN, Wortschatz, p. 146. 

58 The title galganliy totoy is the Turkish galganliq totogq, i.e., “the totog with a 
shield.” The word gqalganliq is composed of galgan, which means “shield” (cf. 
BrockeLMANN, Wortschatz, p. 143; cf. also the Mongolian galga “ bouclier dont on se 
sert & la guerre pour parer les fléches,’” Kowatewsk1 1.795a; cf. also Petuiot, TP 28 
[1981].115: “. . . en mongol du Moyen Age, galga est ‘ bouclier’ également en mongol, 
tout comme qalgan en Turc.”’), and the suffix -lig. In the MonroabcKui cnoBapb 
Mykayaumat ai-Aya6 (p. 290a) we find the Mongolian galgatu ere and the Turkish 
qalganliq er, which are rendered by Poppe as “ BOOPy2KeHHbIH WIHTOM My2K4HHa [man 
armed with a shield].” 

Peuuiot, following, I presume, the Turkologists, always vocalized totog as tutuq. 
In JA 19 (1912) .585, he wrote “Comme M. F. W. K. Miller l’a bien montré, le titre 
de tutug en turc doit étre un simple emprunt au tou-tou (*tu-tuk) du chinois.” Cf. 
F. W. K. Miter, “ Der Hofstaat eines Uiguren-Kénigs,” Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen 
(Leipzig, 1912), p. 212. Later in JA 206 (1925) .261, note 1, he wrote: “Il y a toute 
une série de ces mots chinois empruntés et que les Chinois ont retranscrits phonétique- 
ment sans en reconnaitre l’origine. En dehors méme du fou-tsin transcrivant le fujin 
mandchou, qui est originairement fou-jen, on a des retranscriptions chinoises des 
titres tures de sdngiin et de tutuq, qui sont originairement les titres chinois tsiang-kiun 
et tou-tou .. .” 

In 1923, however, KARLGREN (op. cit.) indicated that tu #6 < A.C. tuo (no. 1187) 
and that tu *F < A.C. tuok (no. 908). On 9 July 1947 Professor Li Fang-kuei 
25 Fy KE orally confirmed these reconstructions for me, stating that “In the T‘ang 
period the o sound in each case was the predominant sound.” The Japanese reading 
is totoku “governor general” (Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English Dictionary, p. 
2036a). In his paper “ Turks in Khotanese Texts” in JRAS (1939), pp. 85-91, H. W. 
Bar.ey also cites on page 90 the Khotanese form ttdttahi: (where the @ vowel 
probably = 0), the Tibetan to-dog, the Sogdian twtwk’n (where w could be read o 
or u), and the Runic Turkish tutu“q. 

In the Chinese text of this inscription we also have the transcription Fz Fz to-to. 
As remarked by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt in a letter of 25 June 1947, “Le 
rédacteur du texte chinois, qui, comme il de lit lui-méme, a consulté ‘la tradition ’, c’est- 
a-dire celle naturellement qui avait cours parmi les descendants de Qara, lesquels 
étaient Oron lui-méme et les autres membres de sa famille, a entendu toto[Y] et non 
tutu[y].” 

All of this poses a problem which merits careful study. It should also be observed 
that, in note 97 on page 130 of his article “ Le Hdja et le Sayyid Husain de l’Histoire 
des Ming” in TP 38 (1948) .81-292, Petuior wrote with reference to the chiefs of the 
city of Ha-mi (Qamil > Qomul) in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: “Ces chefs 
portaient le titre de AOE tou-tou, probablement choisi 4 raison de l’usage indigéne 
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ture de tutwg, emprunté du chinois tou-tou (*tuo-tuok) des l’époque des T‘ang, et 
qui est retranscrit t‘o-t‘o, *toto[q], dans l’inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362.” 

°° The rubbing is not clear at this point, but the reading Yajivu dayisun is guaranteed 
by the words Yajivu dayisun in line 49 below. 

°° The word gerisge is transcribed “keresghe” in KowaLewsk1 (3.2505b) and is 
defined: “balustrade, barriére, bois transversal qui régne au haut des balustrades.” 
It occurs once in the Secret History (YCPS 3.47b) (Harniscu 26 § 124; Kozin 429 
§ 124), where the interlinear translation has ché-féng 3H Jl, which Harniscu (Worter- 
buch, p. 49) renders as “ Windschutz.” In the same passage of the Secret History we 
find the verb form gerisgeleldiin (gerisge + le + Ildii +n) which Haeniscu (Wéorter- 
buch, p. 49) translates as “einem andern Schutz bieten.” Koztn (429 § 124) has 
gerisgeldiin, which must be a misprint for gerisgeleldiin since he has keriskeleldun on 
page 232 §124. On page 352 § 124, however, he has gerisleldiin. KowALEwskI 
(3.2505b) has the verb keresgheleku “faire une balustrade, une barriére” and also 
keresghelegulku “faire faire une balustrade, une barriére” (3.2505b). In his glossary 
Kozin (p. 618) renders keriske as “ 3a\MTHbIi [screening].” 

*: For the Chinese kuo-lao fBj3% “state elder,” see Part I, note 56. Gui = 4 
fag . See note 13 above. Lovu=lao HR < A.C. ‘léu mann, © no. 515). 

A. Poe law and ’Phags-pa law (Dracunov, no. 416). 

* The ‘word siidkiin is the converbum modale in -n of siidkii-, which is not- found 
in our dictionaries. In this passage, the words iduy qud-tur siidkiin duradqaju render 
the Chinese Ser ih 32 Ee (“he really assisted his lord”). See also Part I, note 57. 
Hence we know that siidkii- corresponds to in 32 (fu-i), which means “to help, to 
assist, to give help to, to give assistance to.” 

In line 25 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 we find 
siidkiigiiliin. It is the converbum modale in -n (with the union vowel -ii-) of the 
causativus in -giil of the same siidkii-. In the Chinese text of this inscription we read: 
TES 6 ZS Ae i aL a SE. “Shih huang (= Shih-tsu huang-ti, 
i.e., Emperor Shih-tsu or Seten gaan) commended him (i.e., CHane Ying-jui) and, 
having granted [him] five hundred min of paper money, had him return and assist his 
successor lord.” This passage was rendered into Mongolian as follows: tegiiber [25] 
Seéen qavan Ying sui-yi soyurqaju belge bolyan tabun jayun éau siikes dgiiged tus 
ejen-diir-iyen siidkiigiiliin mén ‘Yajar-tayan gariyuluysan ajuyu. Observing that the 
word siidkiigiiliin corresponds to the Chinese 4B (pi) ... HR (fu)... (“had [him] 

. assist . . .”), we may render the passage thus: “ Therefore, Ait... * “—_ that’) [25] 
Seten gaYan favored Ying Sui and having granted [him] five hundred lingots of paper 
money as a token, he had him return to his same locality, having him assist his 
proper lord.” 

It is clear, then, that siidkii- means “to help” or “to assist” and that siidkiigiil- 
means “to cause to help” or “to cause to assist.” 

°8 The meaning of the text is, of course, that acting upon the good advice and 
counsel given by Qara, the sovereign of the Uighurs submitted gracefully. 

°4 What may be the locus classicus of the words suu-tu [15] Cinggis qayan-u er-e-yi 
iilii jobavan ayta-yi iilii kilérgen sayibar oroju is found in the Secret History (YCPS 
10.16a4-b4) (Harniscu [Text] 79 § 239; [Translation] 117 § 239; Kozin [Text] 492 
§ 239; [Translation] 175 § 239) in the beautiful passage in which Cinggis gives the 
peoples of the forest to his eldest son Jé¢i: Cinggis qahan Joéi-yi soyurqaju iigiileriin 
ko’iid-iin minu aga ¢i ger-teée [16b] sayt Yaréu mér sayitu. oduysan ‘Yajar-a ere aYta-yi 
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wit Sirqan iilii joba’an Sljeitii hoi-yin irgen-i oro’ulju ireba Gi. irge imada dgsii ke’en 
jarliy bolba. “ When Cinggis gahan was pleased to speak to (lit., ‘spoke favoring’) 
Jéti, he ordered (lit., ‘there was an order’) saying: ‘Eldest of my sons, having just 
issued from the house, thou hast had good luck (lit. ‘a good way’). Without 
wounding or without causing men or geldings to suffer in the lands in which thou 
hast gone, thou hast returned (lit., ‘come’), having subjugated (lit., ‘caused te 
enter’) the fortunate peoples of the forest. I will give the peoples to thee.’” 


[qgahan: Here, as elsewhere in the Secret History, with some exceptions, the word 
qaYan is written ga han (= qahan). The transcription with 3% (han) without a 
small 41 on the upper left-hand side is probably a manner of marking the hiatus 
which certainly existed in this word, as is clear, for example, from the transcription 
gaa nu (= qa’an-u) in YCPS 4.40b2. 

mor sayitu: In a letter of 25 June 1947 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 

“Quant a l’expression mér sayitu, elle équivaut 4 sayin mértii (cf. Dict. ordos sous 
les mots sa'tG, sii't'y ou vous trouverez plusieurs expressions construites identiquement) . 
Le sens littéral de mér sayitu est donc ‘ ayant une bonne voie’, mais il ne s’agit pas de 
route, chemin: il faut prendre l’expression dans un sens figuré et comprendre: ‘ ayant 
bien réussi dans ton entreprise, ayant eu de la bonne chance dans ton expédition ’. 
D’ailleurs le mot mér a encore actuellement le sens de ‘bonne chance’ chez les 
Kalmouks (Voir Ramstedt, Kalm. Wért.). 

“A rapprocher le passage de la lettre d’Arghun: tngri-de mor dgtejii tede irge 
abubasu ‘Si, bonne chance étant octroyée par le Ciel, nous nous rendons maitres de 
ces peuples ’’. M. Korwicz traduit: ‘le Ciel nous accordant aide’, mais ce n’est pas tout 
& fait cela.” 

Haeniscu in his edition of the text (p. 79 § 239) punctuated: “mor sayitu oduhsan. 
hajar a,” etc. His translation (p. 117 § 239) “Du... bist einen guten Weg gegangen ” 
is consequently incorrect. Kozin in his edition of the text (p. 492 § 239) also punctu- 
ated: “mor sayitu obuYsan [sic! misprint for oduYsan], Yajar-a,” etc. His translation 
(p. 175 § 289): “.. . KaK B ZOOpOM 3ApaBuu OnaronosyyHO BOpOTHcA, .. .” is 
consequently also incorrect. 

6ljeitii: This word has not been rendered in Koztn’s translation. 

ireba: Although the text in Chinese transcription reads JP FIFE (ileba), from the 
interlinear translation ZR T (lai-lé) “he came” it is obvious that a small 7G has 
disappeared from the lefthand side of Wl]. Harntscu and Koztn have irebe and ireba, 
respectively.] 


°° The word egenegte, which also appears in line 30 below, does not seem to be 
attested elsewhere in documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. KowaLew- 
SKI (1.229b) defines the word as “tout 4 fait, absolument, *en verité, surement, 
en effet.” Viapimircov in his CpaBHuTetbHaad rpaMMaTHKa (p. 205) has “ MOHT.- 
MIMCbM. egenegte ~ ebenegte “ TOUHO, COBEPLIeHHO, AeHCTBHTebHO, Ha CAMOM Jlewe 
[Writ. Mong. egenegte ~ ebenegte ‘exactly, perfectly, really, in fact’].” Cf. the word 
e’enegée of the Secret History (YCPS 5.39a) (Hanniscu 41 § 165; Kozin 445 § 165), 
which is rendered Hy (chuan-i) in the Chinese interlinear translation. I presume 
that this is the word egenegée, which KowaLEwskI (1.229b) defines as “secret, 
mystére.” HarniscH in his Wérterbuch (p. 42) renders e’enegée as “ ausschliesslich 


konzentriert.” Kozin transcribes it egenegée (p. 445 § 165) and translates it “ TOmbKO ” 
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(p. 127 § 165). However, in his Glossary (p. 547) he has: “eenekée TObKO [only], 
MCKIIOUNTEbHO [exclusively]; mo. egenegte TaliHo [secretly]; egenegte ay biikiin 
Bcerga [always], Be4HO [eternally].” (This is the expression cited by KowALEewskI 
(1.229b) and defined as “en tout temps, toujours, sans discontinuer, éternellement.” 
It seems to me that the meaning of egenegte in this inscription is synonymous with 
that of e’enegée in the Secret History. Hence, I have rendered it “ especially.” 

°° The word eten is the converbum modale in -n of a verb ete-, which is not found 
in our dictionaries. The words ulus-a qour-tu iiiles-i eten render the Chinese ES 
(ch‘ii-hai) “removed the harmful.” See also Part I, note 58. In Kalmuck (Ramstept, 
Worterbuch, p. 128b) there is word “ etxa ‘ kratzen od. in der erde graben (nicht tief) , 
schaufeln, pfliigen.’” The identification of eten of this text with the Kalmuck et- was 
first proposed to me by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt in 1946. In a letter of 30 
May 1947 he renders the word as “extirper” and states: “Je pense en effet toujours 
que ete- de l’inscription correspond 4 et- (<*ete-) du kalmouk ‘kratzen oder in der 
erde graben’ (Ramstedt, Kalm. Wart. p. 128b) .” 

°7 In the expression ene ayan of this inscription (see also lines 16, 17, 25, and 34) 
ayan does not mean “campaign” or “(military) expedition” (cf. Sartayéin ayan 
ayalan in line 6). In his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
asks whether “ene ayan = cette fois-ci, & la méme occasion?” Since such a meaning 
fits the context, I have adopted it in my translation. If it is correct, it is not difficult 
to follow the semantic development of ayan from its basic meaning of “ campaign ” 
to that of “ occasion.” 

°§ The word wungsinglarun is the converbum praeparativum in -run of a denomina- 
tive verb in -la formed from a word wungsing. Neither the verb wungsingla- nor the 
substantive wungsing is found in the dictionaries. The word wungsing occurs twice 
(lines 8 and 10) in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 and the verb wungsingla- 
occurs five times (lines 28, 29, 30/2], and 46). The word wungsing must be the Chinese 
term féng-tséng $f Be. H. A. Gues (A Chinese-English Dictionary [2nd ed., 1912], 
no. 3582) defines the term: “ titles of honour,—as +} bestowed upon wife, parents 
or grandparents, or fff granted as posthumous honours to deceased progenitors.” Dr. 
Wéne Tu-chien B jE of Yenching University, with whom I discussed the problem, 
is also in favor of this etymology. Phonologically it is sound, for wung = féng 
< A.C. ,pi”ong (Karueren, no. 33), Cf. A. M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huuwy (Dracunov, 
no. 589) and sing = tséng & < A.C. dz‘ang’ (KarucREN, no. 1047). Cf. A.M. dz‘ay 
and ’Phags-pa tshiy (Dracunov, no. $25). The verb wungsingla- here and in line 34 
below (as well as in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335) translates the verb tséng 
pe (“to grant’) of the Chinese text. 

°° The use of dggiiged where one would expect égbei creates a violent anacoluthon. 
For another example of the same peculiarity in this inscription see line 34 below. 

7° For the Chinese tzi-shan-ta-fu @2EKK see Part I, note 66. Si= tzi 
< A.C. ,tsi (Karuoren, no. 1095). Cf. A.M. tsi and ’Phags-pa dzhi (Dracunov, no. 
58). Sen = shan ate < A.C. ‘idm (Karucren, no. 854). Cf. A.M. sien and ’Phags-pa 
Sen (Dracunov, no. 230). Dai=ta 3K. See note 7 above. Wu=fu KH < A.C. 
(piu (Karueren, no. 41): Cf. A.M. fu and ’Phags-pa huw (Dracunov, no. 546). 

"1 For the Chinese Shan-hsi-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng Bae DG ST pas 
see Part I, note 68. Sam = shan Bue < A.C. ‘sim (Karucren, no. 851). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Si=hsi PG. See note 5 above. Ding = téng & < A.C. ‘tdi / ‘tang 
(Karuoren, no. 811). Cf. A.M. tay and ’Phags-pa dhiy (Dracunov, no. 323). Cu = 
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ch‘u ph < A.C. ‘s‘i”o’ (Karucren, no. 1256). Cf. A.M. é‘ii and ’Phags-pa éeu 
(Dracunov, no. 522). Qing =hsing Ff < A.C. (veng’ / (Yang (KarucREN, no. 156). 
Cf. A.M. xXity and ’Phags-pa hiiy (Dracunov, no. 329). For jungsu sing see note 10 
above. For yiuéing see note 16 above. 

72 For the Chinese Fan-yang-chiin-kung {2 EBEEZS see Part I, note 65. Wan = fan 
Yi. Deest apud Karucren et Dracunov. Yang = yang BH < A.C. (ang (Karu- 
GREN, no. 214). Cf. A.M. jay and ’Phags-pa jay (Dracunov, no. 383). Giin = chiin 
AB < A.C. (kiwan (Karucren, no. 507) [corrected, however, in Grammata Serica 
(Stockholm, 1940) (= The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin N:o 12), 
p. 241, 459f: *g’iwan/ g’iuan]. Cf. A.M. g‘iin and ’Phags-pa keun (Dracunov, no. 
318). Dracunov (ibid.) had already given the “ACh.” as g‘jiuan. Gung = kung 
A. See note 13 above. 

78 Tayai qunéui means “Princess Tayai.” In Turkish Tayai means “Onkel von 
Mutterseite” (BrockELMANN, Wortschatz, p. 191). (The name T“a-hai cited by A.C. 
Mowtz in his Christians in China Before the Year 1550, on p. 159 § 10 and note 33, 
and p. 160, is also the Turkish Tavyai.) The word qunéui means “ princess” in 
Turkish (BrockeLMANN, Wortschatz, p. 164). It is the Chinese kung-chu ASE in 
origin. On page 269a of his vocabulary to “La version ouigoure de l’histoire des 
princes Kalyanamkara et Papamkara” in TP 15 (1914) .225-272, Peviior defined 
qunéui as follows: “ quncuy, mot-a-mot princesse impériale, fille de l’empereur 
(= chinois Z$=F kong-tchou); mais a pris de bonne heure en ture le sens plus 
général de fille ou femme de grande famille, 43*.” 

™ Tuvan Qus is the Turkish Tovan Qué “ Falcon ” (lit., “ Falcon Bird”). Cf. Vilhelm 
Tuomson, “ Dr. M. A. Stein’s Manuscripts in Turkish ‘ Runic’ Script from Miran and 
Tun-huang ” in JRAS 1912, pp. 181-227, where the term toY (a) qus appears five times 
(p. 197, line 6; p. 204, line 64; p. 204, line 66; p. 204, line 67, and p. 208, lines 98-99). 
Cl. Huart also cited the Turkish toghan “faucon ” in JA, Onziéme série, 4 (1914) .461. 
R. Grovusset, however, in Histoire de l’Extréme-Orient 2 (1929) 453-454, note 4, 
writes: “En ture tugan, tukan ou [454] tugan = faucon.” Since the Chinese text of 
this inscription has Tu-han Hu-ssit MAB, I have vocalized the name Tuvan 
Qus instead of Tovan Qus. For qui “bird” cf. BrockeLMANnN, Wortschatz, p. 166. 

7° Ana tegrim means “ Princess Ana.” In Turkish ana means “ mother” (BrocKeL- 
MANN, Wortschatz, p. 8). In his article “ Taéngrim > térim” in TP 37 (1943-1944) .165- 
185, Pe.iiot, resuming a subject on which he had already spoken at a meeting of the 
Société Asiatique on 18 March 1914 (cf. the résumé of his communication in JA 3 
[1914].498), made an exhaustive study of the semantic and phonological evolution of 
the old Turkish title téngrim. This word composed of taéngri “ Heaven, God” and the 
pronominal suffix of the first person -m means literally “my God.” Although it was 
used originally as a designation of princes, it soon came to be used almost exclusively 
as a title for women in the sense of “my Goddess, my Princess, my Lady.” The 
denasalized form tegrim of this inscription is of particular interest. Concerning it 
Pexuiot wrote (ibid., pp. 178-179): “La prononciation dénasalisée est assurée a date 
ancienne. Dans I’inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362, 1. 17, il est question d’une 
princesse que le texte mongol parait appeler Ana-t (a) ngrim, ‘la princesse Ana’; mais 
le texte chinois correspondant donne Pai ibys Fe A-na tie-lin. Ce lin se pronongait 
lim au XIVeme siécle, et il est évident que la transcription repose sur une prononcia- 
tion Ana-ta[glrim, non Ana-t(a)ngrim. Vu l’amphibologie de l’écriture ouigouro- 
mongole, nous sommes donc amenés & supposer [179] que le traducteur lisait également 
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en mongol Ana-tigrim, non Ana-t (a) ngrim. La prononciation dénasalisée de tangri est 
ainsi assurée pour le mongol dans la Chine du Nord au moins sporadiquement, dés 
le milieu du XIVéme siécle.” 

*° Wan yang giin wusin is the Chinese Fan-yang-chiin-fu-jén JE BERRA . For 
Wan yang giin see note 72 above. Wu=fu 3. See note 70 above. Sin = jen K 
< A.C. .nzién (Karucren, no. 930). Cf. A.M. Zin and ’Phags-pa Zin (Dracunov, 
no. 292). The term wusin is cited by Pe.uior in “Les mots a h initiale . . .” in JA 
206 (1925) .260: “... (cf. le signe cyclique jen [*zim jusque vers 1400], qui est 
transcrit sim dans une inscription mongole de 1346, et fou-jen lui-méme qui est 
transcrit vusin dans inscription sino-mongole de 1362) .” 

*7 For the word Atai in this name ef. “ata jemyuika, OaTioulKa [ataj grand- 
father, father],” which N. A. BasKaxov has registered on page 236a of the vocabulary 
in his Horaiickiiu a3bIK u ero AuaneKTbI[The Nogaj Language and Its Dialects] 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1940). The word Buqa means “Bull.” Cf. BrockELMANN, 
Wortschatz, p. 43. 

78 The word ada-tu (i.e., ada “ danger ” + the suffix -tu) means “ dangerous” in the 
old language. The word ada occurs in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 (lines 21 
and 32) and also in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching 5a8. Cf. “ Ein 
Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe des Hsiao-ching” by Walter 
Fucus and Antoine Mostarrt in MS 4 (1939-1940) 325-329. In his note on ada 
tiiligen on page 328 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: “ada tiiligen (?) ‘ mal- 
heur, calamité’. Cf. Houa-i i-iu EFS FEF (dans la quatriéme série du Han-fen-leou 
pi-ki Way E, Changhai, 1918) IIa, f. 1, recto gor ada rendu par hai houo 7h 
‘calamité, fléau’.” ada tiiligen is found again on 4b5-6 of the Hsiao ching (unpub- 
lished), where the words ner-e inu yeke ber bolbasu ada tiiligen iilii boluyu render the 
Chinese FM 4> fe and still again on 15b1-2, where the words ada tiiligen iilii 
bolun render the Chinese SESE AAE . The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt has also 
brought to my attention the expression tiiligen tiiitker in Savang Seéen (Scumupt, 
op. cit., p. 150, line 6). For the meanings of ada in the later language cf. KowALEwsKI 
1.64b. 

7° This is the title which has just been granted in line 17 above. 

5°The expression ebedéin kiirte- is found in Kowatewsk1 3.2648a, where it is 
translated “‘ devenir malade, tomber mialade.” We find it already in the Secret History 
(YCPS, Sup. 2.21a) (Haeniscu 96 § 272; Kozin 512 § 272): tende Ogédei qahan 
ébedéin giirtejii . . . “ There Ogédei qahan fell sick . . .” In his Wérterbuch (p. 120) 
Haeniscu translates it “ von Krankheit befallen werden.” 

81. We may compare the form aljangyu with the forms: aljiyangyu / aljiyangYui 
“fatigue, épuisement, accablement ” in KowaLEwskI 1.93b. 

82 The expression geriyes iige (lit., “souvenir word[s]”) is found with geriyes jarliy 
in Kowa.ewski (3.2514a) with the translation “un testament, les derniéres volontés.” 
Kowatewsk1 (3.254la) has the expression geriyes talbi-, but not geriyes iige talbi-. 
The form geriyes occurs in the Secret History (YCPS 8.47b3) (Harniscu 68 § 208) 
and the form geri’es in the Secret History (YCPS 10.3b4) (Harniscu 77 § 231) and 
(YCPS 10.24a3) (HarntscH 80 § 242). In his glossary (p. 560 § 208) Kozin has 
keries-iyen okku, which he translates “ oapuTb Ha MaMATb [to give as souvenir].” 
Cf. the Ordos “Gerés objet recu de ses parents & titre de souvenir; recommandations 
que font les parents 4 leurs enfants avant de mourir. . . . Gerés wyge les recom- 
mandations que font les parents 4 leurs enfants avant de mourir. [mo. geriyes]” 
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(Mosrazrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.260b). Cf. also the Kalmuck gerés “ testament; alles, 
was von einem verstorbenen seinem erben zugefallen ist; letzter wille, letztes wort (des 
verstorbenen) . .. g. iig# das letzte wort, testament” (Ramsrept, Kalmiickisches 
Worterbuch, p. 134a-b) . 

°° The word untuYaitan is the converbum modale in -n of untuyaita-, which is the 
same as umtuyYayita- (misprinted uwmttuyayita-) in Kowa.ewskr (1.415b): “ étre 
imsouciant, paresseux; faire inconsidérément et avec négligence.” For -nt- ~ -mt- cf. 
dunda ~ dumda, éngdiigen ~ 6mdiigen, unda~umda, unta-~umta-, ete. apud 
Vuiapimircoy, CpaBHuTesbHas rpamMatuka, p. 347 § 194; p. 348 § 194a. 

°* The word ken must have the sense of yambar éu in this passage. 

8° The form iiileddekii is an orthographic aberration for iiiledekii. 

8° The words qoyin-a Duu-a Busm-a-tan [20] kébegiid buly-a bolbasu were cited 
by Pexuior in “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [127], note 1, and translated: “ ‘en- 
suite, comme les princes Dua et Busma s’étaient révoltés’ (inscr. sino-mongole 
inédite de 1362, lignes 19-20) .” 

87 Duua, son of Baraq, reigned over the ulus of Cavadai from 1282-1306. Cf., e. 2, 
W. Barruoxp, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale (Paris, 1945), p. 144. Cf. also L. 
Hamais, op. cit., pp. 59-60, note 8. See also Part I, note 84. 

8° For Busma see Part I, note 85. 

®° The word bulya appears twice in the Secret History, once (YCPS 8.22a1) 
(Haeniscu 63 § 201; Kozin 475 § 201) in the expression bulya kéyidéi “ fomenting 
revolt ” and once (YCPS, Sup. 2.30a5) (Hasniscu 97 § 275; Kozin 514 § 275) in the 
expression bul’ya irgen “the revolted peoples.” We find it also in the seal of Giiyiig, 
line 4. Cf. Petuiot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p. [24]. Cf. also Korwicz, RO 2 
(1919-1924) .278 and note 5: Pewuior, op. cit., pp. [126]-[127] and note 1; p. [166], 
note 1; Petuiot, TP 25 (1927-1928). 190; TP 27 (1930) .328; P. A. Boopserc, HJAS 
1 (1936) .300-302. 

°° For the idiomatic use of emiin-e in the phrase yeke térii-yin emiin-e see ulus-un 
emiin-e in line 6 above. 

®1 The name Qoéqar is Turkish. It appears three times in the MonrombcKuii cloBapb 
Myxkagaumat an-Aya6: on page 150a in the phrase miingiizsis boldi qoéqar, which 
Poppe renders “ 6apaH cTam 6e3poruM [the ram became hornless],” on page 240a in 
the phrase urusti qoégarlar, which Poppe renders “6apaHb! 6ofanHcb [the rams 
butted one another],” and finally on page $30b in the phrase quirugluq qoégar, which 
Poppe renders “ kyp1ouHbI OapaH [fat-tailed ram].” N. A. BaskaKov and V. M. 
Nasiov in their YarypcKo-pyccKni cnoBapb (Moscow, 1939) register on page 124a: 
“gocqa(r) OapaH (HexonouleHbIi) [ram (uncastrated)].” For details concerning 
Qoéqar see Part I, notes 87 and 96. 

°2 The word which I transcribe provisionally as dumdu’aljaysan is the nomen 
perfecti in-Ysan of a verb dumduyalja- which does not seem to be attested elsewhere. 
The suffix -ya + Ija is used to indicate repeated movement. Cf. G. J. Ramstept, “ Zur 
verbstammbildungslehre,” p. 61. (See also the word gomwyaljayYulqu in line 46 below.) 
The verb dumdu- seems to be an onomatopoetic word; on the basis of the Chinese 
text I have rendered it provisionally as “to be restless.” 

°’ For the name Qara Qoéo see Part I, note 90. 

°*The expression gotod (~qotad) balayad is found in the Secret History. Cf. 
Haeniscu, Worterbuch p. 68. 
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°° The words quruyan ba yoYuryas eriigiiliin niidiigiiljii are difficult. In his letter 
of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 

“A comparer Hist. secr., Suppl. II, f. 57 v. quru’a yo'urya nédi’iiljii ‘faisant con- 
struire en terre battue des enceintes et des murs (pour parquer le gibier) ’. La difficulté 
que présente le texte de l’inscription vient de la présence du mot eriigiiliin. Sans ce 
mot, le texte serait & traduire: ‘faisant construire en terre battue des enceintes et 
des murs (devant servir de fortifications) *. Puisqu’il y a le verbe eriigiil- ‘faire 
creuser’ et que le texte chinois porte YW, il faut trouver de l'eau. qurwyan est 
‘enceinte en terre battue’ telle qu’on en trouve tant dans la Chine occidentale. Il 
n’y a donc plus que le mot yoyuryas. Ce mot, bien qu’originairement signifiant 
‘mur’ doit étre pris ici dans le sens de ‘ fossé’. Cela ne doit pas nous étonner. Quand 
on construit un mur en terre battue, il y a toujours un fossé constitué par le creux 
dont on a pris la terre, lequel court parallément au mur. Au point de vue sémantique, 
ce passage d’un sens 4 un autre s’explique dans le cas présent trés facilement. En ordos 
on a le mot gt *fossé ’ qui signifie aussi ‘mur’: ¢7 malt'a- ‘ creuser un fossé’, gi DzoDo- 
‘construire un mur en terre battue’ (m. 4 m. ‘ battre un mur’). A comparer aussi le 
kalmouk bdy” et xdats’, deux mots qui signifient ‘digue’, mais aussi ‘étang’ 
(Ramstedt) . 

“Une autre difficulté que présente notre texte est la place qu’occupe le mot 
niidiigiljii: on devrait avoir quruYan niidiigiiljii: yoYuryas eriigiiliin. Mais la phrase 
quruyan ba yoYuryas eriigiiliin niidiigiil- devait constituer une expression toute faite, 
sur le sens de laquelle personne ne pouvait se méprendre. C’est tout 4 fait la méme 
chose comme dans l’expression ordos (Textes oraux ordos, p. 17, ligne 27): tsa BuDa 
iwepzi ai- ‘ boire du thé et manger de la bouillie de millet’ m.& m.: ‘thé bouillie de 
millet mangeant boire.’ 

“Une autre facon de résoudre de la difficulté serait de traduire comme suit: ‘ faisant 
construire (m. & m.: battre au pilon) des enceintes, et des murs en faisant creuser 
[le sol pour en prendre la terre]’. Mais alors on supprime les fossés, ce qui peut diffi- 
cilement se faire, puisque le texte chinois les mentionne, 4 moins qu’on ne dise qu’Esen 
Buga ne s’est pas strictement tenu au texte chinois. Alors on a l’avantage de conserver 
au mot yoYuryYa son sens primitif de ‘ mur’. 

“Tout bien considéré, il est peut-étre préférable de traduire de la seconde facon. De 
fait, comme vous le dites, le texte rédigé par Esen Buga n’est qu’une traduction in 
sensu latissimo.” 

°° The words ulus-iyar-iyan bolju are literally “ being with all his people.” 

*? The word sitiigeleldiin is the converbum modale in -n of sitiigeleldii-, which is 
transcribed Sitii’eledii- in the Secret History (YCPS 9.12a2) (Harniscu 70 § 214). 

°® The word bekilen is the converbum modale in -n of bekile- “to defend,” which is 
found in the Secret History (YCPS, Sup. 1.1b1) in the passive form: bekilegtejii 
(Harniscu 84 § 247). 

°® The word éaYada is not found in the later language, but it is encountered in the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 (lines 35 and 55). In the Secret History it is written 
éa’ada, Cf. Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 24. Kozin in his glossary (p. 610) renders it 
“ B61u3H [in the vicinity].” 

10° For a description of the seige of Qara Qoéto see Part I, note 92. 

41 This word is of Turkish origin. Cf. Part I, note 95. 

102 The orthography ayruy for ayuruy with the omission of the vowel w in the 
second syllable may be compared with that of jrly for jarliy (see note 3 above) and 
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buly for bulay in line 50 below. In the Secret History the word is written a’uruy (cf. 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 10). In his article “Les mots mongols dans le Korye sa” 
Pe.uiot wrote (p. 259): “ FAR ngao-lou M. Sh. [= Sumratori—F. W.C.] garde 4 
tort pour ce terme la mauvaise restitution aul, dl, des commissaires de K’ien-long; 
original est aYrug, oYruq, ‘camp a larriére’ (pour les bagages, les vieillards, les 
femmes) .” Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 54, note 2; p. 142, note 2. 

108 For the Chinese Yung-ch‘ang 9K see Part I, note 99. Yung = yung KK < 
A.C. ‘ji#eng (KaRuLGREN, no. 261). Cf. A.M. ‘ity and ’Phags-pa ‘euy (Dracunov, 
no. 368). Cang = ch‘ang =) < A.C. ,és‘iang (Karucren, no. 1175). Cf. A. M. ay 
and ’Phags-pa é‘ay (Dracunov, no. 389). 

1° The vocalization of the word tuYul- in KowALEewsk1 (3.1809a) is incorrect. 

1% Tn note 1 on page 19 of his “ Notes sur le ‘ Turkestan’ .. .” in TP 27 (19380). 
12-56 Pe.uior wrote: “ Pour éél en turc, cf. Radlov, III, 2043. Pour le é6l mongol, 
Kovalevskii et Golstunskii indiquent tous deux le sens de ‘limon’, ‘ boue’, au fig. 
‘souillure ’, mais, dans leurs exemples, rendent plusieurs fois le mot par ‘ désert’; il y 
a une sorte de contradiction entre leurs traductions de é6l oro-, ‘entrer dans le éél’, 
par ‘entrer dans un bas-fond couvert d’eau ’, et de éél ‘Yajar [sic] ‘ terre de é6l’, par ‘lieu 
sans eau’; peut-étre deux mots se sont-ils confondus ici (ce sera stirement le cas si la 
vocalisation éiil, indiquée par Kovalevskii pour le mot signifiant ‘limon’, est correcte) . 
En tout cas, c’est au sens de ‘désert’ que éél est le plus anciennement attesté en 
mongol, dans |’Histoire secrete des Mongols, § 188, et on retrouve ce é6él conservé en 
persan dans le passage correspondant de RaSidu-’d-Din (cf. J. A., 1920, I, 176, 178-179, 
mais en corrigeant au début de la n. 2 de la p. 178 le renvoi aux Trudy, qui se rap- 
porte au t. XIII et non au t. XV). Le lexique d’Ibn-Muhanna, qui ne donne pas 
éél dans la partie turque, a rats éél dans la partie mongole, au sens de ‘ désert’ (barr); 
cf. Melioranskii dans ZVOIRAO, XV, 132 (la vocalisation éiil de Melioranskii est 
mauvaise). Dans le Dasabhiimikasitra mongol, é6l répond au chinois Wy EF k‘ouang- 
ye, sanskrit atavi, ‘désert’; cf. J. Rahder, Glossary of the . . . Dasabhimika-sitra, 
Paris, 1928, in-8, p. 1 (M. Rahder indique en outre comme équivalence tibétaine 
mya-nan, ‘ affliction ’, ‘ misére’; comme le texte mongol est presque sirement traduit du 
tibétain, il semble qu’une confusion se soit produite dans le texte tibétain actuel entre 
mya-nan, ‘ affliction’, et mya-nam, ‘ désert de sable’). D/ailleurs, Kovalevskii a re- 
cueilli seulement dans les lexiques deux équivalents tibétains de éél; l'un, ’phyan, n’est 
pas attesté comme substantif, mais, comme verbe, parait signifier ‘errer’; quant a 
lautre, gdon-dun, c’est le mot tibétain normal pour ‘désert’. A raison de passages 
comme celui de RaSidu-’d-Din, le mot J_9> él, au sens de ‘ désert ’, a été recueilli dans 
les lexiques persans (cf. Vullers, 602); mais Vullers ne dit pas qu’il considére éél 
comme vraiment persan.” 

106 The words Yajar usun-u nayir joqgis-tu may be compared with the words ebesiin 
usun-u jokimji-bar, which appear in the letter from ten Mongol chiefs to the first 
emperor of the Ming dynasty (Hua-i i-yii 2B.1a1-3al) of which the restitution of the 
Mongolian text from the Chinese transcription has been given by Antoine Mostarrt 
in note 27 on page 82 of his article “ The Mongols of Kansu and Their Language ” in 
Bulletin No. 8 of the Catholic University of Peking (December 1931) .75-89 + 1 map. 
He has translated these words (p. 82a): “there where the pasturages (lit., the grass 
and water) are suitable.” 


“oy 


For the word jogqis-tu cf. also L. Hamsts, op. cit., X §10: “jogistu ‘convenable’ 
(Inscr. de 1362, 1. 23) .” 
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*°7 For the expression job (= j6b) es-e bol- “to die” (lit., “ not to become right ”’) 
cf. my article “The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols” 
in HJAS 11 (1948) .311-320. 

+°8 For the Chinese chi-hsien- chih-hsiieh-shih A wes FA-+ see Part I, note 108. 
For siken see note 14 above. Ji= chih i < A.C. diak (Karucren, no. 1220). 
Deest apud Dracunov. For kausi see note 14 above. 

°° The word sangon is the Chinese san-kuan #{‘—f. For this identification I am 
indebted to Dr. Wiéna Tu-chien See of Yenching University. The term sangon 
occurs in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335, lines 7, 31, and 36, and in that of 
1338, lines 7 (twice), 14, and 36, but the term san-kuan never occurs in the Chinese 
text of any of these inscriptions. A title such as ya jung daiwu is in the category of 
wén-san-kuan, i.e., civil honorary titles, and for that reason the Mongolian text uses 
the Chinese designation. San = san #{ < A.C. ‘sdn’ (KARUGREN, no. 767). Deest 
apud Dracunov. Gon = kuan ‘ee < A.C. ;kudn (Karucren, no. 447). Cf. A. M. 
kuan and ’Phags-pa gon (Dracunov, no. 254). Cf. also Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 20, 
note 6, and p. 105, note 8. 

10 For the Chinese ya-chung-ta-fu RHE FES see Part I, note 102. Ya=ya WB 
< A.C. ‘a’ (Karueren, no. 209). Cf. A.M. ja and ’Phags-pa ja (Dracunov, no. 17). 

*13 For the Chinese chéng-féng-ta-fu TERRE see Part I, note 106. For jing = 
chéng JE. see note 43 above. Wung = féng Zs < A.C. ‘b'#’ong (Karueren, no. 30). 
Cf. A.M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huwy (Dracunov, no. 590). 

4° For the Chinese Kan- chou-shéng- ts‘an-chéng HH 44 BB see Part I, note 107. 
The Chinese text, however, has at this point the complete title: HA SET he 
Be eB . Tam = kan  < A.C. kam (Karueren, no. 298). Cf. A.M. kam 
and ’Phags-pa gam (Dracunov, no. 189). Ju = chou P< A.C. ,tSigu (KARLGREN, 
no. 1288). Cf. A.M. éiu and ’Phags-pa 3iw (Dracunov, no. 465). 

43'The word udayaran is the converbum modale in -n of the verb udayara- “to 
follow.” This verb is not registered in Kowa.Lewski and must not be confused with 
the verb udayara- given there (1.381b) with the meaning “ durer, étre longtemps, se 
prolonger, tarder beaucoup.” The verb udayara- “to follow” is found in the Secret 
History, where the form udayaran occurs twice (Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 158). Here 
udayaran is to be taken adverbially and corresponds exactly to the French “a la 
suite.” . 
4For the Chinese yung-lu-ta-fu ABR KE see note 23. Yung = yung ae < 
A.C. ,ji”eng (KarucreNn, no. 286). Cf. A. M. ‘ity and ’Phags-pa ‘ewy (Dracunov, 
no. 369). Lu =lu eK <A.C. luk (Karucren, no. 574). Deest apud Dracunov. 

15 For the Chinese p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih Z7ETTHCR see note 52. For bingjang 
see note 41 above. Yingsi = chéng- shih Bes. For jing = chéng see note 9 above. 
Si= shih BE < A.C. dz‘? (Karuoren, no. 889). Cf. A.M. dz‘t and ’Phags-pa ¢hi 
(Dracunov, no. 95). 7 

11° For the Chinese chu-kuo #£ [BY see Part I, note 108. Juu=chu FE < A.C. 
d’ju (Karucren, no. 1245). Deest apud Dracunov. For gui = kuo see note 18 above. 

7 For the Chinese chui-féng Ch‘in-kuo-kung jJRHAWA see Part I, note 109. 
Jui = chui 3B < A.C. (bi (KaRLGREN, no. 1266). Cf. A.M. éue and ’Phags-pa 
3ue (Dracunov, no. 128). Wung = féng $$ < A.C. ‘bi”ong (Karucren, no. 34). 
Cf. A.M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huuy (Dracunov, no. 589). Sin = ch‘in RE <A.C. 
(dzién (Karucren, no. 1082). Deest apud Dracunov. For gui gung see note 13 
above. 
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448T do not know the meaning of Sumay in Turkish. 

1° The word yekemed is registered in KowALewskI 3.2319b, where it is translated 
“ grands; les ainés.”” This is not exact, however, because yekemed is, in reality, singular, 
not plural. Cf. e.g., agamad given correctly as “ainé (fils), ainée (fille), le premier 
né.” (Kowa.ewsk! 1.23b). Cf. also “ aqamad ‘ ctapwinii, cTapuimii CbIH, rmaBHbiii’ ” 
on page 34 of B. Ya. Vuaprmircov’s article “Cneabl rpaMMaTH¥eCKOrO posa B 
MOHIOJIbCKOM A3bIKe” (“Traces du genre grammatical dans la langue mongole”) 
in Jloknage: Poccuiickoi Akagemun Hayk (1925), pp. 31-34. 

420Tn the name Terkiin Buga, Terkiin is probably the Turkish tarkin: 1. “ gesam- 
melt (Heer)”; 2. “stehend (Wasser);” 3. “schnell” (BrockeLMANN, Wortschatz, 
p. 204). Buga is, of course, “ Bull” (BrockELMANN, op. cit., p. 43). 

+21 Alin Bugqa is the Turkish Alin Bugqa. Alin is 1. “Stirn”; 2. “ Vorderseit eines 
Berges ” (BRocKLEMANN, op. cit., p. 7). For Buga “ Bull” see note 120 above. 

*22'The word soyiin, the converbum modale in -n of soyii = sdyii- / séyi- of the 
Secret History. Cf. Hamniscu, Worterbuch, p. 188. Cf. also the expression suryvan 
sdyigii, ibid. p. 187 and p. 188. See also the word soyiiger (= sédyiiger) in line 52 
below. In a letter of 15 April 1947 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: “Cf. 
aussi le verbe du mongol écrit moderne soyu- ‘ instruire’,—d’ou soyul ‘ instruction, 
culture, civilisation ’"—qui, 4 mon avis, n’est autre chose que le vieux mot séyii- 
qu’une mauvaise lecture a fait passer dans la classe posteriéure. Comme les chan- 
celleries des Iuen écrivaient dans ce mot so- et non s6-, une expression comme soyiin 
surya- ou soyiin jarliy bol- pouvait en effet aussi bien étre lue soyun surya- (ou 
suyun surya-), soyun jarliy bol- (ou suyun jarliy bol-) par des gens auxquels le mot 
sdyii-, prononcé avec des voyelles anteriéures n’était plus connu par ailleurs.” 

128 For this word the reading ali-be is indicated, for example, in the Hua-i i-yii 1.28b. 

124 The beginning of this word is quite illegible. In reading [kiiJndii-de I have fol- 
lowed the suggestion of the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in his letter of 24 
February 1946, wrote: “Tl se pourrait trés bien que le mot soit kiindii ‘lourd’ et 
lexpression masi kiindii-de donnerait un sens excellent: masi kiindii-de sedkijii 
‘pensant avec grand respect (au bienfait) .. .’.” 

125 The word boduraldubasu is the converbum conditionale in -basu of boduraldu-, 
the reciprocal form in -ldu of a verb bodura- (other readings, of course, are possible) . 
There is a word bodoral in Kowatewsk1 (1.1184a) “compte, calcul, supputation,” 
but I do not know whether there is any connection between it and the word in this 
text. The words ag-a degii kiimiin-liige boduraldubasu correspond exactly to the 
words Ha. NE (yii jén chiao) “if you associate with [other] people” of the Chinese 
text. Hence, I translate provisionally: “if ye (?) associate with people who are [your] 
elder or younger brothers (i.e., with other members of your family) .” 

126'The expression omoy-iyan jiya- is still used in the Ordos dialect. Cf. A. 
Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.176a: “ omogo6 pZd- ne pas vouloir entendre raison et 
s’emporter contre les gens; faire peur aux gens par de gros mots, des brutalités, etc.” 

127 The expression aga degii barildu-, literally “to take each other as elder brother 
and younger brother,” means “to become brothers (by oath), to become (sworn) 
brothers ” and is the same as anda aga degii barildu-. 

128 The word oralayuldabasu is the converbum conditionale in -basu of oralayulda- 
the old passivus in -da of the causativus in -Yul of the verb orala-, itself a denominative 
(-la) of the word ora. Cf. Kowatewsk1 1.457b, where orolqu is a misprint for orolaqu. 
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12°Tn this text the words beyeben ari‘vun-a sagiju render the Chinese Af (tza- 
chth). In the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1388 (line 21) the same words (beye 
-ben ariyun-a sagiju) render the Chinese B=ESA TST (néng yii hsiieh tzi shou) 
“She was able to keep herself as jade and snow.” 

Cf. also L. Hamais, op. cit., p. X §10 where the word saqiju is cited: “ sagi- ‘ con- 
server’ (Inscr. de 1362, 1. 29).” 

*89The interesting expression kébegiin sibayun, literally “son(s)-bird(s)” for 
“son (s)” appears in a letter in the Hua-i i-yii (2B.12b4) as ké’iin siba’un where it is 
translated 53 ia (hai-érh) “boy.” (In the Hua-i i-yii 1.15al 5A 5a is translated nw’un, 
a word used in the Secret History for “boy.”) In his letter of 24 February 1946 the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “Or, dans l’expression kébegiin sibaYun, c’est 
le premier mot qui est important et donne son sens 4 tout le complexe——Notez que 
dans les dialectes vivants, p. ex. en ordos, on dit non seulement: k‘tu‘*xet siwi ‘ en- 
fant’, mais aussi: nox® Siwa ‘chien’, winege Siwi ‘renard’.” Cf. also A. Mostarrt, 
Dictionnaire ordos 1.435b (where the written language form keiiken sibuu is also 
cited), 495b, and 757b. 

781 Although I have transcribed this word oroYad, it should, perhaps, be read ora’yad. 
The rubbing is not clear. 

182 The word mona has disappeared from the language. It is found, however, in the 
Secret History where it has the meaning of “long (of time).” The expression mona 
qgoyina appears frequently in the Secret History and once in the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1335 (line 48). It appears as mén-a qoyin-a in line 2 of the facsimile of 
page 314 of the Arabic manuscript No. 1899 of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris 
facing page X of the “Avertissement” in the Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-Din 
Mankobirti, Prince du Kharezm par Mohammed en-Nesawi published in Paris in 1895 
by O. Houpas. It means “in the future.” The mon-a mon-a qoyin-a of our text seems 
to be an emphatic form of mon-a qoyin-a. 

188 With reference to the word aéan the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote in a 
letter of 8 August 1947: 

“Tl se pourrait que aéan représente une prononciation aéadn et que ce mot soit un 
doublet de aciva ~ aéiya ~ atiyan ‘ charge’. Le dict. Mukaddimat al-Adab a \a forme 
aéa’an et méme aéan dans l’expression aéanu dréle (p. 95a) ‘l'une des deux charges 
qui font une paire’. Cf. bolya-, éa’yan du mongol écrit en regard de bol’ya’a-, éa’ya’an 
de I’Hist. secr. Je traduirais donc: ‘ making it the (?) burden of his body (i.e., person) ’. 
Quant 4 l’acception figurée du mot aéan de notre texte, cf. le passage de |’Hist. seer. 
(Suppl. II, f. 23r.—Haenisch 272): olon ulus-i de’ere cinu aciju dgba je ‘ [notre pére] 
t’a chargé du gouvernement des nombreux peuples’ (litt.: a chargé sur toi les 
nombreux peuples) .” 

184 The word Yaja7liy is not found in Kowatewskt. It is composed of the word 
vajar “earth, place, locality ” -+- the Turco-Mongolian adjectival suffix -liy. For the 
suffix -liy /-lig in Mongolian and -liq /-lik in Turkish see N. Popps, “ Die Nomin- 
alstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen,” Keleti Szemli 20 (1923-1927) 114-115 § 28; 
128-124 (17).135. The qubi sara was the first of the twelve months in the old 
Mongolian calendar. In the French résumé of his article in Polish entitled “O 
chronologji mongolskiej” [“ On Mongolian Chronology”] in RO 2 (1919-1924) W. 
Kotwicz remarks (p. 331): “Selon l’ancien almanach, l’année commengait en 
septembre; plus tard (encore avant le régne de Khoubilai), on en transporta le début 
en janvier-février.” Since qubi sara corresponds to IE A of the Chinese text, the 
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system of dating is precisely that which Kotwicz indicates. Qubi means “ fate, 
destiny.” Cf. also A. Mosrarrt, Textes oraux ordos, p. 131, note 2, and Dictionnaire 
ordos 1.375a. [In a letter of 28 July 1949 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 
“Le mot Yajarliy se rencontre sous sa forme génitive Yajarli’un (= ‘Yajarliy-un) dans 
le Houa i i iu (IIa, 26v, 1) et y est traduit par $f 2 ‘endroit natal ’.”] 

18° Chih-shun 2E NB is the name of the period from 1830 to 1332 inclusive. For 
ji=chih 3 see note 48 above. Siin = shun Ns < A.C. d‘s‘iuén’ (Karuaren, no. 
1261). Cf. A.M. 3‘iin and ’Phags-pa ééiin (Dracunov, no. 312). 

187 The rubbing has distinctly jiron, which seems to be an unattested variant of 
jiran (“sixty”). 

188 The word qijaar was cited by L. Hamais, op. cit., X § 10: “ gija’ar ‘ frontiére, 
limite’ (Inser. de 1362, 1. $1).” In the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 we find 
the orthography qijivar (line 19). 

18° The name Giin Méren (“Deep River”) here and again in line 52 corresponds 
to the name T'sai-ch‘éng FEHR of the Chinese text. With the words Giin Méren-ii 
aijayar-a cf. the words Qar-a Moren [sic]-ii kijayar-a in Sayang Seten (Scumint, op. 
cit., p. 102, line 4) and the words Keliiren Moren-ii kijayar-a (ibid., p. 188, line 3). 

149 Ror the Chinese féng-hsiin-ta-fu EPMAK see Part I, note 129. For wung = 
féng see note 111 above. Kiin = hsiin 9l| < A.C. xiuan’ (Karucren, no. 1261). Cf. 
A. M. xiin and ’Phags-pa heun (Dracunov, no. 308). 

141 For the Chinese li-pu-lang-chung me ABCA see Part I, notes 130 and 1831. 
Li= li $B < A.C. ‘liei (Karuoren, no. 538). Cf. A.M. li and ’Phags-pa li (Dra- 
GUNov, no. 166). Bu=pu #R < A.C. ‘b'uo (Karucren, no. 756). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Lang=lang ff < A.C. ,léng (Karucren, no. 514). Deest apud 
Dracunov. For jung = chung see note 10 above. 

142 For the Chinese chung-shun-ta-fu MK see Part I, note 134. 

143 For the Chinese li-pu-shih-lang We BB see Part I, note 135. For libu = 
li-pu see note 141 above. Si= shih fF < A.C. i’ (Karucren, no. 811). Deest apud 
Dracunov. For lang = lang see note 141 above. 

44 For the Chinese chia-i-ta-fu BEMEKA see Part I, note 138. Ga=chia FG 
< A.C. ,ka (Karucren, no. 342). Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, chia mm 
< A.C. ka (Karueren, no. 342) and A.M. kia and ’Phags-pa gia (Dracunov, no. 
10). Yi=i ae < A.C. ngjie’ (Karucren, no. 204). Cf. A.M. yi and the ’Phags-pa 

yi (Dracunov, no. 68). 

145 For the Chinese li-pu-shang-shu a BB AEF see Part I, note 139. For libu= 
li-pu see note 141 above. Jang = = shang fey < A.C. ziang’ (Karucren, no. 856). Cf. 
A.M. gay and the ’Phags-pa Say (Dracunov, no. 393). Inasmuch as jang is closer 
to A.C. ziang’ than to A.M. Say, it is probable that jangsu is a “ naturalized ” word 
which was borrowed from Chinese at an earlier period. Cf. also the Tibetan Zan from 
the same Chinese shang and B. Laurer’s discussion of the Tibetan borrowing on pages 
105-106 of his article “Bird Divination Among the Tibetans” in T*oung Pao 15 
(1914) .1-110. For sw = shu see note 10 above. 

+46 For the Chinese tzi-té-ta-fu ATKE see Part I, note 165. For si = tzi see 
note 70 above. Dii = té ff < A.C. tak (Karucren, no. 981). Cf. A.M. tai and 
the ’Phags-pa dhij (Dracunov, no. 644). Cf. also A. Mosrazrt, “ Ordosica,” BCUP 
9 (1934) .47 (1). 

47 For the Chinese Shan-hsi-shéng-yu-ch‘éng See AWM , which is, in fact, an 
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abbreviation of the Shan-hsi-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-yu-ch‘éng Ba Dy Ss TT 
th ZF A 2K of the Chinese text, see Part I, notes 67, 68 and 71. 

+48 For the Chinese yung-lu-ta-fu see note 114 above. 

4° The words biéigiiljii Gggiiged are literally “ [and] having one write . . . having 
given.” Here again, we have dggiiged where we would expect égbei. Cf. dggiiged in 
line 17 and note 69 above. 

15° For the Chinese han-lin-yiian EP EKBE ef. RatcHNEvsKyY, op. cit., pp. 148-151. 
Qan = han ® < A.C. van’ (Karucren, no. 65). Deest apud Dracunov. Lim = lin 
Bk < ALC. (liam (Karueoren, no. 555). Cf. A. M. lim and ’Phags-pa lim (Dracunov, 
no. 212). On = yiian Be . Deest apud Karucren. Cf., however, A.C. jiwain, A.M. 
‘tien and ’Phags-pa ‘wen (Dracunov, no. 269). 

151 The words sitiu kemekii siliig-tii [84] sén render those of the Chinese text (line 
20), which read: Air an Fa Fill aa. “[The Emperor] ordered that the tz‘i-ch‘én (lit., 
‘edict drafter’) do the text of the edict.” The Mongolian translator, Esen Buqa, in 
elaborating a translation of the Chinese term chih-tz‘i al aay (“text of the edict ”’) 
used two additional Chinese terms which, presumably, were current in the Mongolian 
administrative terminology of the Yiian period, viz., sitiu and sén. From the context 
it is clear that the sén was a document, which, according to the Mongolian text, was 
in verse (siliig-tii). Fortunately, we have other texts in which the word sén is en- 
countered. In the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 it appears first in line 28: .. . 
Luu ong Ying Sui-yin jugl= jiigl-iyer kiicii dgiigsen-i sedkijii [28] deger-e Géigiilji 
yajung daiwu Ong wuu bol[van] tiisiged sin abéu égéiigii “. .. Luu Ong (i.e., Lu Wang 

=F ‘Prince of Lu’) being mindful of the fact that Ying Sui (i.e., Cane Ying-jui 
itfe MEF) had rendered service with exactitude, [28] caused the Emperor to be informed 
[thereof] and having appointed [him] as (lit., ‘making [him]’) yajung daiwu (ya- 
chung-ta-fu REBR), Ong wuu (Wang[-ful-fu ELAF 4 ‘Preceptor to the 
Princely Household ’), obtained (lit., ‘took ’) [for him] a sén and granted [it to him]).” 
This renders the following passage of the Chinese text: ESAABaAY Bin ee 
$3 fir FHKE AFH. “The Prince, mindful of the achievements (lit., ‘labor 
and merit’) of his Excellency, requested on his account a document with the Imperial 
seal and [thus] granted him an appointment of ya-chung-ta-fu, Wang-fu fu (Pre- 
ceptor to the Princely Household) .” 

It appears again in line $1: . . . ga yi daiwu sangon-iyar sin dgtejiigii. “A sén was 
given [to him] with the honorary rank ga yi daiwu (= chia-yi-ta-fu seme KK ).” 
This renders the Chinese Att BiB KE ... “In the beginning she (i.e., the 
ta-chang-kung-chu KEBS) appointed him chia-i-ta-fu .. .” 

In the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 we find the word sén twice in line 7: 

. €au le daiwu sangon-iyar sin soyurqayuluysan ajuyu. qoyin-a basa iyduriyulju 
jungsiin daiwu sangon-iyar mén sunggon wuu-yin daruyati bolyan sin ségkegiiljiigii. 
“.. he (i.e, Luu Ong [Lu Wang ia ‘Prince of Lu’]) had [the Emperor] grant 
[him] (i.e., Jigiindei) a sén with the honorary rank éau le daiwu (ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu 
HJ Ai] KF ). Afterwards, again he promoted [him] and caused to cause [the Emperor] 
to grant a sén, making [him] daruyaéi of the same sunggon wuu (tsung-kuan-fu 
Fase AF) with the honorary rank jungsiin daiwu (chung-shun-ta-fu FP NBR >: 
This renders the following passage in line 9 of the Chinese text: RFF 000 HABE 
[BY] BKK SEHEP M KK BS AAEM . “Thereupon, he (i.e. Lu Wang 
ae ‘Prince of Lu’) petitioned that he (i.e., Chu-wén-t‘ai PPA [= Jigiindei]) 
become . . . with the rank [ch‘ao-Jlich-ta-fu. Subsequently, he was promoted to (lit., 
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‘entered ’) [the honorary rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu and thereby became ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 
(= daru’aéi) .” 

Finally, in line 14 of this inscription we have . . . wungkiin dailw]u sangon-iyar sin 
soyurqaju dgéiigii. “. . . [the Emperor] was pleased to grant (lit., ‘gave by favor’) 
a sén with the honorary rank wungkiin dailwlu (= féng-hsiin-ta-fu BMAX) - “"Dhis 
is a translation of the following words in line 23 of the Chinese text: BREA 
KK. “He cumulatively rose in rank to [the honorary rank] of féng-hsiin-ta-fu.” 

From these texts, it is obvious that sén is the proclamation by which the Emperor 
made certain appointments in the san-kuan category. There is no word in any of these 
Chinese texts of which sén could be a transcription. I propose that sén is a tran- 
scription of hsiian a “to proclaim; edict” < A.C. ,si”dn (KarucREn, no. 841). Cf. 
A.M. siién and ’Phags-pa suen (Dracunov, no. 271). We shall encounter it again in 
line 39 in the name sénjing én (i.e., hsiian-chéng-yiian ‘i Bt BE). See note 204 below. 
Cf. also RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., p. 105, note 8: “Les mandarins honoraires de la 
premiére & la cinquiéme classe recevaient leur nomination par proclamation de 
l’Empereur (‘e siuan) ...” 

152 The meaning of siliig-tii is literally “ having siliig.” The word siliig appears again 
in line 47 below. It is from the Uighur sliik < Sanskrit ¢loka “verse.” Cf. B. Ya. 
Vuapimircov, CpaBHuTeibHas rpaMMatuka, p. 393 § 259. Cf. also the Turkish form 
“ glok < skr. sloka Vers” apud A. von GaBaINn, op. cit., p. 336b. 

153 As for sitiu (or Sitiu, sidiu or Sidiu) I have not succeeded in identifying the 
Chinese term of which this is certainly a transcription. 

154 The name Buyanjin is composed of buyan < Sanskrit punya “ [religious] merit ” 
(see note 167 below) + the old feminine suffix -jin. For this suffix cf. A. Mosrarrt, 
“ Ordosica”” in BCUP 9 (1934) .58 (29). 

155 T have not succeeded in identifying Uqari. See also Part I, note 144. 

156 The word baysi is from the Chinese po-shih fit < pak (KarucrEn, no. 50) 
+ ‘dz‘t (Karucren, no. 877). Cf. B. Laurer, TP 17 (1916) 485-487, no. 157 (the note 
in the Addenda to no. 157 on page 552 is incorrect); Pettiot, JA 206 (1925) .254 and 
note 3; Petziot, TP 27 (1930) .14-15; Pewuiot, JA 217 (1930) .255. 

157 Ging ong is the Chinese Ching Wang #fi|-F., Prince of Ching. Ging = Ching. 
Cf. A.M. kiy and ’Phags-pa giy (Dracunov, no. 350). According to Yiian shih 107 
(ts‘é 36).7a10 the fifth son of Kéden had a son Beg Temiir who was made prince of 
Fén-yang OB (in Shan-hsi) in the first intercalary month of 1317. He, in turn, 
had a son Yesii Ebiigen who was Ching Wang FF) =. Cf. L. Hamais, Le chapitre cvii 
du Yuan che, p. 74, p. 75, note 8, and especially pp. 75-76, note 10, where P. PEL- 
Liot wrote [p. 76] “Toute la question des princes de King, ot! nous voyons dans la 
lignée de Kédan un prince de King Yasii-Abiigin, pére d’un prince de King *Toq- 
Témiir, et dans la lignée de Suigadii un prince de King Toq-Témiir, pére d’un prince 
de King Yasii-[A]biigin (ou Yasii-Béka), devra étre reprise.” 

158 Kéden ejen was the second son of Ogédei gaan and brother of the eldest son, 
Giiyiig qavan. Cf. Yiian shih 107 (ts‘é 36).7al and L. Hampis, Le chapitre cvii du 
Yuan che, p. 71, especially note 2. In Yiian shih 2.5a6, 2.5a9, 2.6a2, 2.6a6 2.6a7, 95 
(ts‘é 32). 6b3, 107 (ts‘é 36).7al, 107 (ts‘é 36).7a5 and in the Hei-Ta shih-liieh 
Pas EB 1b8 (Hai-ning wang Ching-an hsien-shéng i-shu) (ts‘é 37) the Chinese 
transcription of the name of this prince is K‘uo-tuan RE Sig - In Yiian shih 3 (ts‘é 1). 
4al it is Kuo-tuan Pit - Each of these transcriptions, identical in pronunciation, 
is based on a Mongolian Kédén. However, in the Fo-tsu li-tai t‘ung-tsai > RH RE 
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ARE RE (Tokys Tripitaka %% 11.57-58) we find the transcription K‘uo-tan ERP}. 
Cf. P. Peuuior, “Les systémes d’écriture en usage chez les anciens mongols,” AM 2 
(1925) .286. The latter is based on the Mongolian Kéden. 

In his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “La 
graphie Kéden que nous donne la stéle se rencontre aussi chez Sa‘Yang Seten, édition 
de Schmidt, p. 232, ainsi que dans les deux exemplaires manuscrits de cette méme 
chronique que j’ai rapportés de chez les Ordos.” 

Kéden ejen had his appanage in Hsi-liang PQYP, that is Liang-chou, in Kansu. 
He died in 1251. For his role as an intermediary in the spread of Buddhism among 
the Mongols cf. Petro, “ Les systémes d’écritures .. . ,” pp. 285-286. In this con- 
nection the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked in the same letter that “Il a été 
trés populaire chez les Mongols—c’est probablement & cause de cela qu'il est appelé 
le ‘Seigneur Kéden "—parce qu’il a contribué 4 la premiére conversion des Mongols 
au bouddhisme.” Again in his letter of 26 April 1946 he added with reference to the 
epithet ejen: “Cf. Qasar Ejen (= Qasar le frére de TSinguis) chez SaYvang Seven 
(édit. de Schmidt p. 72 et encore 4 d’autres endroits) .” 

15° For the Chinese Ta-hsing-hsien-chiin RMR see Part I, note 145. Dai = 
ta K. See note 7 above. Qing = hsing BA < A.C. Xiang’ (Karucren, no. 1150). 
Cf. A. M. xig and ’Phags-pa héiy (Dracunov, no. 359). Ken = hsien #& < A.C. 

(viten / ‘vien’ (KaRuGREN, no, 152) Cf. A.M. xiien and *Phags-pa huen (Dracunov, 
no. 273). Giin = chiin FF < A.C. ,kiuan (KaRucren, no. 507). Cf. A. M. kiin 
and ’Phags-pa géun (Dracunov, no. 316). 

169 See Part I, p. 35. 

161 See Part I, p. 35. 

162 See Part I, p. 35. 

163 See Part I, p. 35. 

164 See Part I, p. 35. 

1°5 The name Bolodbug-a means “Steel Bull.” The Mongolian bolod < Uighur 
bolud < Persian piildd “steel.” Cf. Laurer, Sino-Iranica, p. 575; Vuapimircov, 
“Mongolica I,” S3anucku Konaeruu Boctokospeyzos 1 (1925) .305-341 (p. 332, no. 
9); Pextuiot, TP 25 (1927-1928) .159. 

16° Tn the Chinese text the name of Oron is omitted in this enumeration of the sons 
of Hindu. 

1°7 The name Buyan means “ [Religious] Merit.” Cf. Petuior, TP 27 (1930) .288: 

. buyan, ‘ mérite [religieux] ’, qui, par le sogdien, remonte au sanscrit punya, est 
trés fréquent en ture, d’ou il a passé en mongol.” See also the name Buyanjin in line 
34 above. 

468 The name Bayan means “ Rich.” 

16° Suu jiu-yin tungji is an abbreviation of the Pien-liang-lu-t‘wng-chih-Ju-chou-shih 
TE YRS Tal nye My SE of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 150. Suu=juj& < 
A.C. ‘nzi’o (KaRLGREN, no. 675). Deest apud Dracunov. Jiu = chou dP =A-C. 

(tsigu (Karucren, no. 1238). Cf. A.M. éiw and the ’Phags-pa Siw (Dracunoy, no. 
465). Tung = t‘ung fry < A.C. ,d‘ung (Karucren, no. 1150). Cf. A.M. d‘uy and 
’Phags-pa tuy (Dracunov, no. 562). Ji=chih EM < A.C. fie (KARLGREN, no. 
1218). Cf. A.M. éi and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunov, no. 67). 

179 On page 2 of his article “ Tiirkische Namen und Titel in Indien” in Aus Indiens 
Kultur: Festgabe Richard von Garbe (Erlangen, 1927), pp. 1-7, A. von Le Coq 
observed: “ Tuyluq (tuvligq, tuylag) bedeutet den mit der Yakschwanzfahne versehenen 
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Mann, den Fahnentriger.” See also R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Extréme-Orient 2 (Paris, 
1929) .486, note 4: “ qui porte le tug ou étendard (Pelliot) .” 

171 For the Chinese tsung-kuan fF see Part I, note 153. 

172 For the name Isina see Part I, note 154, and note 173 below. p 

78 The word éélge was studied briefly by ViAprmircov in his article “ 3ameTKH K 
A PCBHETIOPKCKHM H CTAPOMOHIOJIbCKHM TeKCTaM (“ Notes sur les textes turcs anciens 
et vieux-mongols”) in Jloknagbt Axagemun Hayk CCCP (Comptes Rendus de 
VAcadémie des Sciences de 1URSS) (1929-B) 289-296. Cf. also Petuiot, TP 27 
(1930) .195, note 1. On pages 18-21 of his “ Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’. . .” in TP 27 
(1930) .12-56, PeLuior examined the word and observed (p. 21): “L’édit dit de la 
veuve de Darmabala (Dharmapala), écrit en caractéres ’phags-pa et qu’on a daté 
successivement de 1309 et de 1821, mais qui pourrait bien étre de 1333, parle du 
cholga de PRE Pao-ting, et Pozdnéev a déja bien vu que ¢hélga devait étre, dans le 
vocabulaire administratif mongol, l’équivalent du chinois #¥§ lou, ‘district’. La méme 
orthographe ’phags-pa éhélga et la méme équivalence au chinois low se retrouvent dans 
une inscription bilingue de 1314. Enfin la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 
1362, en écriture ouigoure, parle du ‘ éélgaé de Isina’, c’est-a-dire du low de TRE T4 
Yi-tsi-nai, l’Egin de Marco Polo, aujourd’hui la région de |’Etsin-yYol.” 

*74The name Derbis < Persian darvis “dervish.” In note 107 on page 139 of his 
posthumous article “ Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de l’Histoire des Ming” in TP 38 
(1948) 81-292, Petiior, commenting on the name Pai-tieh-li-mi-shih FEZ DIRK 
(*Bai Dermis < *Bai Darvis), wrote: “Cf. Houang-Ming sseu-Yi k‘ao, 2, 89; Houang- 
Ming siang-siu lou, 6, 9b; Siu Wen-hien t‘ong-k‘ao de Wang K‘i, 237, 10a; T*ien-hia 
kiun-kouo li-ping chou, 117 $b (avec une forme altérée ‘Pai-li-sou [3 |-che). On peut 
songer pour ce nom & une forme turque en -mis; mais je crois qu’il faut plutét rétablir 
*Bai-Darmis < *Bai-Darvi8. Quatre Tie-li-mi-che, dont un est certainement musulman, 
sont nommés dans le Yuan che (cf. San-che t‘ong-ming lou, 31, 12), un autre dans 
Chavannes, Dix inscriptions de l’Asie Centrale, 290-291, et ce sont, je crois, autant de 
Darvis. Nous devons seulement admettre alors que darmis est une forme alternative 
qu’avait prise le persan darvis, ‘derviche’, en mongol, ou le -v n’existe que dans les 
mots d'origine étrangére et s’est souvent altéré. En fait, on a une fois la forme 
correcte TR FB RE tie-li-wei-che, darvis, & cété des dasman < danismand, dans 
Yuan tien-tchang, 17, 9b. Dans la grande inscription sino-mongole de 1362, le texte 
chinois mentionne un Tie-li-mi-che, Darmi3, alors que, dans le passage correspondant, 
le texte mongol porte Darbis = DarviS. Méme sous les Ming, nous rencontrons 
d’ailleurs les deux formes. En 1894, une ambassade envoyée en Chine par Tamerlan 
avait & sa téte FEW Tie-li-pi-che, Darbi’ = Darvi8 (cf. Houang-Ming sseu-Yi 
k‘ao, 2, 103; Chou-yu tcheou-tseu lou, 15, la [ot le nom est altéré en ‘ Tie-li-che J; 
Houang-Ming siang-siu-lou, 7, 14b-15a; selon Blochet, Hist. des Mongols, I, 243, c’est 
le Muhammad Darvi Barulas du Mu‘izzu-'l-Ansaéb); mais quand, vers 1425, la Cour 
de Chine charge un autre ambassadeur de Samarkand qui retournait dans son pays 
de notifier les ordres impériaux au prince de Turfan, le nom de cet ambassadeur est 
donné sous la forme Tie-li-mi-che, *Darmi3 (cf. Chou-yu tcheou-tseu-lou, 13, 16b). 
On a encore un $52, A Té-eul-yue-che, en persan Darvi8, dans une ‘adresse’ non 
datée de Samarkand (cf. Amiot, dans Mém. conc. les Chinois, XIV, 243), et un autre 
Darvis dans une ‘adresse’ de Turfan (ibid., 277).” 

15 Ciimui Gn-ii sem 6n is an abbreviation of the ch‘ien-shu-ch‘u-mi-yiian-shih 


REe BE of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 56. Cii=ch‘u He < A.C. 
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—/ éi'iu (Karucren, no. 494). Deest apud Dracunov. Mui=mi #§ < A.C. 
miét (KarucrEN, no. 617). Deest apud Dracunov. Sem = ch‘ien R% < A.C. ,ts‘idém 
(Karucren, no. 1078). Deest apud Dracunov. On = yiian BE < A.C. jian’ en 
GREN, no. 1294). Cf. A.M. ‘iien and ’Phags-pa ‘wen (Dracunov, no. 269). For this 
$2 5G see Rarcunevsky, p. 141 and Part I, note 156. 

17° For Buqa' see note 120 above. 

177 For the Chinese fu-p‘an ffl) see Part I, note 157. Wu = fu WF < A.C. ‘piu 
(Karuaren, no. 44). Cf. A.M. fu and ’Phags-pa huu (Dracunov, no. 545). Bun = 
pan 4B] < A.C. p‘udn’ (Karucren, no. 689). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*78'The name Manglai Buga means “Forehead Bull.” 

199 Tn the Chinese text there is no title after the name of Manglai Buga. The words 
Tamju gongwu must be the Chinese Kan-chou kuan-fu 4H ae KF. See Part I, note 
158. 

18° For a possible etymology of the name Baiju see Pextuiotr, “Les Mongols et la 
Papauté,” p. [110]. 

181 The word tiisigiin does not seem to be attested elsewhere. It appears to be a 
nomen deverbale in -giin from the verb tiisi- “to rely on, entrust with, appoint.” For 
the deverbal suffix -yun /-giin see N. Poppr, “Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe 

. KS 20 (1923-1927) 116-117. If read tiisikiin, it could be regarded as a plural 
in-kiin of the nomen futuri. In any case, my translation “ appointee” is provisional. 

182 The title ging yamsi Gn-ii tiisigiin is difficult. The Chinese text has Kan-su- 
hsing-shéng-tso-yu-ssti-lang-chung HARTA FA AASB. See Part I, note 162. 
Qing = hsing #¥. See note 71 above. Yamsi=?. On = yiian Be (?). See note 
175 above. 

183 The name Yolbuq-a is Turkish. It means “ Striped Bull.” On page 565 of his 
article “ Les formes turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature zoologique du Nuzhatu- 
‘l-kulaib” in BSOS 6 (1931-1932) 555-580, Paul Peuiot registered the Turkish yol 
bars “ striped tiger”: “31° (p. 28).—‘ Tigre’ (babr); t. vol) » ‘yolbars’ (St.). 
Cf. Po., 207 (‘ yulbars’); P 132 laisse en blanc un nom mongol.” 

184 For the Chinese chien-hsiu-kuo-shih-fu-ts‘an-chiin By {ps [Bq 34 HF BSA see Part I, 
notes 165 and 166. Gem = chien BX < A.C. (kam’ (Karucren, no. 376). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Siu = hsiu f& < A.C. ,sigu icenciiindn, no. 257). Cf. A.M. siu and the 
’Phags-pa siw (Dracunov, no. 472). For gui = kuo see note 13 above. Si= shih SB 
< A.C. ‘si (Karucren, no. 885). Deest apud Dracunov. For wuu = fu see note 177 
above. For sam = ts‘an see note 9 above. Giin =chiin < A.C. ,kiwan (Karucren, 
no. 508). Cf. A.M. kiin and ’Phags-pa geun (Dracunov, no. 317). 

185The name Jamuéi means “Postman.” The word is usually written jamédi, but 
it occurs twice in the Secret History as jamuéin. Cf. Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 85. 

18° For the Chinese chih-shéng-shé-jén HG > see Part I, note 168. Ji = chih 
je. < A.C. d%iak (Karuoren, no. 1220). Deest apud Dracunov. Sing = shéng. See 
note 10 above. Se = shé 4 < A.C. Sia’ (Karucren, no. 863). Cf. A.M. Sie and 
*Phags-pa 3¢ (Dracunov, no. 26). Sin = jén. See note 76 above. 

187 For the Chinese ta-ssii-nung-ssii-ching-li KF EF REE see Part I, notes 169 
and 170. Dai = ta. See note 7 above. Si= ssi FJ < A.C. ,si (KARuGREN, no. 810). 
Cf. A.M. si and ’Phags-pa shi (Dracunov, no. 108). Nung=nung # < A.C. 
(nuong (Karucren. no. 657). Deest apud Dracunov. Ging = ching #6 < A.C. kiy 
and ’Phags-pa géiy (Dracunov, no. 358). Li=li F& < A.C. liek (Karucren, no. 
536). Deest apud Dracunov. 
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188 The title a tai-yin geméa isi is the Chinese yii-t‘ai-chien-ch‘a-yii-shih PE Be 
BE TE) SA The Chinese text has only chien-ch‘a yii-shih. U tai = yii-t‘ai, which is an 
abbreviation of yii-shih ( HB ) -t ai. See Part I, note 187. Tai= tai ae <A.C. dGi 
(KaRucREN, no. 964). Deest apud Dracunov. 

18° For the Chinese li-pu-yiian-wai- -lang eK BABES see Part I, notes 171 and 172. 
Libu = li-pu. See note 141 above. On = yiian B < A.C. ji”dn (KARLGREN, no. 
1341). Cf. A. M. ‘tien and ’Phags-pa ‘wen (Dracunov, no. 268). Ui = wai Se < A.C. 
ngudi’ (KaRLGREN, no. 775). Cf. A.M. ‘we and the ’Phags-pa ‘we (Dracunov, no. 181). 
Lang = lang. See note 141 above. 

199 For the Chinese ping-pu-lang-chung Fe FRag rp , see Part I, notes 178 and 174. 
Bing = ping Fe < A.C. pi”eng (Karucren, no. $85). Deest apud Dracunov. Bu = 
pu BB < A. C. “b wo (KaRLGREN, no. 756). Deest apud Dracunov. Lang = lang. See 
note 141 above. Jung = chung. See note 9 above. 

191 The word 7Yduriyulju is the converbum imperfecti in -ju of iyduriyul-, the causa- 
tivus in -Yul of a verb iyduri- which is not found in our dictionaries. It translates 
the word Ff (shéng) “to rise to,” “to be promoted to” of the Chinese text (1.24). 
It appears again in line 40 below in the expression degegsi iyduriyulju, where it 
translates the y= (wei) “to become” of the Chinese text (1.25). Again, in line 40 
we have the converbum modale, iyduriyulun, in the phrase Yurban-ta iiyelen degegsi 
ivdurivyulun, which is a translation of the words =FFALPE (san shéng chi wei) 
(“thrice he was promoted in rank”’) of the Chinese text (1. 25). 

The only other text in which I have encountered this word is the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1888. There in line 7 of the Mongolian text we read: goyina basa 
ivduriyulju jungsiin daiwu sangon-iyar mén sunggon wuu-yin daruyaci bolyan sin 
égkegiiljiigi. This is a translation of the Chinese =H PNA KRKUBIEB AE. 
“Subsequently, he (i.e. Chu-wén-t‘ai (TRA [Jigiindei]) was promoted to (lit., 
“entered ’) [the honorary rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu and thereby became ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 
(daruyatt) .” 

The somewhat expanded Mongolian translation may be rendered as follows: “ After- 
wards, again he (i.e., Luu ong [Lu-wang 4$=E., Prince of Lu]) promoted [him] and 
caused [the ministers] to cause [the Emperor] to give a sén, making [him] daruwyaéi 
of the same sunggon wuu (tsung-kuan-fu a HF) with the honorary rank (sangon), 
jungsiin daiwu (chung-shun-ta-fu HAMBKK).” 

Thus we see that the word iyduriyul- was used to render the Chinese FF (shéng) 
“to promote” (lit., “to rise to”), “to elevate (in rank) ,” BB (wei) “to become ” 
and #€ (chin) “to be promoted to” (lit., “to advance to”). Hence, we may assume 
that 7Yduri- meant “to rise (in rank), to advance (in rank)” and that 7yduriyul- 
meant “to cause to rise (in rank), to cause to advance (in rank), to elevate (in 
rank), to promote.” 

»*? This is the Chinese shih-lang fH. Si= shih. See note 141 above. Lang = 
lang. See Part I, note 175. 

1*8 This is a transcription of the Chinese lien-fang-ssii-fu-shih AeZh Ti) fl) (£ . In the 
Chinese text, however, we have su-chéng-lien-fang-fu-shih J&A ah Bll HB. See Part 
I, notes 176 and 177. For lien-fang-ssii cf. RaTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 22, note 3; pp. 41- 
42, note 5. Wu=fu By < A.C. p'tuk /p'igu’ (Karucren, no. 52). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Si= shih i= < A.C. ‘si’ (Karucren, no. 526). Cf. A.M. si and 
’Phags-pa shi (Dracunov, no. 97). 
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1°4The word dau is the Chinese tao $4 “circuit.” Tao 34 < A.C. ‘d‘éu’ (Karu- 
GREN, no. 978). Cf. A. M. d‘au and the Phags-pa taw (Dracunov, no. 419). 

5 Quu nam is the Chinese Hu-nan YF. Quu = hu Hf < A.C. ,Yuo (Karvaren, 
no. 91). Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, the word hu § < A.C. (yuo (Kart- 
GREN, no. 91) which is A.M. Yu and the ’Phags-pa Yu (Dracunov, no. 484). Nam = 
nan ia < A.C. :ndm (Karucren, no. 650) . Deest apud Dracunov. 

196 Fesi is the Chinen Ché-hsi FP) Pq . Je = ché wm) < A.C. tsidi (Y.R. Cuao). 
Deest apud Karucren et Dracunov. Si= hsi. See note 5 above. 

1°7 Gang dung is the Chinese Chiang-tung 71.9 . Gang = chiang YL. < A.C. ,kang 
(Karucren, no. 350). Cf. A.M. kiay and the ’Phags-pa giay (Dracunov, no. 402). 
Dung = tung co < A.C. ,tung (Karucren, no. 1146). Deest apud Dracunov. 

298 For Ta-tu-lu-ta-lu-hua-ch'ih KAIST AE DP see Part I, notes 178 and 179. 
Dai = ta. See note 7 above. Du = tu #f§ < A.C. ,tuo (Karucren, no. 1187). Cf. 
A.M. tu and ’Phags-pa du (Dracunov, no. 502). Lu =lu Be < A.C. luo’ (Kart- 
GREN, no. 577). Cf. A.M. lu and ’Phags-pa lu. (Dracunov, no. 499). As remarked 
by Pextuiot in TP 24 (1925-1926) .287, “Le mot daruyaéi est un dérivé mongol de 
daru-, ‘ presser ’.” 

*°°For the Chinese chung-shu-tso-ssii-lang-chung hae7e BI Ap see Part I, 
note 180. 

200 For the Chinese li-pu-shang-shu BE Hh fa #¥ see Part I, note 181. Jang = shang 
ff} . See note 145 above. 

a Singun samyi is the transcription of an abbreviation of the Chinese ts‘an-i- -chung- 
shu-shéng-shih Bake BAH. See Part I, note 182. Yi=i ae < A.C. ngjie’ 
(Karucren, no. 204). Cf. A.M. i and ’Phags-pa yi (DracuNov, no. 63). 

*°2 For the Chinese Ta-tu-liu-shou K#@SPY SF see Part I, note 183. Liu=liu FA 
< A.C. (ligu (Kantonen, no. 565). Cf. A.M. liu and ’Phags-pa liw (Dracunov, no. 
470). i =shou Sf < A.C. ‘sigu’ (Karucren, no. 896). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*°8 Qarajang singun samjing corresponds to the Yiin-nan-hsing-shéng-ts‘an-chih- 
chéng-shih ATTA Bn BR of the Chinese text. As remarked by Peturor in 
note 1 on page 268 of his article “ Une ville musulmane dans la Chine du Nord sous 
les Mongols” in JA 211 (1927) .261-279, “Qarajang est le nom de tribus non 
chinoises du Yunnan.” During the Mongol Period in China it was also the regular 
Mongolian name for Yiin-nan. } 

204 Sénjing Gn-ii tungju is the Chinese t‘ung-chih-hsiian-chéng-yiian-shih esin=t 
Ex be BS . See Part I, note 185. Sdn = hsiian a < A.C. ,si”dn (KarucREn, no. 842). 
Cf. A.M. siien and ’Phags-pa suen (Dracunov, no. 271). 

25 See note 198 above. 

wa For the Chinese yii-shih-t‘ai-chih-shu FA SE SEG see Part I, notes 186 and 
187. Ji = chih 8 < A.C. (dt (KaRuGREN, no. “gd Ch. A.M. 3% and ’Phags-pa 

é& (Dracunov, no. 91). 

207 For the Chinese t‘ung-chih-ch‘u-mi-yiian-shih lal ene 4 Ge see Part I, note 
188. Ciimui én = ch‘u-mi-yiian. See note 175 above. Tungji = t‘ung-chih. See note 
169 above. 

28 For jungsu singun siding, the Chinese chung-shul-shéng] -yu-ch‘éng "i$ [74] 
AGIK see notes 10 and 16 above. 

20° For the Chinese yin-ch‘ing-yung-lu-ta-fu SR BRAKE see Part I, note 190. 
Yin = yin Gf < A.C. :ngién (Karucren, no. 312). Deest apud Dracunov. Sing = 
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ching Fx < A.C. ,ts‘idng (Karucren, no. 1085). Deest apud Dracunov. For 
yunglu daiwu see note 114 above. 

*1°For the Chinese chin-tzii-kuang-lu-ta-fu B HARE see Part I, note 191. 
Gim = chin @ < A.C. ;kiom (Karueren, nos. 386, 387). Cf. A.M. kim and 
’Phags-pa gim (Dracunov, no. 208). Si= tzi Ks < A.C. ‘tsie (KARLGREN, no. 
1096). Deest apud Dracunov. Gong = kuang 35 < A.C. (k’dng (KARLGREN, no. 
451). Cf. A.M. kuay and ’Phags-pa guay (Dracunov, no. 400). 

712, In the term gas nisan “ jade seal ” the first element, gas, is from the Turkish gas 
(cf. BrockELMANN, Wortschatz, p. 150) and the second, nisan, is from the Middle 
Persian. Cf. F. W. K. Miuusr, Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich. preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 32 (1909) .842. Cf. also B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, “Mongolica I,” 
Sanucxu Koanerun Boctokosexos, 1 (1925) 305-341 (pp. 340-341). 

*12'The word jisiin “color, garment of a single color” of which the Chinese tran- 
scription chih-sun BR is found in the Chinese text of this inscription, in the Yiian 
shih, and in the Kao-li shih eyiie 52 was studied first by Samratort Kurakichi 
BB ES on pages 81-93 of his article “ Korai-shi ni mietaru Méko-go no kaishaku ” 
me Hit Rete SR AHOME (“Explanation of the Mongol Words in 
the Kao-li-shih ope Annals of the Kao-li Dynasty ”) in Téy6 gakuho Ht FE 
18 (1929-1930) .149-244. In his article “Les mots mongols dans le Korye sa” in JA 
217 (1930) .253-266, Pexuiot wrote (pp. 264-265): 

“40° RE tche-souen, = mo. jisiin. On sait que ce mot, dont le sens propre est 
‘couleur ’, était sous les Mongols le nom technique des vétements d’une seule couleur 
qu’on revétait 4 la Cour pour les banquets solennels. Ces vétements étaient en brocart 
(AGA *nasizs < nasij; cf. J.as., 1927, I, 269-261; T’oung Pao, 1930, 203), ou en 
velours (tet k‘ie-mien-li, = ?kimérlik), ou a jupe [fH lan] (AB pao-li, 
*bauri?), portés avec une pelisse (22%, ta-hou, = mo. daqu), [265] ornés de grosses 
perles (tana; cf. T‘oung Pao, 1929, 180) ou de petites perles (subut); M. Sh. commente 
tous ces mots, et parle aussi du blanc, couleur de féte chez les Mongols.” 

In his letter of 22 August 1947 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt also wrote: “A 
propos du mot jisiin ‘ vétement d’une seule couleur ’, précédemment j’ai oublié de faire 
remarquer qu’en dialecte ordos le mot pZuisuin (= mo. jisiin) a le sens de ‘ d’une seule 
couleur’ dans quelques expressions désignant la robe des chevaux. Ex: pZwiswin 
pzérpve ‘ [cheval] dont la robe est uniformément rousse’. Voir Dict. ord. s.v. pZuisul, 
p. 225b.” 

718Tn his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt rendered 
subutu jisiin as “un vétement d’une seule couleur et garni de perles,” adding, “La 
forme subutu semble indiquer que subud est un pluriel de *swbu.” In his letter of 15 
April 1947 he wrote again: “A propos du mot subutu. La forme subutw se rencontre 
aussi dans le Mukaddimat al-Adab. Il est vrai que Poppe écrit (p. 327) subut[t]u, 
mais on peut considérer subutu comme étant formé sur subu(n) de la méme fagon que 
p. ex. moritu est formé sur mori(n). Le singulier subun ‘perle’ est donné par Ibn 
al-Muhanna (Melioranskii, Arab filolog, etc. dans Zapiski Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. 
Archaeol. Ob. XV. p. 188) —Dans l’édition du méme vocabulaire publiée 4 Istamboul 
en 1921 que Poppe donne en appendice 4 son ouvrage Mong. slov. Mukaddimat al- 
Adab, ou ne trouve pas la forme subun, mais seulement le pluriel subut. Le mot 
subut continue d’exister dans les dialectes vivants ot il n’est plus percu comme forme 
plurielle. ‘Subud tanas’ de l’Hist. secréte suggére aussi que subud est un pluriel.” 

214 The expression gamtu neyite is literally “together together.” 
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™* The word yamun is the Chinese ya-mén fff “ official quarters.” It renders the 
term chéng-fu BY Kt “ government,” “ government service” of the Chinese text. 

**°'The word dadmayai is the nomen cupiditatis in -mayai of dad- “to get accus- 
tomed (to), to get used (to).” Side by side with dad- there exists the form dadu-. 
Cf., e.g., Secret History (YCPS 6.3b) (Haeniscu [Text] 44 §170, [Translation] 64 
§170; Kozin [Text] 448 § 170, [Translation] 180 §170): <diéiigen-eée iildii jida-tur 
daduyzan “accustomed from childhood to swords and lances.” Both dad- and dadu- 
alternate with das- and dasu-. Cf., e.g., VLapImircov, CpaBHHTembHafA rpaMMaTHkKa, 
p. 397 § 262. The nomen cupiditatis of dadu- is dadumayai. Kowatewski (2.1628b) 
transcribed it datoumaghai. 

*17The expression dotur-a ba ‘Yadan-a is literally “inside and outside.” It is a 
literal translation of the Chinese chung-wai HA}, “inside and outside” which means 
“in the metropolis and in the provinces.” See Part I, note 223. For another example 
of this administrative terminology cf. the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 (lines 
22-23): ede iiges-i [23] deger-e jiyabasu ‘YYadayatan noyad-iyar asayqayulju. “ When 
he (i.e. Jang Ying Sui [CHana Ying-jui Fike REG |) reported these matters (lit., 
‘ words’) to the Emperor, he (i.e., the Emperor) had them investigated (lit., ‘ caused 
to cause to investigate’) by the provincial (lit., ‘ outside’) officials.” 

*18 Here gaan refers to ToYan Temiir. 

2° Although I have rendered the words tulqu ner-e as “a name on which he might 
rely,” the meaning is not certain. 

*2°For the expression altan Girai “golden face” cf. the letter from ten Mongol 
chiefs to the first emperor of the Ming dynasty in note 27 on page 82 of the 
Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt’s article “ The Mongols of Kansu .. .” in Bulletin No. 
8 of the Catholic University of Peking (December 1931).75-89 +1 map. There we 
find the words sutu qa’an-u altan Girayi-tur a’ulja’ulun, which are rendered (p. 81b): 
“for the purpose of saluting the golden face of the fortunate emperor.” 

Cf. also Marjan Lewicx1, “Les inscriptions mongoles .. . ,” CO 12 (Wilno, 1937). 
65, note 15. 

221 The word (?)kegiidel (other readings, of course, are possible) seems to be 
unattested elsewhere. It may be the nomen actionis in -l of a verb kegiide- or, again, 
it may be a nomen deverbale in -del from a verb kegii-. The meaning of (?) kegiidel 
iiget must be something like “ without hindrance, freely.” 

222'The expression beye gad “body” occurs twice in the Secret History: (a) in 
YCPS 9.38a as beye qad-iyar (Harniscn 74 § 224; Kozin 486 § 224) and (b) in 
YCPS 9.42a as beye gad (Harniscu 75 § 227; Kozin 488 § 227). In the first instance 
Kozin reads: “ beye ‘Yad-iyar” and in the second he reads: “beye Yad.” However, 
in his glossary (p. 562 § 224) Kozin has: “ beye qad-iyar OHH [alone], cam [oneself], 
CaMOCTOATEbHO [independently]; mo. beye ‘Yar-iyer CaMOJMYHO [personally], co6ct- 
BeHHbIMH PyKaMH [by one’s own hands].” 

The expression still lives in the Ordos dialect. Cf. A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 
1.820b: “*xap dans Béje xap stature, dimensions du corps, formes du corps | Béje 
Xap uinpuir k‘uin personne de haute stature; Beje xavii Xaraxularan ajil Busi Bax 
sab-ug"é si on observe les formes (de ce cheval), il ne semble pas qu’il puisse étre trés 
agile. [Hist. secr. IX, f. 42r. (Haenisch 227) beye qad corps.]” 

Cf. also the Khalkha séje xa, transcribed on 6 April 1949 by the Reverend Antoine 
Mosrarrt at Baltimore, Maryland from the speech of the Dilowa Gegen QutuvYtu, a 
native of Sayin Noyan Qan. As an example of its use in Khalkha the Reverend 
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Antoine Mosrazrt transcribed the sentence “ Béje xa't'd ere win. ‘C’est un homme de 
haute taille ’.” 

*28 For this use of kiged in the old language cf., e. g., Secret History (YCPS 8.43b) 
(Haeniscu [Text] 60 § 196, [Translation] 88 § 196; Kozin [Text] 467 § 196, [Transla- 
tion] 150 § 196): Jamuvya-lu’a aysad Jadaran, Qatagin, Salji’ud, Dérben, Tayié’ud, 
Unggirad ki’ed tende gii oroba. “ The Jadaran, the Qatagin, the Salji’ud, the Dérben, 
the Tayiti’ud, the Unggirad and still others who had been with Jamuva submitted 
also at this place.” [For kiged in Kozin’s text, read ki’ed.] 

For another example, cf. the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 (line 10): Ki yem 
kiged iigiiler-iin “Ki yem ([CHanc] Ch‘i-yen [ Be 1 Ee Be ) and still others spoke.” 

#4 With the words nigen iidiir-iin kigigel qataYujil-iyar of this text one may com- 
pare the words iide manayar kitigen qatayujiyad (“using diligence and striving 
evening and morning”) in line 51 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

*25 The word ayin is unquestionably a variant orthography of eyin “in this way, 
like this, thus.” The same orthography is encountered in two of the Mongolian 
documents in the Musée de Téhéran. Cf. “Fig. 28. Document II” (line 6) and 
“Fig. 29. Document III” (line 13). 

For other examples in the old language of initial e written a, cf. the letter of Aryun 
of 1289, where we find andeée (line 11) for endeée and the letter of Oljeitii of 1305 
where we find arteneée (line 3) for erteneée, alinéeg (line 6) for elinéeg, abiige (lines 
7, 14, 33) for ebiige, etc. 

26 See note 218 above. 

*27 The orthography belgetiii-e for belgetei-e may be compared with the orthography 
biisiretiigiii for biisiretiigei in line 6 of the seal of Giiyiig qayan of 1246. However, 
in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (line 24) we find belgetei-e. 

228 The word éoyulyayulqu is the nomen futuri in -qu of éoYulyayul-, a double 
causative form in -Ya-+ ‘Yul of GoYul- “percer, transpercer, faire un trou, forer, 
perforer” (KOwALEWSKI 3.2197b-2198a). KOwALEwsKI (3.2198b) has the form 
éovulya- “faire faire un trou, faire percer: 2 faire découper sur une planche de bois” 
and he cited as an example: “nom qubtasun-a éoYulyaqu ‘ordonner d’entailler les 
caractéres d’un livre sur les planches pour le faire imprimer ’.” 

22° The term diiri diirsii is found in KowaLewsk1 (3.1936b) in the expression diiri 
diirsii siriigiin “ figure rebutante.” It appears in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1335 (line 39) in the phrase diiri diirsii bolqu iiges “words which will be a model ” 
and in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) (4a3-4) in the 
phrase dérben dalai-dur kiirtele diiri [4] diirsii bolvan, which renders the Chinese 
FF 09 HF“. . . and he becomes [468] a pattern to (all within) the four seas.” 
(LeacE, op. cit. [see note 24 above], pp. 467-468) . 

230The word buda’yu is attested in the Secret History in the form buda’u (YCPS 
1.15a2). In his edition of the text Harniscu has “ yadao’u” (3 § 23). In his review 
of this edition in TP 32 (1936) 355-359 PeLtiot remarked (page 358): “Ceci est une 
correction de M. H. pour budao’u (pour moi, budawu). Mais budawu est correct et 
se retrouve dans J’inscr. de 1362; c’est le bidayu (bida’u), ‘ béte’, ‘ borné’, de Kowa- 
lewski 1137, avec la méme labialisation de la voyelle aprés consonne labiale qui donne, 
a l’époque mongole, bii3ird-, en face de mongol classique bisird-.” In spite of PELiior’s 
observation Harniscu permitted the false form yadao’u to appear in his Wérterbuch 


(p. 169). 
Kozin (p. 401) reads: budayun (biidiigiin) and in his glossary (p. 525 § 28) has: 
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“ budaou ~ biidiiwii (n) ~ biidiigiin rpyObiti [rude], guxui [wild].” Although the 
text of the Secret History has ANfP\IL pu-tao-wu (rendered interlinearly as 34 [jo] 
“weak ”), Kozin has budayun on page 401. 

*%2 This is, I believe, the first appearance of the word tobéiyan “history” in a 
Mongolian text in Uighur script. The word appears in the title of the Secret History: 
MongYol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an [= tobéiyan]. The form tobéa’an represents a 
pronunciation which certainly was current. For the alternation tobéa’an ~ tobéiyan 
cf. aéa’an of Mykagyumat am-Ana6 (94b) side by side with aéi’a(n) (= atiyaln]) 
of the Secret History (Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 2). KowaLewsk1 (2.1822b) gives 
the following definitions: “les cordes d’un filet: 2 abrégé, total: 3 Ch. kang, liaison.” 
The word merits a special study. Cf. also P. Pexuiot, “Le titre mongol du Yuan 
tch’ao pi che,” TP 14 (1913) 181-132, especially p. 182, and Walter Fucus, “ Analecta 
zur mongolischen Uebersetzungsliteratur der Yiian-Zeit,”” MS 11 (1946) .33-64, especially 
pp. 58-64. 

*82 The expression ayuyad nemiged is interesting. In his letter of 24 February 1946 
the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “ nemige- est une autre forme du verbe 
emige-, emiye-‘ craindre’, & moins que nemige- ne soit une graphie propre a la chan- 
cellerie des Il-khan dans le genre de ayin pour eyin. [Cf. note 225 above—F. W.C.] 
Mais il vaut mieux y voir une forme paralléle. nemiged est une forme irréguliére pour 
*nemigeged. Ayu’Yad nemiged constitue une expression toute faite dans le genre de 
uyivad aréiyad ‘lavant et essuyant’ de la stéle de Tchang Ing jouei (ligne 16) ou 
uyiyad se trouve pour uyiyayad.” He renders the expression ayuyad nemiged “ rempli 
de crainte et de peur.” 

*88 The word jogiyaju was cited by L. Hamais, op. cit., p. X §10: “jogiya- 
‘composer’ (Inscr. de 1362, 1. 9 et 47).” 

*34The orthography busiren for biisiren, the converbum modale in -n of the verb 
biisire-, may be compared with that of mongke for méngke in line 8, jub jugiyer for 
jiib jiigiyer in line 6, etc. 

285 The word ediigiiliin is the converbum modale in -n (with the union vowel -ii-) 
of ediigiil-, the causativus in -giil of edii-. In his letter of 24 February 1946 the 
Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 

“ ediigiiliin aldarsiyul- signifie: ‘entreprendre de rendre célébre, entreprendre la 
glorification ’. : 

“Quant a la maniére dont ce verbe edii- se construit, cf. usage du verbe ekile-. 
Ex. (Kowalewski) salkin ekilen salkilamui ‘le vent commence 4 souffler’. Voir aussi 
Dict. ordos, p. 233b V’usage de e‘*xile- et e*xiluil-.” 

In his Dictionnaire ordos 1.233b under e‘*xile- we find the example exilepzi Borén 
oropzi wan “la pluie commence & tomber” and under e“xilitl- we find the example 
Bipa e*xililpzi jawux"in ama Bolxupu “au moment ou nous allions nous mettre en 
mouvement pour partir.” 

236Tn “Sur la légende ... ,” TP 27 (1930).350, note 1, Petxior wrote: “La 
poésie mongole est restée fidéle au principe de l’allitération, c’est-i-dire 4 |’emploi, au 
début de chaque vers du couplet, de mots 4 syllable initiale identique... . Il y a 
cependant, a la fin de l’inscription mongole du prince Hindu, datée de 1362, une partie 
en vers ol on emploie @ la fois l’allitération et la rime. Mais c’est que cette inscription 
est traduite du chinois, ot le morceau en vers est naturellement rimé. Les tra- 
ducteurs ont combiné le systéme normal de la poésie mongole avec celui de l’original 
chinois qu’ils traduisaient. Cette innovation n’a pas prévalu... .” 
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*87 The word beler is attested in the Hua-i i-yii 1.3b5, where we find JF 5, 4A SAGA 
(pieh-lieh-érh é-érh-tieh), i.e., beler erde, as a translation of the Chinese B 
(ku-hsi) “ antiquity.” Cf. the expression beler erte éay-tur “dans le temps reculé 
obscur; au temps jadis ” in KowaLewskI 2.1076a. 

°*°8 The bayatur er-e “valiant man” was, of course, Qara, the galganliq totog, who 
was the great-grandfather of Oron. 

°8° The forms. galyaYsan and oldaysan, talbiysan, and nuntuylaysan in the next 
three verses respectively are all nomina perfecti. In prose the forms would be 
galyaYsan ajuyu, oldaysan ajuyu, talbiysan ajuyu, and nuntuylaysan ajuyu. 

74°Tn his letter of 26 April 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked with 
reference to the words sayiban oldaysan that: “-ban est un suffixe possessif qui se 
rencontre aussi joint 4 un cas sujet (= nominatif) comme c’est ici le cas. sayi = sayin. 
Le mot sayi se rencontre plusieurs fois dans le Iuen tch‘ao pi cheu. Le sens de sayi 
est assez large: ‘quelque chose de bien, bonheur, succes’. P. ex Histoire secrite XI, 
f. 27r.: edé’e tanu-an sayi iijesii ke’en sedkijii ese-ii amui ‘et maintenant encore [votre 
mére] ne désire-t-elle pas voir votre bonheur?’ sayi de l’inscription est sujet de 
oldaysan. Je traduirais donc: ‘En combattant sans éviter [la lutte] il trouva le 
succés’ (m. & m. ‘son succés fut trouvé’). 

°41 The appearance of the name Qamil (= Turkish Qamil) is interesting. It does not 
correspond to anything in the verse of the Chinese text, but rather to Huo-chou 4K} 
(Qotéo) in the prose. For the name Qamil see pages 9-10 of the article by Hanepa 
Toru “A propos d’un texte fragmentaire de priére manichéenne en ouigour provenant 
de Turfan” in MTB 6 (1932) .1-21 +1 plate. Cf. also Petuior, TP 28 (1931-1932). 
493. 

*42'The ga’yan in question was Qubilai gaan, who mounted the throne on 6 May 
1260 and died on 18 February 1294. Cf. Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 
1937), p. XI, note 4. 

*48 Although the word éskiileng is not found in our dictionaries, it is formed quite 
regularly on the verbal base és- “to grow” by means of the suffix -kiileng. For the 
suffix -qulang / -kiileng cf. N. Poprge, “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mon- 
golischen ” in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .96 § 4. In addition to the examples bayas- 
qulang “ Freude” from bayas- “sich freuen” and éadqulang “satt” from éad- “ sich 
sittigen ” cf. also iskiileng “fermented, sour” from is- “to ferment” and dliiskiileng 
“hungry ” from dliis- “to be hungry.” 

The word 6és-ke-len cited by Ramstept in his Wérterbuch, p. 301b, as the Mon- 
golian form of the Kalmuck éskln “ fruchtbar; fruchtbarkeit ” has the appearance of 
being a theoretical restitution. 

°44Tn prose the word order of the protasis of this condition would be dskiileng urtu 
modun oi-dur ele uryubasu. 

**°Tn prose the word order of the apodosis of this condition would be ujayYur inu 
Gtegen-ii kiii-diir giin-e iindisiileyii. 

°4° The orthography 6tegen is found also in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao 
ching 5b2. Cf. “Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe des Hsiao- 
ching” by Walter Fucus and Antoine Mostarrt in MS 4 (1939-1940) .325-329. In his 
note on étegen on page 328 Mostarrt wrote: “ Pour étegen ‘la Terre’, cf. le méme 
Houa-i i-iu, II a, f. 1, recto Gtégen id., Histoire secréte des Mongols, III, f. 22, verso 
(E. Haenisch, op. cit., 118) et éinggis qayan-u éadig (lére édit.), p. 170 etiigen id. 
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Voir aussi P. Pelliot, Neuf notes sur des questions d’Asie centrale, T‘oung Pao, vol. 
XXVI, p. 219; N. Poppe, Zum Feuerkultus bei den Mongolen, Asia Major, II, p. 186.” 

In “Le mont Yu-tou-kin (Utiikan) des anciens Turcs” in TP 26 (1929) .212-219, 
the third of his “ Neuf notes .. .” (ibid., pp. 201-265), Petiiot remarked (p. 219): 
“Or les Mongols appellent Atiigiin ou Itiigin la déesse de la Terre, et je crois bien 
qu’il faut retrouver cette Itiigiin aussi bien dans l’Ytoga de Plan Carpin que dans le 
Natigay de Marco Polo (cf. Kovalevskii, Dict., 1718, et T‘oung Pao, 1927, 148). 
Atiigén est traduit en chinois par ‘terre’ (H ti) dans le § 113 de l’Histoire secréte 
des Mongols. Peut-étre le mot se retrouve-t-il sous la forme Utégén dans la grande 
inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1362. Une poésie mongole imprimée au XIV° 
siécle et que j’ai rapportée de Touen-houang commence par ces deux vers allitérés: 
Utiigin aka-yin dagdr-d | ébdsiigéin-ku ibdga iigdi qoéorba bi, ‘Sur la surface de notre 
mére la Terre, | je suis restée toute seule et sans protection ’.” 

In the same year and independently B. Ya. Vuiaprmircov published his article 
“Tlo noBogy jpeBHe-TiopKcKoro Otiiken yis” (“A propos dOtiiken yis”) in 
Jloxnagnr Axagemuu Hayx CCCP (1929-B), pp. 133-136. This was reviewed by PEL- 
uioTt in TP 28 (1931) .229-230. 

247 The orthography buly for bulay may be compared with ayruy for aYuruY, jrly 


for jarliy, etc. 

*48 Tn prose the protasis of this condition would be buly[= bulay] nasuda urusqal-dur 
uli toridiin debiilbesii. 

*4° Tn prose the apodosis of this condition would be urusu’yad naYursiju ali-be éa’y-tur 
alii sirgiyii. 

5° Here Qayan refers to ToYon Temiir. Cf. Introduction, pp. 27-28, note 2. 

°°1 The word galadaju is the nomen imperfecti in -ju of qalada-, which KowALEwsKI 
(1.790a) defines as “facher qn., irriter, courroucer, indigner, chercher querelle 4 qn.; 
maltraiter, offenser.” However, in his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt observes: “ galada- ‘se montrer sévére (supérieur envers inférieur) ’. 
_ Cf. éinggis qavan-u éadig, p. 165: baysi-dur dayayulju qaladan ese suryabasu baysi-yin 
buruyu ‘Quand on confie [son fils] & un précepteur, si [ce dernier] ne l’éduque pas avec 
sévérité, la faute en est au précepteur [lui-méme et non aux parents] ’.” 

252 Tn prose this line would read qaladaju kébegiid-iyen éegejiben nimtu bariyuluysan 
ajuyu. ; 

263 Although I have read this word nimtu, it is also possible to read nimdu or 
imtu /imdu. I do not know what the word is or what it means. The Reverend 
Antoine Mosraert in his letter of 15 April 1947 remarks: “. .. un mot écrit de la 
méme facon se recontre dans le éadig, p. 165, 1. 5, mais je ne sais pas comment il faut 
le lire et je ne comprends la phrase dans laquelle il figure. L’absence du point ne veut 
pas dire qu’il faille nécessairement lire i- et non ni-.” 

*54Tn prose this line would read gamuy biigiideger neres-iyen bi tas-tur qamtu 
bidigiilbet. 

°° The form qgotolayar ~ gotalayar of KowaLEwsk1 1.913b. 

256 The verb gerel- “to fear” is found once in the Secret History (YCPS 10.40b) 
(Haeniscu 83 § 245; Kozin 496 § 245). 

257 The word soyiiger [== sdyiiger] appears as séyii’er in the Secret History (YCPS 
1.14a and Sup. 2.34a) (Harmnisco 3 § 22 and 98 § 277; Kozin 401 § 22 and 515 


§ 277). See note 122 above. 
258 My attempts to decipher this word have not been successful. Originally I read 
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it untabai, but the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked in his letter of 24 February 
1946: “Je ne crois pas que untabai soit le vrai mot. Il faut un mot qui soit plus 
long, peut-étre wntarabai, qui a le méme sens que untabai. A mon avis, il faudrait ici 
un mot qui ait le sens de ‘ négliger, rejeter, abandonner’ (osolda-, wyur-?) .” 

Later, in a letter of 26 April 1946, he wrote in reply to my suggestion that the word 
be read untarabai: “A la rigueur untarabai peut donner un sens. Mais c’est peut-étre 
un autre mot: onurdabai? unurdabai? ” 

Still later, in reply to my suggestion that, since we have untwYaitan in line 19 above, 
perhaps, we should read untu’yaitabai here, he wrote in a letter of 29 May 1946: 
“ Quant au mot de la 1. 52 qui jusqu’ici résiste & tout déchiffrement, untu’yaitabai irait 
certainement pour ce qui concerne le sens, mais le mot en question est trop court pour 
qu’on puisse le lire de cette fagon. De plus il est nullement sir que la finale du mot 
soit -tabai (-dabai), et il se pourrait trés bien que ce qui ressemble 4 un ¢ ou d soit 
simplement le résultat de l’effritement de la pierre: c’est ce qui explique votre lecture 
untarabai. D/’ailleurs si le mot comporte vraiment dans sa finale un ¢ ou d, on 
pourrait aussi lire de plusieurs autres fagons: ediirdebei, onordabai, etc., mais ni le 
Iuen tch‘ao pi cheu, ni le Mukaddimat al-Adab, ni les dictionnaires modernes ne 
donnent un de ces mots. Si vous ne trouvez rien de mieux, vous pourrez certainement 
écrire untarabai avec un point d’interrogation. I] faudrait trouver le mot dans un 
ancien texte . . . Le mot que nous cherchons doit avoir le sens de ‘négliger, aban- 
donner’ ou bien celui de ‘se dégoitter (synonyme de uyid-) .” 

Subsequent study of this word has yielded nothing. I hope that one of our col- 


leagues will be more successful. 
25° For suu jali cf. W. Kotwicz, “ Formules initiales ... ,” RO 10 (1934).181. A. 


Mosraert, “L’‘ ouverture du sceau’...,” MS 1 (1935-1936) .321, 336(20). suu 
jali “ Guardian Spirit ” is Cinggis gaan, the “ Guardian Spirit” par excellence of the 
dynasty. 


°6° The form diir-i appears again in line 53 below: kiirtegsen-diir-i. We find precisely 
the same words in line 50 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335: ner-e ba soyurqal 
kiirtegsen-diir-i. Here diir-i seems to be the equivalent of diir inu. Cf. N. Poprs, 
T'paMMatHka MHCbMeHHO-MOHTOJbCKOrO A3bIKa (Moscow-Leningrad, 1937), p. 81. 

261 For the word sildegen we find the reading chilteghen in KowaLewskI 2.1501b. In 
his book KBagpaTHaad MHCbMeHHOCTb (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941) Poppe gives on page 
59 the transliteration of the edict of Mangala (of 1276). The word sildegen appears in 
line 4 in the genitive plural (3i-d-[e]-dun). On page 60 Poppe gives the transcription 
of the same edict and the word in question is transcribed silde-[e]dun. In his Cnopapb 
containing all the words encountered in the different texts treated in his book he writes 
on page 157a: “ilde-[eld(un) cenenua [villages] I 4 || mour. sildegen cenenne 
[village].” Cf. also Marjan Lewicx1, “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture 
carrée ” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937).17 (line 4): Si-d‘a-dun. His translation 
“de provinces ” on p. 19 is incorrect. The word Silde’en appears also in the Hua- i-yii 
1.2a where it is translated yo (ts‘un) “ village.” 

The form sildege appears in one of the Mongolian documents of Teheran. Cf. P. 
Pexuiot, “Les documents mongols du Musée de Teheran” in Athar-é Iran, Annales 
du Service Archéologique de V'Irén 1 (Paris, 1936) .37-44, “ Document III (Fig. 29),” 
line 9. 


°°? See note 250 above. 
2°8 The word saisang-ud is the plural in -ud of saisang < the Chinese tsai-hsiang 
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524A “minister.” Sai = tsai 32 < A.C. ‘tsdi (KARuGREN, no. 1023). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Sang = hsiang #4] < A.C. ,siang’ (Karucren, no. 786). Deest apud 
Dracunov. In the Chinese text (line $0) we have the term chih-chéng #4, which 
is literally translated by RatcHnevsxky, op. cit., p. 116, as “(les dignitaires] ‘ qui 
détiennent le gouvernement’.” Now, in note 4 on the same page, RaTcHNEVSKY 
remarks: “Les 324] tsai-siang sont des ministres qui prennent part au Conseil 
d’Etat. ‘Les tch‘eng-siang et les p‘ing-tchang [hauts dignitaires du tchong-chou] 
sont des tsai-siang, alors que les tch‘eng de gauche et de droite et les ts‘an-tcheng 
[dignitaires du tchong-chou d’un rang moins élevé] sont des #4 tche-tcheng’ (Li- 
tai tche-kouan piao, éd. Kouang-ya ts‘ong-chou, 4, 8r°). D’aprés le Yuan-che siu-pien 
de Hou Sovet-rcuong, les tch‘eng-siang de droite et de gauche étaient des tsai-siang 
de premier rang (JF.) et les p‘ing-tchang, des tsai-siang adjoints a) (v. ibid., 4, 
9v°). Cf. aussi Tcho-keng lou, ed. cit., 1, 24r°.” However, in spite of this technical 
distinction which certainly existed, it would appear that the term saisang (plural 
saisang-ud) was used in the Mongolian administrative terminology of the Yiian period 
to include both tsai-hsiang 34H and chih-chéng ¥4j . The word is also attested in 
the Manju-yin iinen mayad qauli 8.7725 and 77b6 where the orthography is sayisang- 
ud. (I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostaert for this reference.) 

*°4 For the word teli, which is found in the Secret History, cf. Harniscu, Wérter- 
buch, p. 147. 

*°5 Tn his letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt proposed for 
the words urtu-da iiilediigsen-iyer sayin udq-a/uruy-iyar manduba ébedegsi sayvéa the 
following translation: ‘“Parce que [tes] bonnes qualités ont été mises en oeuvre 
pendant longtemps, elles se sont développées excellemment dans [ta] postérité entiére 
.... (sayéa = ?).” 

In his letter of 29 May 1946 he added: “ Quant 4 la phrase: urtu-da iiilediigsen-iyer 

. sa’yéa, si nous savions le sens de saYéa, (il n’y a pas 4 douter, il me semble 
de la lecture), nous serions plus sirs du sens de toute la phrase. Je pense que saYéa 
est un adverbe. Je considére sayin udga comme sujet de manduba. C’est ce que je 
n’ai pas assez fait ressortir dans la traduction que j’ai proposée. J’aurais mieux fait 
de dire: ‘Parce que [tu] les as mises en oeuvre pendant longtemps, [tes] bonnes 
qualités se sont développées excellemment dans ta postérité entiére ’.” 

266 Tn his ‘letter of 24 February 1946 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt proposed for 
the words iilii ele uyidun baribasu sedkil-iyen yavéa / uruysi-da maytayulqu-yi yayun 
eriitele bui tan-a the following translation: “‘Si, sans se dégoiter, ils (= vos de- 
scendants) persévérent dans leur décision unique [de faire le bien comme vous I’avez 
fait], pourquoi y aurait-il pour vous un temps ou I’on cesse de vous louer (m. & m.: 
ou vous cesserez de vous faire louer) de plus en plus?’” In this translation he has 
taken eriitele as the verb erii- “‘ raboter, aplanir, racler, effacer ’.” 

However, in his letter of 19 May 1946 devoted entirely to the problem of the 
translation of this passage he wrote: 

“Quant a la derniére ligne de la poésie, je vous ai écrit qu’elle constitue la partie 
la plus difficile de toute. l’inscription, parce qu’outre la traduction que je vous ai 
donnée il y a quelques mois, il y en a encore d’autres qui sont possibles. 

“Tl faut d’abord faire deux remarques: 

1) tan-a est un pluriel, et, 4 premiére vue, il semble étrange qu’aprés avoir, & 
plusieurs reprises, dit éinu en s’adressant 4 Indu, on lui parle en donnant au pronom 
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la forme plurielle. Néanmoins l’usage du pluriel aprés le singulier ne doit pas trop 
nous surprendre. On remarque la méme chose (¢i—ta) dans la lettre d’Arghun au roi 
de France. Malgré cela, il faut tenir compte de la possibilité que, dans l’inscription, 
tan-a se rapporte non 4 Indu mais aux descendants. 

2) Quant au verbe écrit erii-, en écriture ouigouro-mongole, cette graphie peut 
étre pour erii- (l’Hist. secr. écrit eri-) ‘ creuser, racler, effacer’, ou pour un autre verbe 
que l’Hist. secr. figure par herii-(avec h initiale) et qui est traduit par #K. Harniscu 
rend ce caractére par ‘traurig, betriibt sein’, mais, outre ce sens, le caractére RK a 
aussi le sens de ‘ étre inquiet, étre anxieux’ et c’est bien avec cette derniére signification 
que le mot herii- est employé dans I’Hist. secr. p. ex. VIII, f. 43r.: qadqulduqui-tur, 
heriijii biikiii-tiir ‘ pendant qu’on se battait, au moment ou j’étais anxieux [concernant 
l’issue de la bataille] ’. 

“Voici donc encore deux traductions possibles du passage en question, si on fait 
abstraction du texte chinois et si on se rapporte uniquement au texte mongol: 

1) Si tan-a se rapporte 4 Indu, on peut traduire: ‘Si sans se dégoiiter, ils 
(= vos descendants) persévérent dans leur unique décision [de faire le bien comme 
vous l’avez fait], pourquoi devraient-ils étre anxieux au sujet du fait de se faire de 
plus en plus louer par vous? (=s‘ils imitent vos vertus, ils ne devront pas avoir 
peur de ne pas étre loués par vous) ’. 

2) Si tan-a se rapporte aux descendants, on peut traduire: ‘Si sans vous 
dégotter, vous persévérez dans votre unique décision [de faire le bien comme I’a fait 
votre ancétre], pourquoi devriez-vous étre anxieux concernant le fait de le (= votre 
ancétre Indu) faire louer de plus en plus par vous (= par votre conduite exemplaire 
dont les gens rapporteront le mérite 4 votre ancétre) ?’ 

“ Quant a l’emploi du datif pour l’instrumental, cf. Hist. secr. X, f. 37r. et v.: ulus Ginu 
ken-e mede’iilkiin tede ‘par qui laisseront-ils gouverner ton empire?’ de’iiner-iyen 
teden-e teyin kviiljii ker iijejii amu é ‘ maintenant que tu as laissé maltraiter tes 
freres cadets par eux de ‘telle facon, de quel oeil vois-tu [cela]?’ Le méme fait 
s’observe sporadiquement dans les dialectes vivants. 
“ Peut-€tre que le texte chinois vous permettra de faire un choix entre ces diverses 
traductions.” 
The last four verses of the Chinese text run as follows: 
iB pe Since your accumulation of goodness 
was very distant, 
ie 2: S274 It has glorified your descendants. 


FA ee Te Being brilliant forever, 


HEE RAE They will raise your good renown. 


From this text it would seem that tan-a could refer only to Indu (= Hindu) and 
that the translation proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt in his letter of 24 
February 1946 is, perhaps, the one to follow. It should be observed again, however, 
that Esen Buqa, the Mongolian translator, has not always followed his Chinese text 
closely and, consequently, we must also be prepared to consider the possibilities of 
the Mongolian text as such without reference to the Chinese text. 

267 The words sadu sadu constitute a tarni or magical formula, which may be 
rendered “Good! Good!” The word sadu < Uighur sadu < Sanskrit sidhu “Good!” 
A text cited on page 258 of A. von Gasain’s Alttiirkische Grammatik (see note 1 above) 
terminates with the words sadu ddgii. On page 332a of her “ Glossar ” we find “ sadu < 
skr. sédhu gut!” and on page 297b “ ddgii, ddhgii br. gut, Vortrefflichkeit.” 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF 
THE FORMER HAN DYNASTY * 


Wane Yi-cu‘tian ERB 


1. Introduction 


The governmental machinery which functioned through two 
thousand years of Chinese history and which was abandoned only 
in 1911 had its inception in 221 B. C., the year China was unified. 
Later developments modified many aspects of its organization but 
never changed the basic structure. 

By 221 B.C. the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty had 
overthrown the reigning house of Chou and conquered the other 
feudal states, abolished feudal political institutions, and created a 
centralized government. The dynasty was short-lived. The 
radical social and political changes which the First Emperor 
enforced after his conquest caused considerable derangement 
and unrest. He made enemies of the old nobility of the conquered 
states by depriving them of their long-established privileges, and 
failed to make friends with the common people, on whose shoulders 


* There are three general references for this subject: (1) Cu‘in Shu-yung Pi RABE, 
Han-kuan ta-wén we SA, Chén-i-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ine eee ed.; (2) T‘ao 
Hsi-shéng Pi) 7 and SHEn Chii-ch‘én we ff, Ch'in Han chéng-chih chih-tu BR 
Beis Fill j= (Shanghai, 1936); (3) Tsine Tzii-shéng € +, Ch'in Han chéng-chih 
chih-tu shth BS wT AE (Chungking, 1942). Each of these works contains 
a wealth of material, but none is commendable for its analysis. In English, scattered 
information regarding the topic can be gathered from H. H. Duss, The History of 
the Former Han Dynasty (Baltimore, 1938), a translation of part of the Han shu with 
notes and discussions. The article by T. H. Koo, “Constitus 1 Development of the 
Western Han Dynasty,” JAOS 40 (1930).170-193 is ou of date and contains 
misinformation. 

The centralized government was created through the adoption of the chiin-hsien 
Fig 4 (province and county) system. This system placed the territory of the entire 
Empire directly under the control of the central government and did away with the 
local autonomy which marked the feudal fiefs of Chou time. The greater extent of 
centralization achieved by the state of Ch‘in was instrumental to its unification of 
China. For the early history of the chiin-hsien system see Ku Yen-wu 2 TX, Jih- 
chih lu B SNBR (Ssii-pu pei-yao POF i-E ed.) 22.5b-7b, and Derk Bopp, China’s 
First Unifier (Leiden, 1938), pp. 238-244. 
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rested the main financial burden and the labor service needed for 
the consolidation of the empire. Widespread rebellions followed 
the death of the First Emperor in 210 B.C. and his dynasty was 
overthrown in 207 B.C. In 202 B.C. Liv Pang #J45, the most 
successful of the rebel leaders, was enthroned. With him the 
Former Han dynasty was established, which lasted till 8 A. D. 

The new dynasty reversed and substantially modified many of 
the important political institutions of Ch‘in; it abandoned cen- 
tralized control over the Empire and revived the political feudal- 
ism of the Chou dynasty. Almost two thirds of the Han territory 
was divided into wang-kuo =. or “ kingdoms ” which were be- 
stowed upon the founder’s brothers, sons, and meritorious assis- 
tants. Each kingdom had the same governmental setup as the 
domain of the Emperor and possessed full authority over the 
people within its boundaries. For many years the power of the 
central government of the Former Han was confined to the Im-| 
perial domain comprising modern Shensi, Shansi, Honan, Sze- 
chwan, Hupeh, and part of Kansu. 

Liv Pang did not parcel out any part of this Imperial domain * 
but controlled it through the administrative mechanism of Ch‘in, 
run by a centralized autocratic bureaucracy. The period from 
154 B.C. to 126 B. C. witnessed a struggle between the Imperial 
government and the semi-independent kingdoms. The outcome 
was that the Han Emperor was able to reduce the size of the 
kingdoms, abolish their political sovereignty, and establish cen- 
tral supervision over them. The victory of the Imperial govern- 
ment over the kingdoms enabled it to strengthen itself and to 
extend the scope of its administration. The power of the Imperial 
central government reached its zenith in the last quarter of the 
second century B.C. From the middle of the first century B. C. 
on, the central government of the Former Han gradually lost its 
grip over the empire. But this time its growing weakness was 
caused by social and economic forces of a different nature, which 


? Except for the hou-kuo Pe (A, or marquisates granted to the Marquises, who were 
mostly meritorious ministers, and the 7 f,, or appanages granted to the Empresses 
and the princesses. Different from the kingdoms, these fiefs possessed no political 
authority over the territory or the people within. 
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initiated a course of events which was to be repeated many times 
in the subsequent history of China.* 

The territory of the Han Empire was extensive, divided into 
chiin #8 “ provinces ” and wang-kuo “ kingdoms,” * which, in turn, 
were subdivided into hsien ¥* “ counties,” hsiang $5 “ districts,” 
and l1_@ (the smallest administrative unit). By the end of the 
second century B.C. it had expanded to cover the whole of 





s 


present-day China proper (except for the extreme southwest) ,- 


southern Manchuria, northern Korea, and Tonkin. Its population 
in 2 A.D. was recorded as 12,233,062 households or 59,594,978 
individuals, probably with the omission of children below the age 
of seven.’ This spectacular growth was acclaimed by the author 
of the Han shu and must have dwarfed the Empire in its early 


days. 

With an empire so extensive and a population so large, the 
administrative work was bound to be heavy, making extensive 
administrative machinery imperative. By the end of the first 
century B.C., government offices, both local and central, were 
numerous, and the number of functionaries of the central and 


® These were the local forces represented by economically and politically powerful 
families. These families in the course of time had accumulated large amounts of 
land and other forms of wealth and were able to form a large following through blood 
relationship and various social connections. By means of their wealth and power, they 
befriended or overawed the local authorities and interfered in the government ad- 
ministration. They evaded taxes and corvée and managed to free their tenants from 
them too. Thus they undermined the foundations of the central government and 
constituted the feudalistic forces which were ever present throughout Chinese history. 

* Before 179 B.C. the wang-kuo were the provinces which had been bestowed 
upon brothers, sons, nephews, and meritorious assistants of the emperors. With the 
elimination of the kings of the Li =A family (of the Empress of Kao-tsu) in 180 
B.C. the kings with surnames other than that of the Imperial house disappeared. 
From then on the kings were sons of the Emperors. 

5 There is a discrepency between these figures (Han shu [Po-na ed.] 28A.1la) and 
the total figures of households and individuals listed under each province (Han shu 
28A.11a ff.; 28B.1a ff.) By adding together the separate figures for the provinces we 
get 12,356,470 in terms of households and 57,571,653 individuals for the whole Empire. 

The population figures of Huanc-ru Mi BHM (215-282) for the year A. D. 2 differ 
somewhat from these. His figures, assuming that there were no mistakes by later 
copyists, are 13,238,612 households and 59,194,978 individuals. These are quoted by 
Liv Chao 38% in his commentary to the Hsii Han chih Biwe by Ssit-ma Piao 
WB (d. 306). Hou-Han shu (Po-na ed.) 19.4a. 
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provincial governments ran as high as 130,285.° The regular 
officials in the Chancellery numbered 382 in 117 B. C., when the 
dynasty was at the height of its power, and more than three 
hundred in the period from 15 to 7 B.C. If we add the clerks, 
who numbered as many as 282 in 117 B.C., the total of the 
employees in the Chancellery in that year was 644. The Imperial 
Secretariat employed 341 functionaries in 110 B. C.; including the 
clerks the total was well over 500.’ 

Officialdom in the Empire was divided hierarchically into 
twenty ranks * (reduced, after 32 B.C., to sixteen). Each indi- 
vidual was assigned a rank, which determined his status in the 
official world, his salary, the type of clothes he wore and carriage 
he used, the privileges accorded him—such as exemption from 
forced labor and from military service—and which served as a 
measure in promotion. 

Rank was expressed by the official’s annual salary in terms of 
so many shih 4 or Chinese bushels, ranging from the ten-thousand- 
bushel to the one-hundred-bushel rank, the highest being held 
by the Chancellor, the lowest by the petty officials. Actually the 
number of shih marking the rank of an official did not always 
correspond to his salary, which was paid partly in grain and partly 
in cash. Nevertheless this system of rank provides us with a key 
to the arrangement of the Han bureaucracy. 


2. The Emperor 


At the head of the central government of Han stood the Huang- 
ti Sf or “Emperor.” His predecessor was the wang ~ or 
“king ” of the Chou dynasty, who claimed that his authority was 


°Ty Yu EPA (735-812), T’ung tien 3@HH (Shih tung 3H ed.), p. 108c. In 
the note to this number, Tu Yu says that it includes also the “ petty officials of 
various chou, fu, and chiin (provinces). Both chow and fu were administrative units 
of his time (T‘ang dynasty), not of the Han. The mistake might have been the 
result of carelessness. It is clear, however, that the number of officials which he gives 
does not include those of the hsien (county), sub-unit of the province. 

7 Wer Hung ffZ (Ist cent. B.C.-Ist cent. A.D.): Han chiu i PE (Ping- 
chin-kuan ts‘ung-shu 42 4 fi# ed.) 1.7b, 11a. 

® The ranks of the government officials are to be distinguished from the chiieh ff. 
which were ranks carrying special privileges. 
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of divine origin. The king of Chou shared with the princes, whom 
he enfeoffed, the responsibility of administering the realm. As 
the royal court of Chou entered its period of decline the princes 
usurped the title of “king” and made themselves independent 
rulers of their respective states. After defeating the royal house 
and the several feudal states and bringing the whole of the Chinese 
Empire under his control, the king of the state of Ch‘in, later 
known as the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty, was so exuber- 
ant at his unprecedented achievement that he felt that the title 
“king” was no longer adequate to express his “ power” and 


“virtue ” (his “ mana” or “ charisma ”) , and created for himself’... , 


the title Huang-ti, thus elevating himself above previous rulers of ( < 
“ all-under-Heaven ” and making himself “ the Great King” and 
“the King of Kings.” 

With the creation of the title ‘“‘ Emperor ” there was instituted 
for the first time in China a centralized Imperial government, 
which through its provincial and local administrative agencies 
directly controlled the whole empire. The local governments and 
the people looked to the central government for directives in all 
important political, military, or legal matters. 

Such was the power wielded by the central government, which 
found its personification in the Emperor, since he was the final 
authority and the source of all laws. He was the head of the state, 
and so to speak, the state itself.° As the Emperor possessed 
absolute power over state affairs and the people, the government 
of Ch‘in was, to use a modern term, authoritarian in form. The 
rebellion which overthrew the Ch‘in regime naturally brought 
about many changes in its authoritarian policies, but the ad- 
ministrative machinery was preserved. 

Unlike the Emperor of Ch‘in, the founder of Han, Liv Pang, 
came from a family of poor and lowly origin. He had no shih-yeh 
f£% or “historical background” to rely upon and before his 
revolt against the Ch‘in he was only a police chief patrolling a 
tiny part of a county. 


® As a matter of fact the Han people called their Emperor the Kuo-chia Bg He (the 
State). Throughout his essay, the Féng-shan i-chi $file Eze (quoted in the Hsi 
Han chih, 7.10a-15b), Ma Ti-po ‘53318 designates the Emperor with this term. 
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The prevailing conception of the ruler of “ all-under-Heaven ” 
at the time was that he must be a man of noble origin, or a man 
ordained by Heaven, or a man of great wisdom and virtue. The 
first theory grew directly out of the historical fact that China had 
been ruled hitherto by the nobility of Chou. The second was an 
attribute upon which the Chou kings, like the kings of other lands, 
had based their claim to sovereign rights. The third was a product 
of the new social and economic changes which in politics found 
their expression in the Confucian theory of government by the 
sage and the wise and virtuous man. This last, however, may not 
have been as intelligible and convincing as the other two for the 
common people in the third century B. C. 

Liv Pang was not of noble birth, nor was he, to quote his own 
words, a man of wisdom and virtue. He was elevated to the throne 
by his followers and assistants for the following ostensible reasons: 
first, in overthrowing the Ch‘in regime his contribution was con- 
sidered the greatest; second, he had brought peace to the people, 
which was a great virtue; and third, he had unselfishly shared the 
land of the Empire with the various “feudal lords” who had 
assisted him.’® In addition, efforts were made to strengthen his 
claim to the throne by cloaking him with divine attributes. 

All the rulers of China before Lru Pang were believed to have 
been of divine origin. In contemporary folklore even the un- 
popular house of Ch‘in was said to have been descended from a 
White God (Ai Po-ti). Similar claims were made by most of 
the founders of succeeding dynasties. The ancient Chinese be- 
lieved that the benefactors of man should be worshipped, as, 
indeed, did the Greeks and the peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world of the Hellenistic age. 

There are a number of myths which attributed divinity to 
Liu Pang. One story has it that his mother conceived him by a 
god in her dream, and at his birth a dragon was seen hovering 
over her. Another story tells that whenever he slept some strange 
phenomenon always appeared over his head. His wife told him 
that she always knew his whereabouts because there always was a 


2° Han shu 1B.8b. H. H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1.101. 
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cloud of a recognizable shape hovering above him in the sky. By 
his contemporaries he was regarded as the son of the Red God who 
battled against the son of the White God, that is, the ruler of 
Ch‘in. When he entered the Han-ku Pass to take the Ch‘in capital, 
five stars converged on the Tung-ching 3®## (Gemini) constel- 
lation. These different stories all had the one purpose of making 
Liu Pang appear to be superhuman. 

However, the living Han ruler, like the rulers of other dynasties, 
was not regarded as a god, nor was any worship instituted for him. 
But it is reasonable to assume that the divine character attributed 
to Liu Pang must have played an important part in winning the 
people to his side or of awing them into submission. Unfortunately 
this did not work with his companions, who had been intimate 
with him through his campaign to win the throne and had become 
now ministers of the Han court. As can be easily observed from 
all histories, authority cannot be preserved and enhanced without 
the establishment and maintenance of social distance through 
ritual and conventions between the one who commands and those 
who obey. Therefore, it was necessary for the new ruler of “ all- 
under-Heaven ” to adopt a set of rigid court ceremonies to elevate 
himself to an unapproachable position. The ceremonies were intro- 
duced in 201 B. C. with the aid of a group of Confucian scholars. 
They greatly enhanced the prestige of the Emperor and saved 
the Emperor’s dignity from being sullied by continued familiar 
intercourse with his former friends. 

As a symbol of the ruling dynasty, the Emperor had his an- 
cestral temples erected throughout the Empire. In 72 B.C. they 
numbered 168. As Emperor Yiian put it in 40 B.C.: “This was 
the best expedient by which power was established, subversive 
intentions eradicated, and the people unified.” ” 

Later, in the reign of Emperor Wu (140-87 B.C.) the most” 
outstanding philosopher of this time, Tuna Chung-shu 14 
(179-104 B.C.) , revived and expounded the theory that the Son 
of Heaven, i.e., the Emperor, must have received a Heavenly 
mandate to be ruler of “ all-under-Heaven.” In 110 B.C. Em- 


11 Han shu 73.10b. 
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peror Wu ascended Mount T“ai, the sacred mountain in present- 
day Shantung, and performed the ceremonies of féng # and shan 
#@,, the purpose of which was to report to Heaven that as recipients 
of the Heavenly mandate he and his ancestors had successfully 
carried out their mission of ruling the people on earth. The per- 
formance of these ceremonies put the Emperor in direct connection 
with Heaven and placed the final touch upon his divine char- 
acter. The legitimacy was accorded to the position of the Em- 
peror, to his person as well as to his authority, as being beyond 
the people and above the people. 

These conscious efforts to make the Han Emperor superhuman 
may have played some part in legitimatizing his authority, but _ 
his actual power came directly from the military and political\/ 
forces which he controlled. Supernatural theories and popular 
beliefs merely strengthened his position and contributed to its 
perpetuation. 

Unlike the Pharaohs of Egypt and their Ptolemaic and Roman 
successors, the Great Kings of Persia and the Seleucids, the Han 
Emperor did not own the Chinese Empire as his private property. 
He possessed a few Imperial parks, but they were not for pro- 
duction of any kind. His other possessions were limited, as far 
as historical data tell us, to the products of the mountains and the 
seas.’” The income derived from these resources was separated 
from the government revenue from the Empire. 

But the Han Emperor had two great_resourees which consti- 
tuted the basis of his power. They were the taxes.and the labor 
of the people. The most important of the taxes were the land tax, 
the poll taxon adults (swan-fu #§R) and that on children (k‘ou- 
ch‘ien A). In 119 B.C. taxes on merchants’ property and o 
handicrafts were introduced,”* and in about 114 B.C. a tax on 
livestock was instituted. With the strengthening of the central\ 
government, the government monopoly of salt and iron began in | 
119 B. C.* and that of coinage in 115 B.C. From the people who 


12 Shih chi 30.2a; Han shu 24A 8a. 

18 Shih chi 30.11a; Han shu 24B.11b. 

** Shih chi 30.9-10a; Han shu 24B.10b-1la. See also E. M. Gauz, Discourses on Salt 
and Iron (Leyden, 1981), p. 1 ff. 
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had reached adulthood the Emperor demanded one year’s service 
for military training, one year for garrison duties, and annually one 
month of service at their home locality.’ 

Out of the taxes he paid the administrative expenses and the 
salaries of his officials. Military service and forced labor enabled 
him to maintain an army, of which he was the commander-in- 
chief, and to carry out large-scale construction work, such as 
military fortifications, roads, canals, etc., which in one way or 
another helped to secure his control of the Empire. 

In the matter of government personnel the Emperor appointed ’ 
all officials from the six-hundred-bushel rank up in the central 
government and the Provincial Governors (T“ai-shou AF), the 
County Prefects (Hsien-ling #4) and the County Chiefs (Hsien- 
chang **£) in the local government. In so far as he was the only 
one who exercised control over all the offices of importance he was _ 
the source of all power, honor, and of social privileges. This is all 
the more significant as formerly in China a position in the govern- 
ment meant not only political power but social prestige and wealth 
as well. 

Furthermore the Emperor was the sole legislator.** The Han 
law consisted of the code, the Imperial decrees, the precedents, 
and the decisions of the Commandant.of Justice (T“ing-wei 4) . 
The code was compiled by the Chancellor of State, Hstso Ho mifT 
(d. 193 B.C.) To it were later added the laws laid down by 
various ministers and sanctioned by the Emperors. The Im- 
perial decrees were orders regarding specific matters. The pre- 
cedents also had to be approved by the Emperor. Only the de- 


15 Han shu 24A.15a. Cf. Hamacucut Shigekuni #4 0 BY, “Senké to kako— 
Nyojun setsu no hihan” 2&3 & 3 9 —gn7eR OPI TG 19 (1931) .84-107 and 
the supplement to the preceeding article in TG 20 (1932) .140-146; Lao Kan 358% 
“ Han-tai ping-chih chi Han-chien chung chih ping-chih ” ee Ri fie - 
efi] CYYY 10 (1942) 93-54. 

26 On this point Tu Chou’s #£)8] statement is most illuminating. To Chou was one 
of the devoted supporters. of absolute Imperial power in Emperor Wu’s time. As 
Commandant of Justice (109-99 B.C.) he was criticized for deciding cases not in 
accordance with the law. To this criticism he said: “ Where does the law come from? 
That which the previous ruler thought right was proclaimed law, and that which the 
succeeding ruler thinks right is enacted as law.” Han shu 60.1b. 
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cisions of the Commandant of Justice did not emanate directly 
from the Emperor, but since he was appointed by the Emperor, 
his decisions could not contradict the Emperor’s wishes. 

In purely civil law cases the Emperor acted as the supreme | 
judge. The lowest law court was the county (hsien) admini- 
stration. Lawsuits which the County Prefect was unable to settle 
were sent to the Provincial Governor, who, in case of doubt, 
presented them to the Emperor. 

With all these powers in his hands, the Han Emperor exacted 
absolute obedience from his subjects. To make this more con- 
vincing and his rule benign, contemporary political theorists main- 
tained that the Emperor was a son in his relationship to Heaven 
and a father in that to his people. This interpretation not only 
explained his divine character in such simple terms that every 
person could easily understand it, but also enabled him to exact 
from the people a loyalty and reverence akin to that owed by a 
son to the paterfamilias. As father the Emperor should care for 
and govern, and as children the people had to respect and obey. 


3. The Imperial Cabinet 


As shown by the titles of the Imperial ministers (mentioned 
below) and their primary functions, the Imperial cabinet of the 
Former Han was the direct descendant of the court of the Chou 
kings. Its personnel was that of a large household. As China 
developed from a kingdom into an empire and the administrative 
work multiplied many times, the empire builders did not devise a 
new administrative organization, but retained the form of the 
old royal court and allocated new functions to the original offices."” 


a. The Chancellor 


Both in the meaning of his title and in administrative duties 
connected with it, the Ch‘éng-hsiang 244, rendered as “ Chancel- 
lor ” for the sake of convenience, was assistant to the Emperor. 


17 However, the office of Chancellor (Hsiang or Ch‘éng-hsiang) was perhaps a new 
institution, which gained political importance during the Chan-kuo period. 
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Next only to the sovereign in rank and power, he topped the 
entire official hierarchy. 

At the beginning of the Han dynasty there was one Chancellor.”* 
From 196 to 180 B. C. there were two Chancellors—a Chancellor 
of the Right and a Chancellor of the Left, the former ranking 
above the other. From 179 B.C. on only one Chancellor was 
functioning, though for a while nominally both positions were 
kept. In 1 B.C. the title of Ch‘éng-hsiang was changed to T'= 
ssti-t'u KFFE . 

In Chapter 19 of the Han shu, which treats of government 
organizations, the functions of the Chancellor are described in the 
following words: “ He assists the Son of Heaven and helps him 
manage all important matters.” *® Such a terse explanation is 
inadequate to convey an understanding of the duties and au- 
thority of the Chancellor. In order to obtain a fuller picture of his 
responsibilities, we have to turn to other sources of information. 
These are: (1) the biographies of the Chancellors in both the 
Shih chi and the Han shu; (2) the Imperial directives dismissing 
incompetent Chancellors; (3) t..2 books on the Han government 
institutions written in the first and second ceni=ries A. D. 

In a directive to his Chancellor, Empero: «i (6-1 B.C.) said, 
“The Chancellor is our arms and legs, the one with whom We, 
succeeding our Ancestors, rule all within the Seas.” *° Confirming 
the words of the author of the Han shu, Emperor Ai’s statement 
defines the position of the Chancellor as that of an assistant to the 
throne. 

In a directive to his Chancellor, Wane Shang =F, Emperor 
Ch‘éng (32-7 B.C.) said, “'The Chancellor with his virtue cares 
for the state, and takes charge of all the officials.” ** Emperor Ai 
once said to his Chancellor, K‘unc Kuang #L%, “Sir, in your 
hands you bear the heavy burden of state affairs and take over- 
all charge of the duties of all officials.” ** Here the Chancellor is 
described as the head of the officialdom. 


18 The exact title was Hsiang-kuo #9[BY, or Chancellor of State, which carried more 
honor than that of Ch‘éng-hsiang. 

2° Han shu 19A.3a. *1 Ibid. 82.5a. 

2° Ibid. 81.21a. 22 Ibid. 81.18a. 
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As assistant to the Emperor and head of all officials, the Chan- 
cellor enjoyed privileges and powers denied to other ministers. 
Every Chancellor was enfeoffed with a marquisate (hou-kuo) and 
bore the title of Marquis (Hou). He was entitled to recom- 
mend candidates for the most important positions in the central, 





as well as in the local governments. He could appoint officials : 


from the six-hundred-bushel rank down without consulting the 
Emperor. However, inasmuch as he could recommend and ap- 


“point officials high and low, he was also held responsible for their 


conduct of administrative affairs. When the selection of officials 
was found unwise, the Chancellor naturally was the one to bear 
the brunt of the criticism. He kept a record of all important 
officials, particularly the provincial governors, checking upon them 
constantly.”* One of his subordinates, entitled Ssi-chih ipiee 
(“ Director of Rectitude ”), investigated the neglect of duties 
and improper behavior on the part of the officials.** In case an 
official, even one ranking as high as or higher than Provincial 
Governor, was found to have abused his authority, the Chancellor 
might mete out punishment without first reporting to the 


Emperor.” 


The Chancellor was responsible for the finances of the state, ~ 


and, in the words of Emperor Ch‘éng (32-7 B. C.) , had to estimate 
the amount of the revenue of the state and determine the budget 
of expenditures.” For the same reason the Chancellor was held 
responsible for the grain supplies provided to the frontier garri- 
sons. Although he was not the commander of the army, his 


position as assistant to the throne and head of the administration | 


made him responsible for military preparations.” 


Throughout the Former Han dynasty, important political, mili- 


tary, and religious issues which concerned the Empire were gener- 


ally transferred to the Court Conference for deliberation before 
the Emperor made his decision (see below, Court Conference). As 
head of the Imperial cabinet, the Chancellor seems to have 
presided at the meeting and directed the discussions, which he 


*® See Ku Yung’s 43K Statement about Hsien Hsiian sa, Han shu 83.5b. 
*4 Ibid. 19A.8a. 36 Thid. 84.10a. 
5 Ibid. 49.23a. 7 Ibid. 66.3a. 
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then summarized and reported to the throne. Even after 86 B. C., 
when state affairs were run by a regent, who also participated in 
the Court Conference, the Chancellor still retained his old honored 
position. 

In addition, the Chancellor had the power to direct and super- 
vise the provincial and, indirectly, also the county administration. 
As Emperor Ch‘éng once said to K‘unc Kuang, Chancellor from 
36 to 30 B. C., a Chancellor “ takes charge of the financial reports 
and knows the actual situation in the provinces.” * In his office 
were kept the registers of land and population, the maps of the 
empire, the provincial reports on harvests and banditry, and the 
financial accounts from the provinces. At the end of each year, 
which legally came at the end of the tenth month (about the end 
of November), every province sent a delegate to the court to 
present its annual reports, of which one copy went to the Im- 
perial Secretariat and another to the office of the Chancellor. After 
looking through them the Chancellor graded the provincial ad- 
ministrators and made recommendations regarding the promotion 
or demotion of the Provincial Governors.” Before the departure 
of the provincial delegates for their provinces the Chancellor gave 
administrative instructions to them, which were to be relayed to 
the Governors.” Some of the lawsuits which could not be solved 
by the Governors were sent to the Chancellor for decision.*? When 
special administrative matters arose of which the settlement 
required a higher authority, he despatched his subordinates to 
the province.** In case the Provincial Governor failed in suppres- 
sing outlaw bands, the Chancellor sent out one of his assistants 
to accomplish the task.** All of these duties and powers were the 
logical result of the fact that the Chancellor was made responsible 
for the administration of the provinces. 


8 Tbid. 81.1la. 

°° Ibid. 74.12a. 

8° Han chiu i 1.8b-9b. 
*1 Han shu 83.5b. 

82 Ibid. 84.2b. 

88 Ibid. 83.6b. 
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b. The Imperial Secretary 


Next to the Chancellor in position, as well as in power, was the 
Yii-shih ta-fu #4 or Imperial Secretary. In 8 B. C. the title 
was changed to Ta-ssii-k‘ung KPIZ. Four years later the original 
title was restored. But in 1 B.C. the title of Ta-ssti-k‘ung was 
again adopted. The change of title, however, was not accom- 
panied by any change in the official duties associated with it. 

Defining the functions of the Imperial Secretary, the author of 
the Han shu states, “ He was an associate Chancellor.” ** There- 
fore, he was also called the Vice-Chancellor, who “ outside of the 
palace assists the Chancellor in the over-all direction of the ad- 
ministration of the empire.” ** When important issues came up, 
the Chancellor discussed them with him. If they failed to agree, 
the Emperor was appealed to to make the final decision (though 
the Chancellor’s opinion usually prevailed) .*° Just because he and 
the Chancellor shared responsibilities in many cases, edicts con- 
cerning such matters were issued to both of them to be in turn 
communicated to the provinces. His office was sometimes re- 
garded as almost as important as that of the Chancellor.*’ 

However, this fact should not lead to the belief that the Chan- 
cellor and the Imperial Secretary were two ministers for one office, 
possessing equal power. Cuu Po #F%, himself Imperial Secretary 
from 6 to 5 B.C., explained the functions of his office to Emperor 
Ai with these words: “The founder of Han set up the Imperial 
Secretary with a position next only to the Chancellor to take 
charge of the laws and to rectify their violations. Sharing duties 
with him [that is, the Chancellor], he maintains a general super- 
vision over all of the officials and sees to it that the superior and * 
the inferior check upon each other.” ** This statement of Cau 
Po makes it clear that the Imperial Secretary was a Vice-Chancel- 


*4 Ibid. 19A.3b. 

8 Ibid. 83.4b. 

88 Tbhid. 71.7a. 

°7 The office of the Chancellor and that of the Imperial Secretary were frequently 
mentioned together as the Erh-fu =F or the Two Ministries. Cf. ibid. 36.17a; 83.5b. 


*8 Ibid. 83.16a-b. 
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lor, not with regard to the civil administration, but only as far as 
the supervision of administrative personnel was concerned. His 
main function was to ascertain that no official neglected his duty 
or abused his authority. For this reason the Imperial Secretary 
was also called the Tien-fa ta-ch‘én #43: KE (Great Minister in 
Charge of the Laws) .*° To be sure, these “ laws ” were not those 
that applied to the population in general, but specific ones which 
concerned the officialdom. For instance, it was the duty of the 
Imperial Secretary to stamp out venality among the officials *° 
and to see to it that no official abused his authority,*t and no 
Provincial Governor filed an inaccurate annual report on land, 
population, and taxes.*? For this reason his office, like the Chan- 
cellery, also kept a copy of the records of important officials. 

As a Vice-Chancellor he also received the provincial delegates 
who came to present those reports and gave them instructions on 
their departure. However, his instructions differed from those of 
the Chancellor, for they were mostly concerned with disciplinary 
matters within the provincial administration.** 

He exercised disciplinary supervision not only over officials 
below him in rank, but also over the chief executive, the Chan- 
cellor.** His authority was not merely confined to the inspection 
of officials in the government offices, but extended over the Em- 
peror’s personal attendants, through his subordinate, the Yii-shth 
chung-ch‘éng 432*P2E (Palace Assistant to the Imperial Secre- 
tary) , who had his office inside the Palace.** 

As the Emperor’s secretary, he received and transmitted to the 
Chancellery, whence they were further despatched to the provinces 
and kingdoms, some of the Imperial edicts, especially those af- 
fecting affairs of the state, such as proclamation of laws, choice of 
heir apparent, and recommendation of candidates to official posi- 
tions made by Provincial Governors.*’ In that capacity, too, he 


°° Ibid. '76.13a. “8 Han shu 83.5b. 
*° Ibid. 49.4b-5a. ** Han chiu i 1.12a-b. 
** Ibid. 46.11b-13a. ‘5 Han shu 65.5b. 
* Ibid. 8.24a; Duss, op. cit. 2.263. 4° Ibid. 19A.3b-4a. 


“’ For examples see Shih chi 60.6a and Han shu 1B.15a-b. Among the wooden tablets 
of Han times recently discovered in the old Chii-yen JR XE region (northwestern 
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presented to the Emperor memorials from the high ministers.** 
Thus, the Imperial Secretary was not only a disciplinary super- 
visor but also an agent of transmission. 

It is pertinent for further clarification of the functions of the 
Imperial Secretariat to say here a few words about the Palace 
Assistant of the Imperial Secretary. Like his superior, this offi- 
cial was in charge of disciplinary actions. This is clearly expressed 
in his original title which was the Yii-shih chung-chih-fa MEP 
#UE or Holder of the Law within the Palace. The difference 
between him and his superior is that his sphere of action was 
inside the Imperial Palace, which his superior could not enter 
except on official business. 

Besides maintaining discipline among attendants and eunuchs 
in the Palace, the Palace Assistant of the Imperial Secretary was 
also in charge of maps, registers, and sacred books, and, moreover, 
supervised the Attendant Secretaries (Shih-yii-shih f¥##) , who 
kept a daily record of the Emperor’s activities and were said also 
to be in charge of the execution of laws.*® Outside the Palace he 
controlled the Circuit Inspectors (Pu-tz‘i-shih TS#)32) whose 
duty it was to maintain a watch over the activities of the Pro- 
vincial Governors and to impeach those governors who were found 
guilty of conduct contradictory to the interests of the people and 
the state. He received for the Emperor memorials presented by 
the ministers, and the edicts to the provinces also passed through 
his hand.*° 


A very significant point in the organization of the Imperial 1] 


Secretariat is that this ministry was actually made up of two 
offices, one outside of the palace and the other inside. The reason 
for this was chiefly that government functionaries were not per- 


Ninghsia province), there is one bearing a decree which was transmitted by the 
Imperial Secretary to the Chancellor. Lao Kan, Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shih etsi 
RA FE 1945, Shih-win FR IC 14a. 

“8Ts‘ar Yung BEE (132-192): Tu tuan FB (Han-Wei ts‘ung-shu ERE 
ed.) 1.5b. According to the record on one of the wooden tablets found at Chii-yen, in 
some matters the Chancellor had to present the memorials from the ministries to the 
Emperor through the Imperial Secretary (Lao Kan, Shih-wén 1.3a-b). 

*° Han shu 19A.3b-4a. 

5° Ibid. 1B.15b; Duss, op. cit. 1.196-197. 
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mitted to stay in the Palace, so that a disciplinary minister had 
to be set up inside the Palace to supervise the Imperial attendants 
and the palace ladies. During the later part of the dynasty the 
Han Emperors distrusted their reguiar ministers, preferring those 
close to the Imperial person. The Palace Assistant of the Im- 
perial Secretary, being close to the Emperor, gradually gained 
power and finally superseded the Imperial Secretary, his superior, 
thus becoming an independent minister with disciplinary and 
political powers. 


c. Other Ranking Ministers 


Students of government institutions during the Han period are 
familiar with the terms San kung =& (Three Lords) and Chiu 
ch‘ing JU# (Nine Ministers), which comprise all the ministers 
of importance in the central government. Kung was an honorific 
designation for the three highest officials, the Chancellor, the 
Imperial Secretary, and the 7ai-wei Alt or Grand Commandant. 
The word ch‘ing was applied in the same way to the nine ministers 
who ranked below the three kung, and whom we may call ranking 
ministers. 

Before the discussion of the ranking ministers a word must be 
said about the Grand Commandant. As Han shu puts it, he was 
a minister “in charge of military affairs.” ** And that was his 
function actually. In formalistic accounts of the Han central 
government he is always regarded as a regular member of the 
highest triumvirate of the Three Lords. Since his office was not a 
permanent one, but was set up whenever the need arose and 
eliminated when that need disappeared, and since it was finally 
done away with in 139 B.C., I find it proper not to treat this 
office as of equal importance with those of the Chancellor and 
the Imperial Secretary. 

The nine ranking ministers were (1) the T“ai-ch‘ang AT® (Min- 
ister of Ceremonies) , (2) the Kuang-lu-hsiin J¢##%) (Supervisor 
of Attendants) , (3) the Wei-wei tit (Commandant of Guards) , 
(4) the T“ai-p‘u AB (Grand Servant), (5) the T‘ing-wei 


51 Han shu 19A.3b. 
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(Commandant of Justice), (6) the Ta-hung-lu K?SME (Grand 
Herald), (7) the T'sung-chéng 71E (Director of the Imperial 
Clan), (8) the Ta-ssi-nung KPH (Grand Minister of Agri- 
culture) , and (9) the Shao-fu Af (Small Treasurer) .*’ 

Each of them held the rank of the full-two-thousand-bushel 
(chung-érh-ch‘ien-shih *#—F4), aud maintained an office of 
considerable size, divided into various departments. They always 
participated in the deliberations of the Court Conferences re- 
garding important issues concerned with the welfare of the Empire. 

The Minister of Ceremonies is said to have been “ in charge of 
the ceremonies in the Imperial ancestral temples ” and “ in charge 
of the worship of Heaven and Earth.” ** He was thus described as 
a chief priest in the government. But actually his functions went 
far beyond that. For example, among his subordinates each one 
of whom headed a different department, one was called the T“ai- 
shih-ling *KSHLA¥ or Prefect of the Grand Clerks. He was in charge 
of astronomy, astrology, and the daily records of the Emperor’s 
activities. Another entitled T'ai-i-ling KH took charge of the 
Imperial physicians. 

When the candidates for offices, such as Men of Wisdom and 
Virtue (Hsien-liang I) and Men of Letters (Wén-hsiieh X®) , 
recommended by the Provincial Governors, arrived at the Court, 
the Minister of Ceremonies had to examine them by means of 
written tests, presenting the results to the Emperor, who then 
decided upon their appointment or rejection.** Before the Master 
of Documents (Shang-shu f1#) employed any clerks, the Grand 
Clerk, a subordinate of the Minister of Ceremonies, ascertained 
whether the candidates remembered the nine thousand characters 
required for such a position.” 


52 Changes in some of the titles are as follows: 

(1) The Kuang-lu-hsiin: before 104 B.C. called Lang-chung-ling BB B4Y ‘ 

(2) The Ta-hung-lu: before 144 B.C. called Tien-k‘o Hh Ze, and before 104 B.C. 
called Ta-hsing-ling KFT. 

(8) The Ta-ssti-nung: before 143 B.C. called Chih-su tu-wei }G3ZARRT and 
before 104 B.C. called Ta-nung-ling KEE. 

5319A.4b; Wana Lung ME (A.D. Ist cent.); Han kuan rc ee (P‘ing-chin- 
kuan ts‘ung-shu ed.) 2a. ‘ 

54 Han shu 58.1a. 

55 Postscript of the Shuo-wén chich-tzi PEACH by Hsw Shén PF, a book 
presented to the throne by his son in A.D. 100. 
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Most important of all the functions of the Minister of Cere- 
monies was the supervision he exercised over the Imperial Aca- 
demy. Following the example of its predecessor, the Han set up 
a good number of Erudites (Po-shih f$-£) under the Minister of 
Ceremonies. They were learned men “ who know thoroughly both 
the past and the present ” and “are completely familiar with 
the institutions of the state,” and capable of answering any 
question of the Emperor.*® They also took part in the Court 
Conference. Their number is given as “ several tens” and more 
than seventy during the reign of Emperor Wén (179-157 B. C.) * 
In 124 B.C. fifty students were placed under the instruction of 
these learned men; thus the 7ai-hsiieh XK (Imperial Academy) 
was established. The students were selected by either the Min- 
ister of Ceremonies himself or recommended to him by the pro- 
vincial authorities. The minister was also responsible for their 
examination and reported their eligibility for office to the Emperor. 
The number of students was increased to one hundred by Em- 
peror Chao (86-74 b.C.), to two hundred by Emperor Hsiian 
(73-49 B.C.) , to one thousand by Emperor Yiian (48-33 B.C.), 
and even for a time to three thousand during the reign of Em- 
peror Ch‘éng (32-7 B. C.) °° In so far as he supervised the Imperial 
Academy the Minister of Ceremonies performed the same duties 
as a Minister of Education in the present Chinese government. 


The Supervisor of Attendants was in charge of the Lang 88 or 
Court Gentlemen, who had the duty of guarding the doors of the 
palaces and halls. The important poidit is that these Court Gentle- 
men were not simply guards, but were at the same time candidates 
for offices. They consisted of sons and brothers of officials ranking 
from the two-thousand-bushel up, men of filial piety and honesty 
recommended by the Provincial Governors, graduates of the Im- 
perial Academy, men of great wealth, men of special ability, men 
who had presented an important memorial, and for a time men 


5° Han shu 10.%a-b; Hou-Han shu 25.2b. 

57 Han shu 19A.5a; Han chiu i pu-i mE ERE (P*ing-chin-kuan ts‘ung-shu ed.) 
1.2b. 

58 Shih chi 121.4b; Han shu 88.4b-6a. 
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who made financial contributions to the government. As the 
Emperor’s attendants, some of them were able to maneuver them- 
selves to such a favorable position that their advice was sought 
in political matters. Every year these Gentlemen were examined 
and rated by the Supervisor according to their possession of four 
qualities—simplicity, generosity, modesty, and virtue—and ac- ; 
cording to their merits they were recommended for offices.” 

Under the Supervisor of Attendants there were also the Grandee 
Attendants (Kuang-lu ta-fu J6M@&KR), who stayed inside the 
Palace and served as the Emperor’s advisors and the group of 
Grandees within the Palace who waited upon the Emperor in a 
similar capacity. Of the latter group the Grandee Remonstrants 
(Chien-ta-fu 3K) admonished the sovereign, and the Inter- 
nuncios (Yeh-ché #4) frequently served as his envoys. When 
the Ch‘i-mén ##F4 Guard (in 138 B.C.) and the Yii-lin HH 
Guard were established (ca. 104 B.C.) , it was the Supervisor of 
Attendants who took charge of them. 

The Commandant of Guards was “in charge of the garrison 
soldiers at the gate of the palaces,” * that is, he was the chief of 
the Imperial Guards.; These guards were adults drafted from 
among the people, who were required to serve in this capacity for 
one year. The Imperial Guards numbered twenty thousand before 
140 B. C. and were reduced to ten thousand in that year.” 


of horses, and the number of the accompanying chariots were all 
prescribed according to the occasion. It was also his responsibility 
to see to it that the arrangement was properly carried out. Prob- 
ably the most important part of his duty, however, was to super- 
vise the government pastures and the horses raised there. After 
the middle of the second century B. C. one large-scale expedition 


5° Hsi Tiien-lin SERB (fl. ca. 1200): Hsi Han hui-yao Pate BE (Wu-ying-tien 
chii-chén-pén ts‘ung-shu TBR BA ed.) 45.3b-4b. 

°° Han shu 8.7a. 

* Ibid. 19A.6b. 

°? Ibid. 6.2a. 

°° Ibid. 19A.6b. 
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after another was launched against the Hsiung-nu barbarians in 
the north, and a great need for horses was felt. According to the 
Han-kuan chiu-i the Han government maintained thirty-six pas- 
tures in its northern and western border regions where three 
hundred thousand horses were kept.** Although there might have 
been reductions in later years, the number of horses still must 
have been large. 

The Commandant of Justice was “in charge of the laws of the 
state.” © He accepted and decided all the lawsuits that the Pro- 
vincial Governors failed to dispose of. The cases which the Com- 
mandant of Justice was unable to decide he reported to the Em- 
peror, giving the relevant details and the appropriate articles of 
the law code that might possibly apply to them. In Han times 
there was a law code called the Law of the Commandant of 
Justice. This may have been a compilation of the decisions made 
by this minister. Moreover, he is said also to have been in charge 
of the military law.® It will have become apparent that there is 
a duplication in the functions of the Chancellor and of the Com- 
mandant of Justice with regard to the execution of justice. This 
multiplication of legal authorities is a result of the fact that in 
China in the past all administrative organs possessed judicial 
powers. We are not clear as to the exact legal procedure in Han 
times, or which category of lawsuits was handled by which of the 
aforementioned functionaries. 

The Grand Herald is reported to have been a minister “in 
charge of the barbarians who had returned to righteousness ” 
(that is, offered their submission) . This is confirmed by the 
fact that one of his subordinates was entitled the “ Interpreting 
Official” (I-kuan #2). But historical records show that the 
functions of the Grand Herald were not so limited. He was a 
director of ritual when sacrifices were offered to Heaven and at 
the Imperial ancestral temples, and also was master of ceremonies 
at the reception of guests by the Emperor. Moreover, the affairs 


** Han i chu TR ETE quoted by Ju Ch‘un 47%, commentary to Han shu 5.7%. 
°° Han shu 19A.7a-b. 

°° Ibid. 6.6b; Duns, op. cit. 2.45. 

°? Han shu 19A.7b. 
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concerning the marquises (enfeoffed meritorious officials) were 
left in his hands. 

As indicated by his title, the Director of the Imperial Clan was 
in charge of members of the Imperial house. He kept a record of 
them and received the registers of Imperial relatives prepared and 
handed up by the provincial authorities. 

The last two of the Nine Ministers were officials in charge of 
finances. The Grand Minister of Agriculture was in charge of 
the state revenue and disbursement, and the Small Treasurer was 
manager of the private finances of the Imperial house. The poll 
taxes on adults, the land tax, the commutation of labor service 
into cash payment, the profits from the government monopoly of 
iron and salt, and the income from public land and the profit from 
the government sale of wine all went to the treasury of the state; 
while the taxes on mountains, seas, and lakes, which were re- 
garded as the Emperor’s property, went to the Palace treasury. 
The Grand Minister of Agriculture disbursed the expenditures of 
the government, such as salaries for officials and supplies for the 
army, while the Small Treasurer provided the necessities for the 
Imperial household. Thus, in their fiscal administration the gov- 
ernment and the Imperial house were formally separated.” 

In the hands of the Grand Minister of Agriculture rested the 
administration of government monopolies from the production 
and sale of iron and salt and the sale of wine. Apart from the 
economic importance of these sources of revenue they had many 
political implications. When the government established the 
Office of Tax Substitutes (Chiin-shu 43*) , which required the 
taxpayers to offer special local products needed by the govern- 
ment instead of cash or grain, the administration of that office 
was entrusted to the Grand Minister of Agriculture. When the 


°° Yine Shao’s em (2d-3d cent.) commentary to Han shu 19A.7b; and Han shu 


43.16b. 
*° That is the suan-fu ABR, to be distinguished from the k‘ou-ch‘ien [1 $¥, which 


is a levy on children. ; 
7° Cf. Kato Shigeru Jil Re , “ Kandai ni okeru kokka zaisei to teishitsu zaisei to no 


kubetsu narabi ni teishitsu zaisei ippan” MAFCILHAW S RB L a Se 
& Oi PTE Ue HS UBe—HBETG 8 (1918) 159-206, 9 (1919) 62-99, 195-245. 
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Office for Equalization (P‘ing-chun P#) was instituted to stan- 
dardize prices by selling commodities in the possession of the 
state, it was also this minister who directed its work. Besides, he 
also took direct charge of the granaries in both the capital and 
the provinces.” 

The Small Treasurer was rather an official in the personal ser- 
vice of the Emperor. Therefore, among his subordinates are found 
the Masters of Documents (Shang-shu tI), the Prefect of 
Tallies and Staffs of Authority (Fu-chieh-ling 7F€64¥) ,"* and the 
eunuchs. By the end of the dynasty, when the Emperor had more 
confidence in officials close to his person, the Prefect of the 
Masters of Documents (Shang-shu-ling fi##4t) attained to a 
position which superseded that of the Chancellor, and the eunuchs 
for a while controlled the Empire, a situation which will be dis- 
cussed in a later section. 


4. The Colonel of Censure and the Circuit Inspectors 


There are still to be discussed two more types of officials, who, 
without belonging directly to the body of the central government, 
yet played a rather important role in assuring the efficacy of the 
central administration. They were the Ssi-li hsiao-wei PlakBelst 
(Colonel of Censure) and the Pu-tz‘ii-shih WH (Circuit In- 
spectors). The nature of their functions was solely disciplinary. 

As pointed out in the Introduction, the central government of 
Han was a large administrative organization. Discipline was 
maintained by the Imperial Secretary together with his subor- 
dinates, and also by the Director of Rectitude functioning under 
the Chancellor. But both the Imperial Secretary and the Director 
of Rectitude were officials belonging to the cabinet outside of 
the Palace—in other words, not close to the Emperor. The office 
of the Colonel of Censure was instituted to remedy this situation. 

A literal rendering of the title Ssi-li hsiao-wei should be Colonel 
Director of Convict-Laborers, Hsiao-wei being a military title for 


™ Han shu 24B.7b-8b. 
"* For these credentials see Lo Chén-yii Hed ae: Li-tai fu-p‘ai t'u-lu ERG 
fal Sk (1925), Preface, and Duss, op. cit. 1.245 and note 2. 
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an officer ranking below the General (Chiang-chiin #¥#). Ac- 
cording to Cuine Hsiian 8% (127-200 A.D.), there had pre- 
viously been an official called the Ssi-li, or Director of Convict- 
Laborers, whose duty it was “to command the convict-laborers 
to construct roads and canals.” ** We do not know with certainty 
whether he also bore the title Hsiao-wei; probably he did not. In 
91 B.C. there was a large-scale witch hunt in the Empire which 
caused thousands to be put to death. Inside the Palace many 
persons were investigated. Even the Heir Apparent was accused 
of having practised witchcraft against the life of his father, Em- 
peror Wu (140-87 B.C.), an accusation which led to the armed 
revolt of the Heir Apparent. Defeated, he committed suicide, and 
a number of the ministers and officials who had sided and sympa- 
thized with him fell ,into disgrace. The Director of Convict- 
Laborers, the Ssi-li, and then promoted and given unusual powers. 
Carrying the staff of authority and commanding twelve hundred 
convict-laborers, he was empowered “to seize practioners of 
witchcraft and investigate important treacherous elements.” “ 
His power was extensive. The statement of Wer Hung #Z (fl. 
25-57) that “no one from the Heir Apparent and the Three Lords 
(e. g., Chancellor, Imperial Secretary, and Grand Commandant) 
down was outside his control” ** is no exaggeration, for CHUAN 
Hsiin 74%), Colonel of Censure in 20-19 B. C. speaks of his func- 
tions in a memorial as “ carrying the Imperial mandate to inspect 
and investigate all persons from the kung and the ch‘ing (officials 
holding the rank of the full-two-thousand bushel) down.” ”* He 
was “mandated minister of the Son of Heaven” to whom even 
the Chancellor could not give orders. The Han shu contains a 
number of stories which substantiate the statements quoted above. 
In 45 B.C. the Colonel of Censure was deprived of the staff , 
of authority. In 9 B.C. his office was abolished altogether. In 7 
B.C. the office was re-established, but the title of the holder of 
the office was reduced to Ssi-li without Hsiao-wei (Colonel) .” 


= Chou Li Chéng-shih chu FQ PABBIE TE (Shih-li-chit ts‘ung-shu -p E3ER: 
ed.) 9.3b. 

74 Han shu 19A.12b. 76 Han shu 84.2b. 

75 Han chiu i pu-i 1.5b. 77 Ibid. 19A.12b. 
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Depriving him of the staff of authority had limited his power 
merely to inspecting, investigating, and impeaching. 

In many respects the functions of the Colonel of Censure dupli- 
cated those of the Chancellor and the Imperial Secretary in exer- 
cising a disciplinary supervision over the entire officialdom. But 
the difference lies in their relation to the Emperor and subse- 
quently in the manner, either direct or indirect, in which the 
Emperor through them exercised control over the bureaucracy. 
The Chancellor and the Imperial Secretary were the heads of the 
Imperial Cabinet, who, though under the Emperor, were not his 
personal men and frequently acted against his wishes; while the 
Colonel of Censure, specially commissioned by the Emperor, was 
his personal man, receiving orders from him and being responsible 
to him alone. The Imperial staff of authority which he carried on 
his missions was the symbol of his power to arrest and punish 
criminals on the spot just as the Emperor could himself. The | 
establishment of the office of the Colonel of Censure meant a 
partial transfer of the power of disciplinary supervision over the 
administrative machine from a regular government setup to the 
Emperor himself; it also meant the concentration of that power in 
the hands of the latter. 

The control of Provincial Governors through disciplinary offi- 
cials was a practice of the Ch‘in dynasty which the Han inherited 
and developed. At the beginning of the dynasty certain subor- 
dinates of the Imperial Secretary, known the the Chien-yii-shih 
EM , or the Imperial Secretaries of Inspection, were sent out 
to check on the Provincial Governors. In the tenth month of every 
year they went to the Imperial capital to make their reports, and 
in the twelfth month they returned to their respective provinces. 
In 167 B.C. some of the Secretaries of Inspection were found 
delinquent in their duties. As a remedy Clerks (Shih #) of the 
Chancellors were sent out to inspect the provincial administration 
and supervise the Secretaries of Inspection.”* In 106 B.C. the 
Empire, except for the areas around the Imperial capital, was 
divided into thirteen pu #8 (circuits). In each of these a disci- 


78 Tung tien 3 (Shih-t‘ung —--3j ed.) 183c. 
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plinary official was installed with the title of Pu-tz‘i-shih, or 
Circuit Inspector. The old system of Secretaries of Inspection was 
abolished. These new Circuit Inspectors were, according to the 
Han shu, “to investigate the chou J (divisions, another name 
for the circuit) in accordance with the items specified in an edict.” 
According to Ts‘a1 Chih #@ (2nd cent. A.D.) the items con- 
sisted of the following: * 


(1) “ Whether the land and houses of powerful clans and of 
magnates have overstepped the regulations, whether these 
people have made use of their power to oppress the weak, 
or, relying on their greater number have tyrannized over 
the few; 

(2) “ Whether the two-thousand-bushels (i. e., Provincial Gov- 
ernors) have failed to observe the Imperial edicts or failed 
to obey the statutes of the state; whether they have turned 
their backs on the interests of the state and have pursued 
their private interests; or whether they have put aside the 
Imperial edicts in order to keep their profits; whether they 
have exploited the people by illegal exactions; 

(3) “ Whether the two-thousand-bushels have failed to give 
careful attention to doubtful law cases, or have put people 
to death cruelly; whether they have recklessly resorted to 
punishment when in anger, or whether they have granted 
rewards lavishly when in a happy mood; whether they have Ry 
been so troublesome and tyrannical as to skin the people gree 
or cut them into pieces, and are so hated by the people 
that mountains collapse, rocks crack, strange signs appear, 
and rumors arise; 

(4) “ Whether the two-thousand-bushels have been unfair in 
selecting officials, favoring those they like, concealing [from 
the Emperor] those who are worthy, and tolerating those 
who are stupid; 

(5) “ Whether the sons and brothers of a two-thousand-bushel, 


7° As recorded in the Han kuan tien-chih i te er RE quoted by Yen Shih-ku 
ere (Han shu 19A.15a-b). Also in T*ung tien 1838c. 
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relying upon his prestige and power, have demanded favors 
from those under his supervision; 

(6) “ Whether the two-thousand-bushels have acted contrary 
to the public interest and formed factions together with 
their inferiors, attaching themselves to powerful indivi- 
duals, accepting bribes, thus invalidating the government 
ordinances.” 


One interesting point in connection with the Circuit Inspec- 
torate deserves to be emphasized here. The Circuit Inspectors 
were under the supervision of the Palace Assistant of the Im- 
perial Secretary, who though a subordinate of the Imperial Secre- 
tary was also, by virtue of the location of his office inside the 
Palace, an official close to the throne. The fact that the direction 
of these inspectors was not entrusted to the Imperial Secretary or 
the Chancellor indicates that the Emperor—at least Emperor Wu, 
who introduced the new system—desired to keep the control of 
provincial administrators in his own hands. 

Another point to be noted is that the Circuit Inspectors in- 
spected the kingdoms as well as the provinces,* a right which 
their predecessors did not possess. As has been stated before, 
the kingdoms were provinces which had been bestowed upon 
sons of the Emperor as their fiefs. Before 154 B.C. a king had 
full authority over the kingdom and over the population living 
within it. After 154 B. C. the central government forced the kings 
to forfeit their original rights as a result of the movement of 
centralization of the Imperial power. The establishment of the 
Circuit Inspectorate signified not only concentration of disciplin- 
ary supervision over the provincial administration in the hands of 
the Emperor, but also an extension of the supervision over the 
kingdoms.™ 

It is generally true that any autocratic government, if it is to 


*° Wana Ming-shéng 96% advanced the interpretation that the functions of 
the Circuit Inspectors, generally, were to inspect the kingdoms. Cf. his Shih-ch‘i-shih 
shang-ch'iieh —--46 1 RARE (1787 ed.) 14.2b-3a. 

* Lao Kan’s article “ Liang Han tz‘i-shih chih-tu k‘ao” AARP BEB cyyy 
11 (1948) .35 is interesting, although I cannot agree with him on all his conclusions, 
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have its will prevail, must have an efficient supervisory machinery 
over the local administration. In fact, the power which such a 
government wields can be judged from the degree of the direct 
~ supervision that it can exert over its local agencies. The functions, 
of the Han Circuit Inspector were performed also by the Pro-’ 
_curator in the Roman Empire. Though a financial official, the 
Procurator held an independent mandate from the Roman Em- 
peror and served as a check upon the Legate in an Imperial pro- 
vince and upon the Proconsul in a senatorial province.** To check 
upon the administration of his provincial governors the French 
king established the intendant des provinces. The Roman Pro- 
curator was an institution of the Principate, the French Intendant 
was a creation of the French absolute monarchy, and the Han 
Circuit Inspector was set up in the days of the greatest centraliza- 
tion in the history of the Han dynasty. The similarity between 
these phenomena is not accidental. 


5. The Emperor and His Cabinet 


From all ministerial positions except one, namely that of the 
Director of the Imperial Clan, the members of the Imperial house 
were barred. The reason was that the Emperor wanted no person 
in a privileged position to possess political power, as this might 
become detrimental to the interests of the throne. But were the 
“commoners who occupied ministerial positions always subservient 
to the Emperor’s wishes? This question leads us to the investiga- 
tion of the relations between the sovereign and his ministers. 

It is true that, formally speaking, the Emperor’s word was law 
and that his authority was unquestioned. But in reality his power| 
also had its limits, as authoritarian power has under any form of | 
autocratic rule. First of all there were the law code, the earlier| 
Imperial orders, the precedents, and the customs, all of which thel 
sovereign was expected to observe, and which constituted ob- 
stacles for free action on his part. But the greatest obstacle was 


*?G. H. Srevenson in his Roman Provincial Administration (Oxford, 1936), p. 118, 
expresses the opinion that the provincial concilia, too, had served as a means of 
Imperial control over the provincial governors. 
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the very Imperial Cabinet which he established. The reason is 
of a practical nature. 

Certainly the Emperor possessed absolute power, but this power 
could be exercised only through the government organ, his cabinet; 
for no ruler was so familiar with the administrative work and pos- 
sessed such skill as to enable him to run the government single- 
handed. Power that is not effective is nominal only. Yet not all 
the Han Emperors were content to be mere figureheads. Thus the 
Emperor came to feel jealousy and suspicion with regard to the 
leading cabinet members who happened to be at variance with 
him on certain matters. The greater the lust for power and the 
will to rule in the occupant of the throne, the more serious the 
conflict became.** Emperor Kao, the founder of the Han dynasty, 
suspected the loyalty of his ablest general, Han Hsin ##{% , who 
was deposed, deprived of his military command, and finally met 
his death in 196 B.C. Similarly some of his other generals re- 
volted because they resented the jealousy and suspicions of their 
lord. Out on a punitive expedition against one of his revolting 
generals in 196 B. C., Emperor Kao conceived doubts of his Chan- 
cellor of State, Hstao Ho, and sent men back to the capital to spy 
on the activities of the latter. The second able ruler of Han, 
Emperor Wu, was even more distrustful of his ministers. He 
deposed and caused the death of no less than five of his Chan- 
cellors, sometimes because of suspicion and sometimes on the 
slightest indication of independent action on their part. Chan- 
cellor Li Ts‘ai 43% (121-118 B.C.) committed suicide after he 
was charged with embezzling government land. Chancellor Yen 
Ch‘ing-ti #F## (118-115 B.C.) ended his own life in jail after 
his chief subordinates had been put to death for their political 
intrigues. Chancellor Cuao Chou #4) (115-112 B.C.) was found 
guilty of accepting from marquises tribute gold which was de- 


88 Cuane Ping-lin TI tHE (1868-1936) also recognizes the conflicts between the 
ruler and his ministers-in the history of the Chinese government. He regards these 
conflicts as due to the fact that the ruler of men was fond of his favorites who were 
close to him and loathed the constraint put upon him by the superiority of those who 
possessed prestige and commanded respect. (“Kuan-t‘ung” ‘ff #€, Chien-lun Bt i, 
Chang-shih ts‘ung-shu BREF ed. 7.11a.) 
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ficient in weight; he was thrown into jail, where he committed 
suicide. Chancellor Kunc-sun Ho SHR (103-91 B.C.) died in 
jail, where he was confined on the charge that he had had sexual 
relations with Emperor Wu’s daughter and had practised witch- 
craft against the Emperor’s life. Chancellor Liv Ch‘ii-li #/## 
(90-91 B.C.) was punished by having his body cut in two after 
he was accused of the intention of setting up the King of Ch‘ang-i 
&& , the Emperor’s youngest son, as successor to the throne in 
the event of his father’s demise. Incidents of a similar nature 
also occurred under other Emperors. Chancellor Wane Chia £% 
(4-2 B.C.) even went so far as to return to the Emperor an 
Imperial edict which he considered improper,* an action which by 
no means could please the absolute ruler. There were cases in which 
the Chancellors may have done wrong; but there were others 
in which the Emperor was guilty of irresponsible treatment of his 
subordinates. However, it is not necessary to decide here who was 
right and who was wrong; I am interested only in pointing out 
that incidents like those mentioned above were symptomatic of 
the strained relations between the Chancellors and the Emperor, 
and increased on the one hand the ruler’s distrust of his ministers 
and on the other the desire on the part of the ministers to seize 
administrative power in their own hands. 

It is needless to say that in the history of Han there were also 
Emperors and Chancellors who co-operated harmoniously and 
whose relations were not hostile. This was especially the case when 
the Emperor was powerless, or the Chancellor subservient in 
character. The conflict between Emperor and Chancellor serves 
to indicate the relations between the Emperor and his other rank- 
ing ministers, though here the antagonism was not so pronounced. 

On the side of the ministers there were also attempts to restrict 
the Emperor’s power and to reduce him to a mere figurehead. 
From 194 B.C. to 141 B.C. the empire was ruled by sons and 
grandsons of the founder of the dynasty with the latter’s assistants 
and friends as their chief ministers. The old ministers treated the 
rulers as a man’s trusted friends treat his children. All that was 


®4 Han shu 86.18a. 
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demanded of the Emperors was respect, and of the ministers de- 
votion. The Emperors of this period did not show much initiative 
as expressed in political decisions. 

From 140 B.C. on, the old type of minister began to be dis- 
placed by Confucian scholars. Naturally with their rise to power 
the political doctrines of Confucianism came to prevail. With 
regard to kingship (or emperorship) Confucian principles em- 
phasize two points: (1) The ideal ruler of mankind is not a 
practical administrator but a perfect moral leader who sets himself 
up as a model for the people to follow; (2) Such a ruler should 
select “ wise and virtuous men” and entrust them with state 
affairs. This Platonic theory of government is ably expounded by 
the outstanding scholar and statesman, Tune Chung-shu, in his 
book entitled Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu ##K#¥%. When this theory pre- 
vails, according to Tune Chung-shu, “ the ruler of mankind makes 
non-action his principle and regards unselfishness as a treasure. 
If he maintains the position in which he remains non-active and 
makes use of an officialdom perfect in every respect, the usher will 
show him the way, without his having to move his own feet; the 
reception attendant will extend to the guest the speeches in the 
latter’s honor, without his having to open his own mouth; and 
the ministers will rightly perform their duties [in administering the 
empire], without his having to think about it himself. Conse- 
quently, no one will have seen the ruler do anything; but a success- 
ful administration will have been achieved.” * 

How much influence this theory ever actually did exert on Han 
politics is hard to judge. But its validity has never been ques- 
tioned either by the rulers or by court ministers. 

Besides this doctrine of government by wise and virtuous men, 
Tune Chung-shu developed another theory which had a much 
stronger bearing on Han politics. It is the doctrine of the rela- 
tionship between Heaven and man, or “ the mutual response be- 
tween Heaven and man.” In essence it asserts that since Heaven 
possesses consciousness it never fails to react to the happenings on 
earth, particularly to the activities of the ruler. Evil done by a 


85 Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu 6.5b-6a. 
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ruler finds its reflection in natural phenomena. Thus any anomal- 
ous happenings in nature, such as eclipses of the sun or the moon, 
and any calamities, such as floods, droughts, earthquakes, locusts, 
were construed as signs of warnings by Heaven toward the mis- 
behavior or misgovernment of the ruler of mang So declared not 
only Tune Chung-shu and other Confucian ministers at the court, 
but also the Emperors ** who were apparently convinced of the 
validity of the doctrine. Such events frightened the Emperor so 
much that he would avoid appearing in the main hall of the 
palace, retire to his inner apartments to ponder over his faults, 
and issue edicts asking his ministers to discuss frankly whatever 
mistakes he might have committed and to cast around for ap- 
propriate remedies. The significance of the anomalies or calamities 
of nature was generally interpreted to criticize his conduct or his 
policy. To the student of history two thousand years later the 
“theory of calamities and anomalies” appears as if it were a 
well-conceived device to check the will of the ruler. 

Sometimes the Emperor would end his penitence with an open 
discussion of his faults by his ministers. He even issued edicts 
commanding his ministers at court and the Provincial Governors 
to recommend “men of wisdom and virtue and of an upright 
character ” or “men who will speak straightforwardly and ad- 
monish unreservedly ” so that the people’s grievances might be 
exposed and his own administration criticized. 

Out of this theory that a ruler’s misbehavior brings about the 
misfortune of the people there naturally arose the political doc- 
trine that the welfare of the Empire depends upon the proper 
conduct of the Emperor. To quote Tune Chung-shu: “Therefore 
the master of men must right himself in order to right the court; 
right the court in order to right the hundred (i.e., all) officials; 
right the hundred officials in order to right the ten thousand (i.e., 
all) people.” When all are righted “ the principles of the yin and 


86 For a summary of Tune’s theory in English see Ltn Mousheng, Men and Ideas 
(New York, 1942) p. 142. For statements by other Confucian scholars such as K‘uane 
Héng =e. K‘une Kuang $1,356, and Ku Yung, see Han shu 81.5a, 22a; 85.5a. For 
statements by Emperor Hsiian and Emperor Ch‘éng see Han shu 8.20b and 10.4b and 
5b (Duss, op. cit. 2.255, $82, and 384). 
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the yang will be in harmony, and wind and rain will arrive at the 
desired time.” *’ There will be no more anomalies, no more calami- 
ties. As far as can be deduced from this premise, an Emperor’s 
main duty is to cultivate his character and rectify his behavior so 
as to make himself a perfect man. This gave the ministers and the 
people an opportunity to criticize not only the administration, but 
also the personal conduct of the Emperor; and they did so. 

As for the political significance of the “theory of anomalies 
and calamities ” one has only to read some of the memorials to 
the throne and answers to the Emperor’s queries to realize its 
extent. In 12 B.C. anomalies and calamities were reported to 
have occurred more frequently than ever. Emperor Ch‘éng sent 
for Ku Yung’s #% opinion at the time when the latter was about 
to take up the position of Provincial Governor of a province on the 
northwestern frontier. This man boldly began his reply with the 
remark that “the empire is an empire of all the people of the 
empire; it is not an empire of one man,” and he concluded, “ One 
can do good things working with a superior ruler and cannot do 
bad things with him. One can do bad things working with an 
inferior ruler and cannot do good things with him.” Naturally the 
actions he suggested in order to counteract the anomalies were 
all “ good things.” It was in the hands of Emperor Ch‘éng whether 
he was to be a superior or an inferior ruler. Far from being of- 
fended by these remarks from a Provincial Governor, Emperor 
Ch‘éng is said to have been “ greatly touched by his words.” ** 

The “ theory of anomalies and calamities ” alone seems to have 
served the Han ministers as a handy and efficacious weapon to 
remedy many a worthless policy, to keep the Emperor’s power in 
check, and to strengthen the body of bureaucrats against an 
absolute ruler. 


6. The Transfer of Administrative Power from the Outer Court 
(Cabinet) to the Inner Court. 


After learning about the conflicts between the Han Emperors 
and their ministers, particularly when a strong personality like 


87 Han shu 56.6b. 88 Ibid. 85.16a ff. 
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Emperor Wu was involved, one would suspect that a change in 
the government structure was inevitable, and this change came at 
the end of Emperor Wu’s reign, by his creation of a regency which 
was to become a semi-permanent institution. 

The regency was held by a general, such as the Ta-chiang-chiin 
AHH (Grand General), the T'so-chiang-chiin ZE9*H (General 
of the Left) , the Chii-chi chiang-chiin H\Ri¥'E (General of the 
Chariot and Mount), or the Wei-chiang-chiin i#% (General of 
Protection). As a special honor the general holding the regency 
was invariably granted the title of T'a-ssi~ma K®FIA$ or Grand 
Minister of Mount, in addition to his other title. Thus, the Grand 
General who was regent was called T'a-ssii-ma-ta-chiang-chiin, and 
so on. Differing from ordinary generals a regent-general was no 
longer a purely military officer; he was primarily a political figure. 
While the regular general maintained only temporary head- 
quarters at his camp, a regent-general had a permanent office with 
a large staff. 

Subordinate only to the Emperor, the nominal head of the state, 
the regent possessed unlimited powers—although in the official 
hierarchy his position ranked below that of the Chancellor. The 
reason was that the Chancellor, however limited his power during 
the period of the regency, was still the head of the Imperial 
cabinet, while the regent was merely a personal official of the 
Emperor. 

When an autocratic ruler distrusts his ministers and fears com- , 
petition in power, the men who can most easily win his confidence 
are usually his loyal attendants of low or alien origin and his 

relatives by marriage. These men count no noble personage in 
their family tree, depend on no wide social and political affiliation 
for their ascendency, and can boast of no literary learning for 
their employment; they attain to power purely through their 
master’s favor, which they always must depend upon and in 
return they must demonstrate ceaseless devotion. In the history 
of the Roman Empire the Imperial freedmen, the Germanic gen- 
erals, and the eunuchs wielded great powers. Analogies can be 
found in China, in the past as in the present. It is of great interest 
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that we find the two men who held the first regency in the history 
of Imperial China were Ho Kuang #56 (d. 68 B.C.) and CuIn 
Mi-ti @Hh# (134-86 B.C.). 

Ho Kuang was from a poor and common family and was able to 
enter Emperor Wu’s personal service only through his stepsister, 
who was born of the same mother as Empress Wei, wife of Em- 
peror Wu. He had been in the Palace and served Emperor Wu 
for over twenty years before he was made the Grand Minister of 
Mount-Grand General in 87 B. C. and entrusted by the Emperor 
with the regency on behalf of his eight-year-old son. Ho Kuang 
owed his position to his loyal service and to the confidence which 
Emperor Wu placed in him. 

Cun Mi-ti was the co-regent commissioned to assist Ho Kuang. 
He was the son of Prince Hsiu-ch‘u # KE of the Hsiung-nu. 
Captured in 121 B. C., he became a slave attached to the Palace. 
He won Emperor Wu’s confidence by taking captive a would-be 
assassin and by his devoted service in the Palace. As the second 
regent his title was Grand-Minister of Mount-General of Chariot 
and Mount.*° 

The third regent was Cuane An-shih HE, an old minister 
at the court who had played a part in the enthronement of Em- 
peror Hsiian in 74 B.C. under the direction of Ho Kuang. Im- 
mediately after the regent, Ho Kuang, died in 68 B.C., he was 
promoted to the post of Grand Minister of Mount-General of 
Chariot and Mount, in which capacity he was charged with super- 
vising the affairs of the office of the Masters of Documents. He 
held this position from 68 to 62 B. C. 

After Coane An-shih the regency was mostly in the hands of 
Imperial relatives-in-law, as shown in the following table: 


®° Ibid. 68.20a-23b. Cf. C. M. Wizsur, Slavery in China During the Former Han 
Dynasty (Chicago, 1948), pp. 323-324. 
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Name Duration Relation to the Imperial House 
. Han Tséng S38 61-56 B.C. Unknown 
2. Hsits Yen-shou #F¥E% 56-53 Brother of the Empress of Em- 
peror Hsiian (73-49 B. C.) 
. Sum Kao 2% 49-43 Emperor Hsiian’s first cousin, 
once removed 
. Wane Chieh E#% 43-41 Unknown 
. Hsis Chia FF 41 Father of the Empress of Em- 
peror Ch‘éng (32-9 B.C.) 
. Wane Féng ER 33-22 Emperor Ch‘éng’s maternal 
uncle 
. Wane Yin ££ 22-15 Emperor Ch‘éng’s maternal 
uncle 
. Wane Shang ER 15-13 Emperor Ch‘éng’s maternal 
uncle 
. Wane Kén £48 13-8 Emperor Ch‘éng’s maternal 
uncle 
10. Wang Mang £# 8 Emperor Ch‘éng’s cousin 
11. Sum Tan fii 7} 7 Unknown 
12. Fu Hsi f= 6 Maternal granduncle of Emper- 
or Ai (6-1 B.C.) 
13. Tine Ming TFA 5-2 Emperor Ai’s maternal uncle 
14. Wane Mang A.D. 1-8 See 10 


The creation of the regency produced the following significant 
results: First, the Chancellor and the Imperial Secretary were 
both relegated to the post of mere administrators and lost their 
power to influence decisions regarding major state affairs. Second, 
replacing the Chancellor, an official close to the Emperor was now 
at the helm of the state. Third, the Imperial Cabinet, or the 
Outer Court (Wai-t‘ing 4+#) as it was also called, was replaced 
by the Inner Court (Nei-t‘ing M#), and the government was 
transferred into the Palace. bs 

Another change relevant to the transfer of administrative power 
from regular cabinet members to officials close to the Emperor 
was the promotion of the Masters of Documents and the eunuchs, 
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a phenomenon interestingly analogous to the employment and 
empowering of the freedmen by the early Roman Emperors. 

The Masters of Documents were originally lesser officials at- 
tached to the office of the Small Treasurer, the bursar of the 
Imperial household. They were sent into the Palace to take charge 
of preparing and keeping state documents. During the time of 
Emperor Wu their duties were extended to the receiving of 
memorials presented by officials.’ Because they worked inside 
the Palace and were active in preparing the decrees and rescripts, 
the Emperor frequently consulted them on political issues. As a 
result of this the Masters of Documents gradually gained political 
importance. When a high minister, such as the Chancellor, was 
found abusing his authority, the Prefect of the Masters of Docu- 
ments was sent to question him.** When the post of the Imperial 
Secretary was vacated, the prefect of the Masters of Documents 
had to examine the records of the Ministers ranking at the two- 
thousand-bushels level and determine which one should fill the 
vacancy.” 

In the office of the Masters of Documents there was also kept a 
list of the meritorious officials in the provincial government for 
purposes of promotion. When a Circuit Inspector came to the 
Imperial capital to make reports on the administration of the 
provinces under his jurisdiction, he for some reason had to see the 
Prefect of the Masters of Documents.” 

Such were the powers of the Office of the Masters of Documents. 
Therefore, Hstao Wang-chih ##Z, General of the Front (Ch‘ien 
chiang-chiin BIRFH) , said about 46 B.C., “The Office of the 
Masters of Documents is the foundation of all offices. It is the key 
organ of the state.” ** It superseded the Chancellery and the Im- 
perial Secretariat and brought them under its control (see below) . 
Just because the office of the Masters of Documents had become 
extremely important in the latter part of the Han period, the 
regents were invariably granted the authority of supervising the 


°° Shih chi 60.1b. 
*2 Han shu 89.9a. *8 Ibid. 76.16a, 92.7b. 


°2 Ibid. 79.88. °4 Ibid. 64B.18b; 93.5a. 
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affairs of this office. Any trusted minister upon whom the Em- 
peror wanted to rely was also allowed this privilege. 

According to both the Han chiu i and the Han kuan i, before 
29 B.C. there were four departments in the office of the Masters 
of Documents. They were: 


(1) the Ch‘ang-shih-ts‘ao tf#@, or Department of Regular 
Attendance, charged with the affairs of the Chancellery and 
the Imperial Secretariat; 

(2) the Erh-ch‘ien-shih-ts'ao —T##, or Department of the 
Two-thousand-bushels, in charge of the affairs concerning 
the Circuit Inspectors and the Two-thousand-bushels 
(Provincial Governors) ; 

(3) the Hu-ts‘ao F'¥, or Department of Civil Affairs, in charge 
of affairs concerning the presentation of memorials by the 
people; 

(4) the K‘o-ts‘ao %# , or Department of Guests, in charge of 
foreign affairs. 

In 29 B. C. Emperor Ch‘éng added one more department. 

(5) the San-kung-ts‘ao =28, or Department of the Three 
Lords, in charge of justice. 


The organization of the office of the Masters of Documents 
clearly shows that it was in itself a complete governmental setup, 
superseding the regular organization. The Chancellor remained 
the chief executive of the regular government, and the director 
of the super-government was the Prefect of the Masters of 
Documents. 

Another group which gained prominence was the eunuchs. 
These were attendants waiting upon the Emperor and upon other 
members of his family inside the Palace. Their service was menial, 
but they could follow the Emperor to places from which ordinary 
attendants were barred. This proximity to the source of authority 
offered them unusual advantages as was also the case of their 
counterparts in the later Roman Empire. 

Emperor Wu first used eunuchs to transmit documents. As he 
liked to enjoy himself in the inner palace, he made some of the 
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eunuchs Palace Masters of Documents (Chung-shang-shu P11 
or Chung-shu ? # ) , putting them in charge of transferring docu- 
ments addressed to the throne into the inner palace. These Palace 
Masters of Documents presumably were headed by a Prefect of 
the Palace Masters of Documents (Chung-shu-ling P#4>) as 
they were in later days. Eunuch officials served in this capacity 
through the reign of Emperor Chao (86-74 B.C.) and the greater 
part of the reign of Emperor Hsiian (73-49 B.C.) , but they were 
entrusted with no political powers. In the later part of Emperor 
Hsiian’s reign Hune Kung 244, a eunuch, was made the Prefect 
of the Palace Masters of Documents. He is reported to have been — 
well versed in laws, decrees, and institutional precedents, as well 
as skilled in making useful suggestions, and consequently quite 
competent in fulfilling his duties. We learn from his story that at 
least in the second half of the first century B.C. the Prefect of 
the Palace Masters of Documents had expanded his field of acti- 
vities to politics. When Hune Kung died in 47 B. C., Sara Hsien 
ANA , another able eunuch, stepped into his place. Being fond of 
music and at the same time in poor health, Emperor Yiian failed 
to attend to political matters, leaving them to Surin Hsien to 
dispose of. As a consequence, “all matters, big or small, were 
reported to the throne for decision by [Surin] Hsien. The 
esteem and favor [in which the Emperor held him] swayed the 
whole court. All the officials served [Su1m] Hsien respectfully.” * 
A eunuch official had become the actual head of the government, 
and his office had become the “ key office ” at the Court. In fact, 
he was so powerful that Hstao Wang-chih, the former Grand 
Guardian (T‘ai-fu Af®) of Emperor Yiian and now the General 
of the Front supervising the affairs of the Masters of Documents, 
was outmaneuvered by Suix Hsien, and in the struggle with him 
Hs1ao Wang-chih was compelled to take his own life. 

The acquisition of political power by officials close to the Em- 
peror, whether they were the Masters of Documents or eunuch 
attendants, could mean only one thing: the concentration of 
power in the Palace or the transfer of power to a faction inside the 
Palace. 


°° Ibid. 93.4b. 
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However, a difference between the Masters of Documents and 
the eunuch attendants should be noted. As far as can be proved 
from historical data, the Master of Documents owed his ascen- 
dancy primarily to his close relations with the throne and his 
function of handling state documents, while the rise to power of 
the eunuchs implied more personal and political factors. The 
reason for Sui Hsien’s advancement to a prominent position, as 
related in the Han shu, is that “ being a eunuch he was associated 
with no faction outside the palace, and consequently was devoted 
to the Emperor and trustworthy.” However, as soon as SHIH 
Hsien acquired power, he not only associated himself with an 
outside faction, but also tried to form a large clique of his own. 
The significant thing is that, even after Surm Hsien had built up 
such a clique, Emperor Yiian seems still to have harbored no 
doubts regarding his reliability. Therefore, a minister’s partisan 
activities at the Court did not necessarily conflict with the in- 
terests of the throne so long as the Emperor found his faction 
instrumental] to the realization of his wishes. In fact, the ministers 
at the Han court were always divided into different factions for 
political or other reasons. The ruler had to rely on one faction 
or a combination of factions to maintain his power. 

However, the eunuchs in the Former Han period did not enjoy 
prominence for any length of time. Three years after Suim Hsien’s 
deprivation of power and expulsion from the palace by Emperor 
Ch‘éng in 32 B. C. the office of the Palace Masters of Documents 
was abolished. As in the Later Roman Empire, the eunuchs gained 
power only under weak emperors. 


7. The Court Conference 


Any treatise on the organization and the operation of the central 
government of the Former Han dynasty would be inadequate 
without due emphasis on the Court Conferences. Although the | 
Han Emperor was the sole policy-maker and legislator, he seldom | 
proclaimed a law or established an important policy without first _ 
consulting his ministers individually or collectively. The collec- 
tive consultation was known as the T“ing-i %e&, or Court Con- 
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ference. Among subjects deliberated on at the Court Conference 
were political problems, such as the enthronement of a new Em- 
peror (in case the previous ruler left no heir) , enfeoffment of the 
Emperor’s children, the system of Imperial ancestral temples, the 
state religion; financial problems, such as the government mo- 
nopoly of iron and salt, the system of taxation, and the monetary 
system; legal problems, such as the introduction of new laws, 
decisions on difficult lawsuits; and foreign policies, such as war 
or peace with foreign countries. 

The enthronement of Emperor Wén (179-157 B.C.) in 180 
B.C. and that of Emperor Hsiian (73-49 B.C.) in 74 B.C. were 
both the outcome of debates by the Han nobles and ministers. 
Following a decision reached by a Court Conference, an edict was 
promulgated in 40 B.C. ordering all Imperial ancestral temples 
in the provinces and kingdoms to be abolished. A decision by a 
later Court Conference compelled Emperor Yiian to eliminate a 
number of the Imperial ancestral temples in the capital.** In 121 
B.C. Emperor Wu ordered his ministers to discuss whether the 
God of Earth (Hou-t‘u Ja) should be worshipped; he accepted 
the affirmative solution arrived at by a Court Conference. The 
shrine of the God of Earth was then erected in Ho-tung WH 
province. Following the majority opinion of fifty to eight at a 
Court Conference, Emperor Ch‘éng in 32 B. C. moved the shrine 
of the God of Earth from Ho-tung province to the northern suburb 
of the Imperial capital and instituted the ceremonies of worship 
for the God of Earth in the northern suburb. In A. D. 5 Emperor 
P‘ing accepted a unanimous decision of a Court Conference (with 
sixty-seven participants) and resumed the practice inaugurated in 
32 B.C. after the shrine of the God of Earth at the capital had 
been abolished twice previously (16 B. C. and 4 B.C.). Accepting 
a unanimous decision of a Court Conference of eighty-nine min- 
isters, he officially announced the title of the God of Heaven as 
Huang-t‘ien-shang-ti BRE‘ (Supreme God of the Great Heav- 
en) and that of the God of Earth as Hou-t‘u (Sovereign of 
Earth) .”” 


°° Ibid. 78.10b-14a. °7 Ibid. 25A.9b-11a, 18b-22b. 
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Financial problems, especially when fraught with political im- 
plications, were always an issue of importance both for the govern- 
ment administration and in the people’s life. In 81 B. C. Emperor 
Chao handed the problem of the government control of salt and 
iron, which had aroused criticism and objections, to an enlarged 
Court Conference which included a large number of the Men of 
Wisdom and Virtue and Men of Letters recommended by the 
provinces. A hot debate ensued. But the administration won a 
victory.** A Court Conference about 44 B.C. advanced the age 
of the children subject to the head-tax (k‘ou-ch‘ten) from three 
to seven.*® A change of the monetary system was an issue of 
debate in the forties and again during the last decade B.C. At 
one time it was suggested that cloth and silk replace metal cur- 
rencies, while on other occasions the advice was offered that tor- 
toise shells and cowrie shells be used as a substitute. The opinion 
of the majority at the Court Conferences was opposed to these 
proposals.*°° 

Next in importance to civil affairs were the issues concerning | 
peace or war with foreign countries. More than any other prob- 
lem their decision depended upon the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. In 176 B.C. a Court Conference suggested peace with 
the Hsiung-nu.** In the Court Conference of 133 B.C. debating 
the same question, opinions were divided, while Emperor Wu first 
favored peace and then war.’” In 121 B.C. the Erudite, Tr Shan 
Kill , stood alone in a Court Conference as opposed to war. He 
was defeated. In 61 B.C. Cuao Ch‘ung-kuo #436 , commander- 
in-chief in an expedition against the Ch‘iang 3€ people, who were 
living just beyond the western border of the Han Empire, advised 
repeatedly that the defence of the western frontier be strengthened 
by establishing permanent settlements in which the frontier guards 
would combine farming with military duties and thus defend the 
border against the Ch‘iang tribesmen instead of engaging in con- 
tinual offensive forays against them. Court Conferences were 
called to deliberate on his proposal. At the beginning only thirty 

°° See Gaz, loc. cit. 301 Ibid. 94A.12a. 


*° Han shu 22.18a-b. 102 Thid. 52.15a-19a. 
100 Ibid. 24B.18b-19a; 86.20b. 108 Thid. 59.3b-4b. 
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per cent of the participants voiced approval, then fifty per cent 
expressed sympathy with the idea. Eventually CHao’s proposal 
won a victory with a majority of eighty per cent of the total 
participants." 

; It is unnecessary to continue enumerating events of this kind. 
Suffice it to say that the Court Conference of the Former Han 
dynasty served as an organ of deliberation on state politics, 
whether of a military or civil nature. It constituted an inter- 
ministerial organization possessing an authority higher than that 
of the Chancellery and regency. Its decisions were based on the 
opinion of the majority regardless of the position or rank of the 
individuals on either side. As a rule they were accepted by the 
Emperor. 

The Conference was always called in the name of the Em- 
peror or the Empress Dowager. The participants in the Con- 
ference consisted usually of the Chancellor, the Imperial Secretary, 
the Generals, the Marquises, ministers ranking as full-two- 
thousand-bushels, those ranking as two-thousand-bushels, all of 
the Grandees such as Grandee Remonstrants, Palace Grandees 
(Chung-ta-fu PAR), the Erudites, and the Court Gentlemen- 
Advisors (I-lang #8). In terms of their relations to the Em- 
peror they can be classified into two groups—the Outer Court 
members, including all the ranking ministerial officials, and the 
Inner Court members, including the Grand Minister of Mount, 
the Generals, the Attendants within the Palace (Shih-chung 
f¥*2 ), the Palace Regular Attendants (Chung-ch‘ang-shih 
ih fe ) . 

For issues of limited importance smaller Court Conferences 
were called. In this case the participants were reduced to the 
Chancellor, the Imperial Secretary, ministers ranking as full-two- 
thousand-bushels, and the ministers in whose domain the par- 
ticular problem lay. For example, in discussions regarding 
religious institutions the ministers in charge of ceremonies parti- 
cipated, while in case of judiciary questions the presence of the 
Commandant of Justice was required. 


194 Ibid. 69.16a. 
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During the later part of the Former Han period, when the 
Emperors placed more confidence in their relatives-in-law and 
close officials than in their ministers, the conference of the Inner 
Court was called more frequently. This was a result of the ruler’s 
desire to concentrate the power of the state in an inner circle 
immediately surrounding him. For vital issues, however, a joint 
conference of the Inner Court and the Outer Court was usually 
called. 

The. Chancellor acted as president both at the Outer Court 
Conference and at a joint conference of the two Courts. The 
Emperor attended the Conference occasionally; but as a rule he 
remained absent. After the question at issue was discussed, the 
Chancellor summarized the opinion of the Conference and pre- 
sented a report to the Emperor for his final decision. In case the 
opinions of the Conference were divided, he presented also the 
dissenting views and recorded the number of persons of each 
group. 

~ Caution must be exercised against overestimating the impor- 
tance of the Court Conference. However prominent the role it 
played in the deliberations on policies of the Han government, it 
was merely an advisory body and not a legislative organ. Conse- 
quently, its decisions, even if unanimous, were not laws but sug- | 
gestions. The Emperor was customarily bound to accept them, | | 
~ but was not constrained to do so. Furthermore, the right to con- 
vene the Conference was in the hands of the Emperor. Neither its 
participants nor even its president, the Chancellor, could do so. 
As far as can be judged from the literary data extant there were 
no laws or Imperial decrees that stipulated the nature of political 
matters which had to be placed before the Conference for discus- 
sion. It is highly problematical whether during the Conference its 
participants could always express their opinions freely and openly, 
especially after a hint had been given of the wishes of the Em- 
peror or those of the dominating minister or ministers. 

However, the functions and political significance of the Court | 
Conference cannot be questioned or minimized. On the one hand | 
it exerted much restraint on the freedom of action of the ruler; on 
the other it imposed a check upon any singlehanded action by a 
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dominating minister or group of ministers. It may have mitigated 
in good part the friction between government departments. It 
clearly solicited different opinions and gave formal expression to 
the majority opinion. Above all it strengthened the position of 
the ministers in their struggle for power with the Emperor. The 
setting up of the Court Conference of the Inner Court to counter- 
balance that of the Outer Court is good proof of this fact. 


8. The Appointment of the Leading Ministers 


Except for the early part of the dynasty, when ministerial 
positions were filled by aides of the founder of the dynasty during 
his campaigns to win the throne, the men appointed to head the 
various ministries of the central government were generally the 
chief assistants of the ministers, provincial governors who had 
proved themselves able administrators, or meritorious officials who 
had been granted the title of Marquis. The only exception was 
the ministry of the Director of the Imperial Clan, which was 
always headed by a member of the Imperial house. 

To avoid factual enumerations and tedious discussions of each 
ministry I prefer to offer some brief observations regarding the 
appointment of the Chancellor and the Imperial Secretary as an 
example of the selection of the leading ministers in the central 
government. 

In the early days of the Former Han dynasty before 124 B. C., 
candidates for the Chancellorship were always selected from 
among the Marquises, who were enfeoffed because of their con- 
tributions to the establishment of the dynasty and in accordance 
with traditions of the older feudal Chou dynasty. It has been a~ 
common phenomenon among many peoples that one of the pre- 
rogatives of the nobility is to hold public office and thus form an 
administrative aristocracy. The only difference between the Chou 
and the early Former Han aristocracy was that the former was, 
generally speaking, an aristocracy of blood and the latter of service 
to the Emperor. 

In 124 B. C. a commoner, Kunc-sun Hung &#54, was for the 
first time made Chancellor. He started his official career by 
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passing a court examination. In keeping with the tradition that a 
Chancellor had to be a Marquis, Kunc-sun Hung was immedi- 
ately granted the title of Marquis of P‘ing-chin PH. Thus 
was established the custom of conferring the title of Marquis on 
each Chancellor on his appointment. The enfeoffment of a com- 
moner who had become the lieutenant to the throne was obviously 
motivated by the desire to keep the old tradition alive and to 
grant him a social and political status which would qualify him 
to be an assistant to the throne and a member of the ruling 
aristocracy. Even if it had to be enlarged to cope with a new 
situation, the administrative aristocracy was consciously main- 
tained. This reminds one of the advice of Maecenas to Octavius 
to give money to an able but poor man in order to fit him out 
to be a Roman Senator. 

In terms of previous office, before 124 B. C. the Marquises who 
were made Chancellors all had held important positions. In the 

@ stety-two years from 206 B.C. to 124 B.C. there were seventeen 
Chancellors, and their previous offices ranged from Minister of 
Ceremonies up to the Grand Minister of Mount, the lowest 
ranking as a full-two-thousand-bushel. Five of them had held the 
office of Imperial Secretary. From 124 B.C. on, it became the 
standard practice to promote the Imperial Secretary to the post 
of Chancellor. From 124 B.C. to A.D. 8, the year the Former 
Han fell, there were twenty-nine Chancellors. Of these only six | 
had not held the post of Imperial Secretary before their appoint- 
ment, and three, though not promoted directly from the post of 
Imperial Secretary, had previously occupied that position. In 9 
B. C. Cuu Po #f#, who was the Imperial Secretary (then known 
as the Ta-ssii-k‘ung KZ) , presented a memorial dealing with 
the selection of the Chancellor. He said, “ The precedent is that 
... a full-two-thousand-bushel (minister holding such a rank) is 
selected to be the Imperial Secretary, and he, if competent in his 
duties, is to be made the Chancellor.”**% The practice of the 
Former Han after 140 B. C. confirms Cuu Po’s statement. 

Thirty-six of the forty-six Chancellors have their personal his- 








*°5 Ibid. 83.16b. 
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tory recorded in the Han shu. Of these, five had ancestors who 
had held official positions, and four obtained the office because 
they were relatives-in-law of the Imperial house. Eight are 
described as being from “ poor ” or “ lowly ” families. The family 
background of the other nineteen is not given—a fact which usu- 
ally implies that there was nothing in their family history worth 
recording. Seven of the nineteen began their official careers by 
passing examinations or by recommendation, and twelve started 
their careers as small officials in local governments. It was through 
their ability as administrators that they generally climbed up the 
hierarchical scale and finally reached the highest position. 

Regarding the appointment of the Imperial Secretary, Cou Po 
states in the memorial quoted above: “The precedent is that 
the most successful Provincial Governor or Chancellor of a king- 
dom is selected to be a full-two-thousand bushel (rank of a cabinet 
minister) and a full-two-thousand-bushel is selected to be the 
Imperial Secretary.”*°® This was true only generally speaking. 
Of the seventy Imperial Secretaries throughout the period, I find 
only twenty-six who had held the rank of the full-two-thousand- 
bushel. Among the rest there were twenty-six two-thousand- 
bushels, four equal-to-two-thousand-bushels, and fourteen whose 
office and rank are unknown. Basing our conclusion on these 
numerical observations we may say that only ministers who had 
held offices with the rank of the two-thousand-bushel were eligible 
for the post of the Imperial Secretary. 

Keeping these numbers in mind and reading the personal his- 
tories of the ministers, one cannot escape the impression that in 
the selection of candidates for the ministerial positions, aside 
from the administrative ability of the candidate, the rank was the 
primary consideration and hence the key to the hierarchical struc- 
ture of Han officialdom. The Shih chi and the Han shu contain 
several stories which tell how rapidly able ministers were pro- 
moted, finally to be installed in the highest offices of the central 
government. Their promotions were rapid but seldom exceptional, 
for this would have broken the hierarchical structure of the bu- 


106 Ibid. 
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reaucracy. In one memorial dealing with the selection of officials 
among other subjects, Tune Chung-shu said; “ [The officials] 
obtain noble ranks by piling up the days in office and attain to 
[higher] government positions by accumulating a long period of 
service.” *°’ On the whole this statement holds true. Promotion 
by seniority is characteristic of all bureaucratic organizations. 


9. Conclusion 


The structure of the central government of the Former Han 
dynasty was that of an autocracy supported by a bureaucracy. 
There were times when the Emperor exercised absolute authority, 
but generally the bureaucracy was the de facto authority. In 
spite of the basic interests of its members, the bureaucracy did 
not constitute a homogeneous body. It was made up of a number 
of factions, all struggling for supremacy, which were formed on 
the basis of personal ambition for power and position or on the 
basis of the interests of the social group which a particular faction 
represented. The bureaucracy was maintained by the equilibrium 
of the forces between the various factions or by the domination 
of one of them. 

Servile as they were, the bureaucrats were not always subser- 
vient to the wishes of the Emperor, especially when his wishes © 
ran counter to the interests which the dominating faction repre- 
sented or were detrimental to the personal aspirations of the 
minister who led this faction. Hence the antagonisms between the 
Emperor and his cabinet or the minister who headed it. Armed 
with Confucian political ideology, the bureaucrats constantly com- 
batted and restrained the power of the Emperor and fought for 
power for themselves. 

For the purpose of counteracting this bureaucracy, therefore, the 
Emperor elevated the position of officials close to him at the 
Inner Court, fitting them out with power above those of the Outer 
Court. The establishment of the regency, the enhancing of the 
office of the Masters of Documents, the employment of relatives- 
in-law and eunuchs, these were the most important measures 


207 Ibid. 56.18b. 
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adopted by the throne to achieve this purpose. They were 
measures to substitute a personal rule for an institutional govern- 
. ment. But the Emperor was not too successful. As soon as the 
office of the Masters of Documents grew into a super-cabinet, it 
stepped out of the Inner Palace and became another organ of the 
Outer Court, no closer to the person of the Emperor nor more 
subservient to his wishes than the former Chancellery. The 
relatives-in-law, if they wanted their power maintained, had per- 
force to collaborate with one or more factions of the ministers at 
the Outer Court, who were deep-rooted in the government admini- 
stration. Even the eunuchs, who had the fewest social and politi- 
cal connections with the ministers outside of the Palace, were no 
exception. On the other hand, the existence of factions in the 
official body could strengthen the position of the Emperor. This is 
probably what happened during Emperor Wu’s reign, when those 
favoring a strongly centralized regime wrested power from those 
statesmen who advocated a policy of laissez faire in the political 
and economic sense. 

Technically, the organization of the central government was 
highly advanced, competent enough to discharge the tasks of 
administering a great empire and to serve as a model administra- 
tive setup for two thousand years, despite such shortcomings as 
are commonly shared by all governments of the past as well as of 
the present. Records of the administrative personnel were kept 
by both the Chancellery and the Imperial Secretariat, and they 
served as basis for promotion and demotion. As head of the offi- 
cialdom and as personnel supervisor respectively, the Chancellor 
and the Imperial Secretary kept a disciplinary control over the 
whole body of officials. This duplication of disciplinary functions 
was complementary, and, in addition, provided a mode of “ checks 
and balances.” The principle of checks and balances is also seen 
in other aspects of the governmental setup, such as’the double 
chancellorship discussed in section 3. 

The Han historians proudly stated that after Confucianism was 
declared the state philosophy and after the establishment of the 
Imperial Academy in 124 B.C., the officialdom was replaced by 
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“men of letters,” i.e., men trained in Confucian learning.’® 
Modern scholars, too, are profuse in their praise of the change. 
There is much truth in this statement, but we must not be led 
to believe that men with Confucian training were always Con- 
fucian statesmen. Tuna Chung-shu, the most outstanding Con- 
fucian scholar and one of the most brilliant statesmen of his age, 
who firmly believed in the political principles of Confucianism, 
and who fought for their realization, winning the respect and 
admiration of his contemporaries and of Emperor Wu, was not 
even given a position in the central government. On the other 
hand Cuaz Fang-chin 2A, Chancellor from 15 to 7 B. C., was 
considered a very successful man by his contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly he was a Confucianist; in fact, he was so important a Con- 
fucianist that he was regarded as their leader. But how far his 
conduct and policy conformed to Confucian ideals is a serious 
question. Regarding the secret of his success as a minister, the 
Han shu states: “ Fang-chin was full of wisdom and ability; he 
was versed both in [Confucian] learning and the laws. In his 
administrative work he decorated the laws with Confucian ele- 
gance. He was regarded as the most understanding and the wisest 
Chancellor. The Son of Heaven esteemed him highly. None of 
his requests failed to please the throne.” He is also said, however, 
to have “ secretly sought for the hidden desires of the ruler of men 
in order to secure his position,” and was accused of having de- 
stroyed a large reservoir used by the people of his native province 
to irrigate their land when he failed in his request to appropriate 
the fertile land around it.’ Both accusations most likely were 
true, and certainly are in contradiction to Confucian ideals. 

The story of Cuar Fang-chin is but one of its kind in the history 
of the Former Han dynasty. It confirms the findings which 
Lyman Bryson discovered in his studies on LINcOLN in power."”® 
Mr. Bryson holds that the qualities that lead to power are not 
those that make for wisdom in office, that the exercise of wisdom 
by one in power is made extraordinarily difficult because he must 


208 Shih chi 121.5a-b; Han shu 88.5b. 
109 Han shu 848a-b, 22a. 
42°TLyman Bryson, “Lincoln in Power,” Pol. Sci. Quarterly 61 (1946) .166 ff. 
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spend a large part of his time in judging and disposing of the 
| ideas of his assistants, instead of conceiving and executing plans 
' of his own, and that a man in power must spend much of his time 
in maintaining his position of authority. These findings lead him 
to the conclusion that “no matter how a man may come into 
office, corrupting forces begin to work on him as soon as he takes 
control over the destinies of other men.” 

Though I do not accept Mr. Bryson’s conclusion as true of 
every culture and of every great statesman in the history of 
mankind, it does help to explain the careers of many outstanding 
figures in the history of the Chinese bureaucracy. Aside from the 
points mentioned by Mr. Bryson, there are still two more forces 
that exercise no less influence in bureaucratizing an administra- 
tive machinery. These are the decorum of the officialdom and the 
play of maneuver and compromise within the administration. The | 
behavior pattern imposed by the decorum of the officialdom is 
incompatible with integrity, and maneuver and compromise negate 
political principles. 

These reasons serve to explain why Cuar Fang-chin, leader of 
his contemporary Confucianists, used the Confucian principles 
merely as ornaments for his administrative maneuvers, and tried 
to satisfy the ruler’s hidden wishes rather than put into practice 
the theories in which he had been trained. These may also explain 
why Tune Chung-shu and other great men like him failed to 
achieve success in political careers, and why scarcely any Con- 
fucian philosophers are found in the upper hierarchy of the Han 
bureaucracy or in that of later dynasties. Both Confucius and 
Plato maintain that for the well-being of the state political power 
and philosophy have to be united. Yet, kingly qualities and 
philosophic wisdom are not likely to be combined in any one 
person, except in a society in which to rule is no longer a privilege 
of one man or of a few and to govern is not to exercise power over 
others for exploitation. 
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GLossary or TeRMsS 


Ch‘ang-shih ts‘ao ‘sf Department of Regular Attendance. 

Ch‘éng-hsiang 2844 Chancellor. 

Chiang-chiin ##3£ General. 

Chien chiang-chiin Bi General of the Front. 

Chien-ta-fu. #KK Grandee Remonstrant. 

Chien-yii-shih %#4 Imperial Secretary of Inspection. 

Chih-su tu-wei 44 R#Bst another title of the Ta-ssii-nung. 

Ci.°1 Ch‘ing LM the Nine Ministers. 

Chii-chi-chiang-chiin i553 General of the Chariot and Mount. 

Chiin #B Province. 

Chung-ch‘ang-shih ‘P78 4¥ Palace Regular Attendant. 

Chung-érh-ch‘ien-shih P= Full two-thousand Bushel. 

Chung-shang-shu *P f1# Palace Master of Documents. 

Chung-shu-ling ‘P #4 Prefect of the Palace Masters of Docu- 
ments. 

Chung-ta-fu PRK Palace Grandee. 

Erh-ch‘ien-shih ts‘ao =F Department of the Two-thousand 
Bushels. 

Fu-chieh-ling 7¥6i4 Prefect of Tallies and of Staffs of Authority. 

Hou *® Marquis. 

Hou-kuo (#4 Marquisate. 

Hu-ts‘ao 4 Department of Civil Affairs. 

Huang-ti S% Emperor. 

Hsiang #8 District. 

Hsiang #8 Chancellor. 

Hsiang-kuo #414 Chancellor of State. 

Hsien ¥& County. 

Hsien-chang ®€4 County Chief. 

Hsien-liang % & Man of Wisdom and Virtue. 

Hsien-ling #4 County Prefect. 

I & Appanage. 

I-kuan #8 Interpreting Official. 

I-lang #88 Court Gentleman-Advisor. 
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K‘o-ts‘ao ®## Department of Guests. 

Kuang-lu-hsiin 2%) Supervisor of Attendants. 
Kuang-lu-ta-fu 96®#RKR Grandee Attendant. 

Lang %% Court Gentleman. 

Lang-chung-ling $8'P4? another title of the Kuang-lu-hsiin. 
Li & the smallest administrative unit. 

Nei-t‘ing WA the Inner Court. 

Po-shih #1: Erudite. 

Pu * Circuit. 

Pu-tz‘ti-shih #18 Circuit Inspector. 

San Kung =& the Three Lords. 

San-kung ts‘ao =2# Department of the Three Lords. 
Shang-shu fi# Master of Documents. 
Shang-shu-ling f3#4? Prefect of the Masters of Documents. 
Shao-fu 2>4#¥ Small Treasurer. 

Shih 3% Clerk. 

Shih-chung f¥*? Attendant within the Palace. 
Shih-yii-shih ###4# Attendant Secretaries. 

Ssi-chih Pi Director of Rectitude. 

Ssi-li-hsiao-wei Fst Colonel of Censure. 
Ta-chiang-chiin KH Grand General. 

Ta-hsing-ling K4T another title of the Ta-hung-lu. 
Ta-hung-lu KiGMB Grand Herald. 

Ta-nung-ling KE“ another title of the Ta-ssii-nung. 
Ta-sst-k‘ung KAZ another title of the Yii-shih-ta-fu. 
Ta-ssii-ma ® *)% Grand Minister of Mount. 
Ta-ssii-nung AE Grand Minister of Agriculture. 
Ta-ssii-t'u KefE another title of the Ch‘éng-hsiang. 
T‘ai-ch‘ang Xi; Minister of Ceremonies. 

T‘ai-fu A1#% Grand Guardian. 

T‘ai-hsiieh K® Imperial Academy. 

T‘ai-i-ling KB Prefect of the Imperial Physicians. 
T‘ai-p'u AF Grand Servant. 

T‘ai-shih-ling K¥24? Prefect of the Grand Clerks. 
T‘ai-shou **F Provincial Governor. 

T‘ai-wei AK} Grand Commandant. 
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Tien-fa ta-ch‘én SREKE referring to the Vii-shih-ta-fu. 

Tien-k‘o #14 another title of the Ta-hung-lu. 

Ting-i %£% Court Conference. 

T‘ing-wei kt Commandant of Justice. 

Tso-chiang-chiin FEX$# General of the Left. 

Tsung-chéng %21E. Director of the Imperial Clan. 

Wai-t‘ing 9+ the Outer Court. 

Wang = King. 

Wang-kuo £4 Kingdom. 

Wei-chiang-chiin ti#$% General of Protection. 

Wei-wei tit Commandant of Guards. 

Wén-hsiieh 3 Man of Letters. 

Yeh-ché *@24% Internuncio. 

Vii-shih-chung-ch‘éng #32'F2 Palace Assistant of the Imperial 
Secretary. 

Yii-shih-chung-chih-fa 32 *P 94%: Holder of the Law within the 
Palace. 

Yii-shih-ta-fu HAR Imperial Secretary. 

















THE JAPANESE TOKUSEI OF 1297 


Detmer M. Brown 
University oF CALIFORNIA 


Originally a tokusei Bf was a “ benevolent government order ” 
that took the form, in most cases, of a partial cancellation of taxes 
or debts. The word first appears in the Shoku Nihongi under 
the date 756 A. D.,' but as early as 687 A.D. Emperor Temmu 
RAK issued a decree cancelling interest on all debts contracted 
during, or previous to, the year 685.2 In the Nara and Heian 
periods (710 to 1160) tokwsez were granted primarily to alleviate 
the economic distress of the people in times of drought or other 
natural calamity. Even after the establishment of the military 
government (Bakufu ##/f) in the twelfth century there were 
tokusei of this traditional type, but during the following century 
the word came to signify a specific kind of order issued by the 
military government to provide economic assistance for its re- 
tainers.? The tokusei of 1297* is generally considered to be the 


1 Shoku Nihongi $i Ax#E, Scroll 19, Tempyd Shohd 8 (A.D. 756) 4th moon, 
hinoto tori, Kokushi taikei [AJ$# KH (Tokyd: Keizai Zasshi Sha, 1904) 2318 
(hereafter cited as KT]. 

? The decree read: “Interest may not be received on any debts contracted during 
or previous to the year kinoto tori (A. D. 685). In cases where creditors already have 
the personal service of their debtors, they may not exact [additional] service [by way of] 
interest ”; Nihon shoki AGH (687), 7th moon, 2nd day, KT 1.547-8; translated 
in W. G. Aston, “ Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to A.D. 
697,” Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, Supplement 1 
(1896) , 2.385-6. 

* Cf. “ Tokusei” in Nihon keizaishi jiten FI AX #8 HE SB REM (end ed., Tokys: Nihon 
Hyodron Sha, 1942) 2.1171 and Asakawa Kan‘ichi, The Early Institutional Life of 
Japan, A Study in the Reform of 645 A.D. (Tokyé, 1903), pp. 303 and 310-11. 

“The various terms used to designate the tokusei of 1297 fall into four distinct 
categories: (1) Kanté ontokusei (Rj RUF GSEC, which placed emphasis upon the 
fact that it was granted by the military government located in the eastern part 
of Japan; (2) Kantd onshinsei el He Dr HE, which called attention to the revo- 
lutionary nature of the order (variations of this were ontokusei no shinsei, shinsei, and 
shinshikimoku #{3X (A); (8) baibai torikaeshi sata RH AMLIRVUK, which was 
derived from the article requiring the return of fiefs that had been sold (shichiken 
eichi kaeshi sata @AFACHBIR PUK had a similar origin); and (4) ichi-tenka no 
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first order of this type.’ It was in part a product of the disrupting 
forces of an expanding exchange economy and in part a result 
of the numerous natural calamities and military operations of the 
thirteenth century. 

The establishment of the military capital at Kamakura (1185 
A.D.) was followed by a period of extraordinary economic 
activity. In industry the demands of the soldiers for weapons 
and armor led to remarkable advances in metal work, and the 
discovery and exploitation of rich gold deposits in the province 
of Mutsu stimulated the mining industry. Large amounts of gold 
were exported to China in the active foreign trade which grew up 
during the twelfth century. This trade was further enlivened by a 


ontokusei Fe FD (FEE, which indicated that the implementation of the order 
was extended to the entire country (another term carrying the same emphasis was 
Kanté ontokusei shokoku heikin #6 BBY ). See Miura Hiroyuki = ATT, 
Héseishi no kenkya Y:4Hl|s# OWFFZ (and ed., Tokyd: Iwanami Shoten, 1920), 
p. 780. 

5 Yoxor Tokifuyu AaFPAFA, “ Tokusei ko” 4, SZ 2. No. 14 (January, 1891) 34, 
considered the order of 1297 to be the first tokusei in this new sense. But Tsusor 
Kumazs $PFF ILI =, “Genko izen tokusei no hei” JCS, Bi Be & , Sz 
4. No. 39 (February, 1893) .161-65, found a reference in the Kanchi ki hy hHe, a 
diary covering the period from 1275 to 1294, which led him to place the date at 
1286. This conclusion was questioned by Hirawe Kojiro 2B} ZE— ES who, in his 
“Shodo no tokusei ” 4D FE D FS Ex, SZ 6. No. 4 (April, 1895) .290-98, returned to 
Yoxor’s view that the order of 1297 was the first tokuse: of the new type. Then 
Inoze Shigeo FF EP HPLERE “Tokusei shiko” #4, Kokugakuin zasshi BBB HE 
ze 9 (July, 1899) [quoted in Mrura, op. cit., p. 793], found evidence in a government 
order [the order of Bun‘ei 7 (1270), 5th moon, 9th day, Zoku gunsho ruiji gH 
FAGE (8rd ed., Tokyd: Zoku Gunsho Ruiji Kansei Kai, 1931) 23B.13 (hereafter 
cited as ZGR)] that caused him to favor 1270. But Mrura, op. cit., pp. 793-98, shows 
that what Inose thought was a tokusei was actually a cancellation of two previous 
orders, one of 1267 and another of 1269. Naxapa Kaoru rh Ae, in “ Tokusei 
hatsugen no nendai ni tsuite” iN ag: AOE tae (CHET , Hogaku kydkai zasshi 
HEAL BH RE 2 (February, 1904) and “ Tokusei no kigen ni tsuite” #8BeO te 
Ut BEC . Kokka gakkai zasshi BURRS HERE 30. No. 11 (November, 1916) 
[quoted in Miura, op. cit., p. 800], concludes that the tokusei of 1297 was a direct 
b descendant of orders issued in the Bun‘ei era (1264-75); Miura, however, goes to 
considerable pains to show that the orders of Bun‘ei (translated on page 197) were 
quite different from those of 1297 and, therefore, not properly classified as tokusei 
(op. cit., pp. 801-5), but he adds (pp. 832-83 and 835) that the Imperial Court 
issued an edict in Kéan 8 (1285), 7th moon, 11th day, which was in many respects 
similar to the tokusei granted by the military government in 1297. 
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growing demand in Japan for Chinese copper coins.’ By 1179 the 
influx of Chinese money was such that the Bakufu was forced to 
attempt to fix the price of rice and, when this failed, to prohibit 
the circulation of Chinese coins. The prohibition likewise could 
not be enforced, and in 1226 the government announced that 
Chinese currency was to be accepted as legal tender.’ 

The flow of metallic currency into Japan served as a catalytic 
agent for the development of a more active internal trade, since 
coins provided a better medium of exchange than rice or silk. 
Tamaizumi Tairyo SRK, a scholar of Japanese monetary 
history, has examined more than four hundred deeds, dating from 
1186 to 1283. He has found that for the period from 1186 to 
1219 the unit of value, in more than thirty-nine per cent of 
the deeds examined, was the sen # (unit of Chinese copper 
money) and that in the period from 1220 to 1283 this was true 
‘in more than seventy per cent of the cases.* Internal trade was 
stimulated also by the comparative peace and political unity 
which followed the military conquests of Minamoro Yoritomo, 
by the founding of the military capital at Kamakura (apart from 
the Imperial Court at Kyoto) , by the growth of credit institutions, 
and by improvements in communication facilities. 

The more extensive exchange of commodities created among 
the warriors a greater demand for consumer goods, and the ten- 
dency was further accelerated after 1252 when an Imperial prince 
became Shégun and went with his retinue to live at Kamakura. 
The expensive tastes of the Imperial Court were thus introduced 
to the military men, and in spite of many sumptuary laws, the 
Kamakura government was unable to check the rise in the cost 
of living. With a fixed income from landed estates, more and more 


°Cf. Kosata Atsushi /)# PAY. “Nihon no kingin gaikoku béeki ni kansuru 
kenkyi—sakoku izen ni okeru,” BO 4 GU BD = BA ZAK —HB 
LABT ITH SB, SZ 44. No. 10 (October, 1933) 1280-1318 and No. 11 (November, 
1983). 1881-1434 and Akiyama Kenzo $K[lJMRHR, Nisshi kdsho shi kenkya AXA 
YE PIIE (Tokyé, 1939). 

7 Kopata Atsushi, Nihon kahei ryitsa shi FERED ETH (Tokyd, 1980), pp. 5-17. 

®“ Muromachi jidai ni okeru kahei no ryatsa jotai” SM) REALITHU SESE 
DTEIBNRRE, Shien SHR 1 (1998); tables made by Tamaizumr are reprinted in 
Kosata, Nihon kahei ryiitsi shi, p. 44. 
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samurai were forced to borrow from moneylenders, who were 
accumulating considerable capital from their credit operations and 
who were accepting the fiefs of the military men as security for 
loans.’ In many cases, therefore, the retainers were losing their 
fiefs through foreclosures. 

The economic difficulties of the warrior class could not be 
alleviated by the central military government, not only because 
its revenue was adversely affected by the expanding economy but 
also because it was faced with new and urgent demands upon its 
resources. In 1257 there was a violent earthquake in Kamakura, 
and two years later Japan experienced a famine which was so 
serious that military government officials were ordered to cancel 
tax collections and to give relief to the peasants. There was also 
internal military strife, particularly among the militant Buddhist 
institutions in the neighborhood of Kydéto. But the most ex- 
tensive and costly military operations were those which arose 
out of the invasions of Japan by the mighty Mongols in 1274 and 
1281. The first expedition was made up of 25,000 Mongol troops. 
Because of inferior weapons and outdated tactics the Japanese 
suffered heavy losses, but were saved from complete defeat by a 
storm which forced the Mongols to retire to Korea. The Japanese 
anticipated a return of the Mongols and immediately undertook 
extensive preparations for such a contingency. The second expedi- 
tion was made up of a force of approximately 150,000 men. Fierce 
fighting raged for five days, when another storm blew up and 
caused the destruction of more than 3,000 Mongol boats. Even 
after this second attack was driven off the Japanese continued 
to prepare for still another invasion, which did not materialize. 
The financial burden, not only to the military government but 
to individual warriors, was staggering. In earlier victories by the 
Minamoto family and the H6s6 regents large areas of land had 
been taken from the enemy and distributed among deserving 
retainers. But from the operations against the Mongols there 


® The expansion of credit operations was reflected in the growth of the number and 
size of the dosé te (pawnshops), which by the thirteenth century had led to the 
development of independent business enterprises; OxuNo Takahiro SA 2} (5; )&, 
“ Muromachi jidai ni okeru dosd no kenkyi,” SZ 44. No. 8 (August, 1933) 974-1025. 
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were no newly acquired areas of land. Furthermore, the warriors 
found that, owing to the absence of large numbers of men from 
the fields, there was a marked decline in rice production, which 
was reflected in a decreased income for the Bakufu.’° 

Therefore, by the end of the thirteenth century the economic 
distress of the warriors was causing an increasing number of fiefs 
to fall into the hands of nonmilitary persons, and the military 
government did not have sufficient economic strength to give its 
retainers any positive assistance. When sumptuary laws, price 
fixing, and other legal measures failed to improve the economic 
position of the retainers, the Bakufu was forced to consider more 
drastic methods for preventing the transfer of fiefs to nonmilitary 
men. The tokusei of 1297 was probably the most positive of the 
steps taken. The order was made up of three articles which read 
as follows: ™ 


Article 1. The Prohibition of Appeals [direct to the Bakufu] (esso BRA ) . 

The number of appeals is increasing every year. Persons whose [appeals] 
have been rejected (suteoki no hai 3£j8327#) have caused considerable 
trouble with their unreasonable claims (ranso (#3). Even persons in the 
right cannot but be anxious. Everyone is desperate. Consequently, hereafter 
such [appeals] shall be prohibited. 

However, in regard to cases which are now under consideration and on 
which a decision has not been reached, they shall be disposed of by the 
original officials (hombugydnin ALAEFT )) . 

Also, since it is difficult to apply [this ruling] to those retainers (gokenin 
f8lFe \.) [who are descendants] of original retainer-families (honshorydke 


2° Miura, op. cit., pp. 817-30. 

*1 Until Mrura’s study of the tokusei, Japanese scholars had directed their attention 
primarily to that article dealing with the sale of fiefs. This was due largely to the 
fact that this article was given the greatest attention in contemporary accounts and 
to the fact that the tokusei was not included in its entirety in any of the major 
collections of Kamakura military orders, which were: (1) Goseibai shikimoku tsuika 
fA i Mek AIBN, Gunsho ruija (Tokyd: Keizai Sha, 1904) 14.13-33 [hereafter 
cited as GR]; (2) Shinhen tsuika 3h#a3H Ml, ZGR 23B.1-69; and (3) Shin onshiki- 
moku AX A , ZGR 23B.70-80. The most complete version of the tokusei of 1297, 
and the one transleted in this paper, is taken from the Téji hydgd bunsho HixF Ay 
AME and reprinted in Miura, op. cit., pp. 770-71; a more abbreviated text of all 
three articles is to be found in Shin onshikimoku, ZGR 23B.77. Orders which are 
considered to be copies of Articles 2 and 3 appear in the Shinhen tsuika, but in both 
cases they are misdated; the first is under the date of Shéan 2 (1300), 7th moon, 10th 
day [ZGR 23B.14] and the second is dated Einin 3 (1295) [ibid., p. 12]. 
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AS ri BR) 1? such persons who have already lost an appeal (izen suteoki no 
esso WA aij S218 Zea) will be heard once more. 


Article 2. The Mortgage and Sale of Land (shichiken baibaichi koto @#F 

The sale of fiefs [resulting from threatened?] 1* foreclosures of mortgages has 
been a source of difficulty for retainers. Hereafter [such sales] shall be pro- 
hibited and those [fiefs] which have already been sold (kokyaku jj #)) shall 
be restored (rydsh6 {f{2£) to their original owners. 

However, [sales] which have been [confirmed] by a patent (ongebun #§) F 2 
or gechijs “FP 4n7k) [or?] which have been held (chigyd 4)47) for more 
than twenty years, regardless of whether they are public or private fiefs 
(koshi no ry6 ZS#1.52. GB ), shall not be altered now [by this order]. 

If anyone disobeys this order and [thereby] becomes a troublemaker, he 
shall be treated as a criminal. 

Regarding land which has been mortgaged to, and [then] bought by, a 
non-retainer (higokenin JERR) or commoner (bonge FL F), it shall 
become the possession of the seller (urinushi $=), even if the term (nenki 
4F96 ) [of th loan] has expired. 


Article 3. Loans (suiko }4H#) and Interest [payable in] Coins (risen 
Age) 24 

There are those who, in time of need and without due regard for ill- 
advised expenditures, have gotten into considerable trouble because of debts 
and particularly because of interest [payments] (rijun #il}f]) to rich [money- 
lenders]. Hereafter, [such debts] shall not be enforceable before the law (seibai 
ni oyobazu AR RAH). Even if [a creditor] claims that in spite of the fact 
that [his loan] was covered by a patent, [the loan] has not been paid, [said 
claim] will not be heard (sata no kagiri ni arazu JEYGtK IR). 

The giving of pledges at a pawnshop (kura ii) 1° is not prohibited.’* 


*2 The honshorydke were those retainers whose fiefs had been granted to them by 
one of the first three Minamoto shéguns or by Minamoto Yoritomo’s widow, Masako 


+8 This article seems to be directed at sales which arose out of nonpayment of loans, 
rather than at both sales and foreclosures. The use of the word kokyaku in the 
following sentence and the word urinushi in the final clause of the article seem to 
support this view. Such an interpretation is also given in Nihon keizaishi jiten 1.709. 
However, it is also of significance that an order of 1267 specifically prohibited both 
sales of fiefs and foreclosures of loans on fiefs; see below, p. 197. I am not absolutely 
certain that this order of 1297 did not prohibit foreclosures, as well as sales. 

24 Risen was used in contradistinction to rimai Fi\PK, which referred to interest 
payable in rice. 

15 Kura (now read kosd) also were known as dos6 +B (sometimes read as dozé, 
dogura, and tsuchikura). Cf. ibid. 2.1088, 1175 and 1182-83. 

+6“ Kanto yori Rokuhara ni okuraruru onkotogaki hd” WHRREABR SR 
@YE, dated Einin 5 (1297), 7th moon, 22nd day, in Téji hydgd bunsho and 
published in Mrura, op. cit., pp. 770-1. 
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This order was a highly significant development in the economic 
and legal history of Japan, and yet not one of the articles con- 
stituted a complete break with well-established legal practices or 
political policies. The first article, for example, was a continu- 
ation of a series of legal restrictions dating back to the Jéei shiki- 
moku SAKXA (Code of the Jéei Era) of 1232.17 In that code 
several sections were devoted to an attempt to relieve the higher 
courts of an excessive number of appeals. In Section 6 it was 
ruled that a decision made by a seignior (ryéshu #4) or a pro- 
vincial governor (kokushi H4™)) in connection with the manage- 
ment of his fief was not to become a subject of appeal to the 
courts of the military government. Furthermore, under no cir- 
cumstances was an appeal to be accepted unless the persons 
making the appeal had a letter of recommendation from his 
seignior (honsho kyojo #/T#AK) 2* Section 7 prohibited any 
suits involving claims against fiefs which had been granted by 
Minamoto Yoritomo, his sons, or his widow. Furthermore, a 
person who had lost a case in the higher courts was denied the 
right to resubmit his case.’ Section 8 ruled out all claims to a 
fief which were of more than twenty years standing, if the claim- 
ant had not been in possession of the land during this period— 
even though he might have been in possession of a patent (onge- 
bun) from the military government.” Section 36 made it an 
offense for any person to enter a suit based upon false claims.” 

Following the promulgation of the Jéei shikimoku, other orders 
were issued by the military government to limit the number of 
cases that might be referred to the higher courts. In 1258 it ruled 
that no suits would be heard which were based upon claims against 
fiefs granted prior to 1242, and in 1271 the date was moved up to 
1256. Two years later there was still another order, in this case 


7 The code is published under the title of Goseibai shikijs TRUSTE in GR 
14. 1-13; it appears in the Taxrmoro Seiichi eas M— ed. of Nihon keizai daiten 
(Tdky6, 1928) 1.405-19, and is translated by John Carey Haut in “ The Hojo Code of 
Judicature,” TASJ 34, Part 1. 

18 Goseibai shikijs, GR 14.2. A jits HUB or shugo had to have a kyojé from the 
Shégun if he wanted to go to the Imperial Court, just as a commoner had to have a 
kyoj6 from the seignor if he wanted to deal with the military government. 

1° Ibid., pp. 2-3. *Tbid., p. 8. *1 Ibid., p. 9. 
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prohibiting appeals of cases dealing with fiefs granted prior to 
1259. The Bakufu was troubled with a large number of requests 
for grants of land which arose out of the military campaigns of 
previous years. In 1294 it was forced to order that all cases in 
court, and those not yet ruled upon, originating from the second 
Mongolian invasion were not to be heard.” Thus the first article 
of the tokusei of 1297 was another effort to limit the number of 
cases brought before the higher courts. Yet this measure was 
far more restrictive, since it ruled out all appeals, except those 
already pending and except the one case permitted a descendant 
of an old retainer-family. 

The second article of the tokusei also followed a legal tradition 
of long standing. Quite early the military government took steps 
to prevent the transfer of fiefs to non-retainers or to commoners— 
persons over whom the military government had no direct author- 
ity. Section 25 of the Jéei shikimoku, promulgated sixty-five years 
before the tokusei order, stipulated that even a Court noble had 
to pay all public assessments and perform all personal services 
pertaining to land which had been transferred to him as a result 
of marriage to the daughter of a military retainer of the Bakufu. 
In like manner the Court ladies who resided at the Shégun’s palace 
(Kanté shiké no nyobé BASMEROKH) were enjoined not to 
neglect the taxes and duties of their fiefs.** In Section 48 of the 
same code the Bakufu definitely prohibited the sale of fiefs which 
had been granted by a Shégun in recognition of services performed 
by a retainer (onchi FAHb) 4 

In the year 1240 the military government was forced to take 
more stringent action in an effort to prevent the transfer of fiefs 
to non-retainers. The first step was a court decision to the effect 
that when a retainer > who had mortgaged a fief had paid back 
more than one half of the debt at the time of the expiration of 


°2 Miura, op. cit., pp. 813 and 829. 
*8 Goseibai shikijo, GR 14.7. As early as 1204 a fief had been granted to a Fujiwara 


lady who became the wife of the Shégun; Azwma kagami EF, Genkya 1 (1204), 


12th moon, 18th day, Zoku kokushi taiket (1903) 4.662. 
24 Goseibai shikijs, GR 14.11. Other fiefs were classed as private fiefs (shiryo Fl, fH ). 


*5 This referred to a retainer who held a goon fief, not to a holder of a shiryé fief. 
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the term of the loan, the term was to be readjusted. If, at the 
expiration of the extended term, the retainer had fully paid up his 
debt, the certificate of loan was to be returned to him. If, at the 
expiration of the original term of the loan, the retainer had not 
paid one half of the debt, the fief was to be granted to another 
person—but not to either the debtor or the creditor.” Another 
legal measure adopted at this time was designed to add to re- 
strictions made in Section 25 of the Jéei shikimoku; instead of 
insisting that Court ladies to whom fiefs (shoryé Tf) had been 
transferred should not neglect the assessments and duties, such 
transfers were strictly prohibited.*’ On the same day Section 48 
of the Jéei shikimoku was revised in order to check further the 
transfer of fiefs to non-retainers. In this case private fiefs (shiryd) 
were not to be sold to commoners (bonge), moneylenders (kashi- 
age fif_E) , or non-retainers (higokenin) , even if the person should 
hold the rank of samurai. In other words, onchi fiefs could not 
be sold at all and shiryé fiefs could be sold only to other 
retainers.”* 

Another order issued on this same day prohibited the appoint- 
ment of priests to the office of daikan {*’E, a local representative 
of the 7itd.”” It appears that many of the jit6 were appointing 
priests and merchants to take care of their financial affairs, and 
the military government felt that this situation made it easier 
for the retainers to become indebted to the moneylenders and to 
lose possession of their fiefs. 


26 Shinhen tsuika, En‘6 2 (1240), 4th moon, 20th day, ZGR 23B.12 and Goseibai 
shikimoku tsuika, En‘ 2 (1240), 4th moon, 20th day, GR 14.16. Cf. Mrura, op. cit., 
p. 807. 

27 Shinhen tsuika, En‘6 2 (1240), 5th moon, 25th day, ZGR 23B.68 and Goseibai 
shikimoku tsuika, En‘ 2 (1240), 5th moon, 25th day, GR 14.17. 

28 Shinhen tsuika, En‘ 2 (1240), 4th moon (sic), 25th day, ZGR 28B8 and 
Goseibai shikimoku tsuika, En‘6 2 (1240), 5th moon, 25th day, GR 14.17. By a 
decision, dated Bun‘ei 5 (1268), 2nd moon, 2nd day, a fief which was sold to a 
commoner was restored to the original owner; Shinhen tsuika, ZGR 23B.9. 

2° Shinhen tsuika, En‘O'2 (1240), 5th moon, 25th day, ZGR 28B.8. In the previous 
year, according to an item in the semi-official military chronicle of the period, it was 
made illegal for a priest (sanzd [lj ff), merchant (shdnin PAA), or moneylender 
(kashiage) to be appointed daikan of the jitd. See Azwma kagami, En‘d 1 (1239), 
9th moon, 11th day, Zoku kokushi taikei 5.168. 
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The year 1267 marks an important milestone in the legal at- 
tempts made by the govenment to prevent the transfer of fiefs to 
nonmilitary persons. An order of that year was phrased in words 
that were similar in many respects to those of the second article 
of the tokusei of 1297, and for this reason some scholars are prone 
to think of the former as being the first tokusei, in the medieval 
sense of the word. It reads: 


Some retainers are in despair because they have sold or mortgaged their fiefs. 
Hereafter, the sale or foreclosure (irenagare A Ye) of any fief, whether it be a 
public (goon 7 PA) or private (shiryd) fief, is strictly forbidden. The prin- 
cipal (hommono Ay) [however] shall be paid back. This decision does not 
apply (shisai ni oyobazu AX e-F-#M) to non-retainers, since they were included 
in the order of the En‘o era (1239-1240) .8° 


By the order of 1240 only shiry6é fiefs could be sold to other 
retainers, but now all sales and foreclosures were forbidden. Ten 
days later this law was revised: 


Original owners (honnushi AL = ) of fiefs, the [present possessor’s] title to 
which is authorized by an official patent (ongechi #4) P41 or ongebun) , are 
prohibited from making trouble [by insisting upon the return of the land in 
accordance with the order issued ten days earlier?], regardless of whether the 
term [of the loan] is about to expire or not. Fiefs, the [present possessor’s] title 
to which is not authorized by an official patent, shall be returned to the 
original owner after a period of twenty years has elapsed and the principal [of 
the loan] paid.?+ 


This revision undoubtedly was deemed necessary when it was 
found that buyers of land were being dispossessed, even though 
their purchases, or loans, had been officially approved. But there 
must also have been considerable pressure from creditors, for the 
severity of the original order was reduced by the addition, in the 
revised order, of the requirement that the original owner must not 
only pay the principal of the loan but wait until twenty years 
had elapsed. Miura, concludes that the government, in the ten- 


°° Goseibai shikimoku tsuika, Bun‘ei 4 (1267), 12th moon, 16th day, GR 14.23 and 
Shinhen tsuika, ZGR, 23B.18. The last sentence undoubtedly refers to the order of 
En‘6 2 (1240), 5th moon, 25th day, cited in note 28. 

51 Shinhen tsuika Bun‘ei 4 (1267), 12th moon, 26th day, ZGR 23B.8. 


16 
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day interim, had decided to give greater consideration to creditors’ 
claims.*’ Finally the original order of 1267 was cancelled in 1270.** 

In 1273 the military government reverted to the policy of pre- 
venting the transfer of fiefs to non-retainers: 


In regard to fiefs which already have been mortgaged, whether by shichiken 
WA or mijicht FA ,** the creditors’ (zeninushi $¥=— ) claims are cancelled, 
even though the principal [of the loan] has not been paid; and the original 
owner shall regain full title to the fief. In case the transaction was sanctioned 
by an official patent, [said transaction] is not to be affected by this order. 
However, suits regarding the validity of patents granted prior to 1257 shall 
not be prohibited. Land which has been mortgaged shall be returned [to the 
original owner] after the end of this year.*® 


In 1267 the sale or foreclosure of a fief was strictly prohibited, 
whereas in this case fiefs which had been mortgaged were to be 
returned to their original owners, even though the principal of 
the loan had not been paid.** Both of these orders are direct 


8° Miura, op. cit., p. 796. 

*8 Shinhen tsuika, Bun‘ei 7 (1270), 5th moon, 9th day, ZGR 23B.138. This also 
cancelled an order issued in the previous year which read: “A holder of a fief, 
whether it be public or private, who passes over his descendants to will [said fief] to 
other persons does a very improper thing, even though well intended. Hereafter, 
land so [transferred] is to be considered wayochi Fn Sh Hh (land the title to which 
has been obtained by private agreement and is, therefore, not legal). However, land 
which has been cultivated over a period of years by the same family or by friends 
and their sons shall not be affected by [this law]. Jbid., Bun‘ei 6 (1269), 5th moon, 
9th day, ZGR 23B.65 and Goseibai shikimoku tsuika, GR 14.28. 

**The term shichiken seems to have been applied to all contracts involving loans 
secured by- pledges. There were several types of shichiken, one being the mijichi 
(literally “seen pledge ”), which was a pledge that was merely “seen” by the creditor 
and not actually held by him pending payment of the loan. There was also the 
irejichi AJQ , which was a pledge that was placed in the hands of the creditor. Cf. 
Kosata, Nihon kahei ryitsishi, p. 26; Mriura, op. cit., p. 797 and Nihon keizaishi 
jiten, pp. 707, 709, 1520, and 1556. 

35 Shinhen tsuika, Bun‘ei 10 (1273), 7th moon, 12th day, ZGR 23B.13. 

°°Tn spite of the laws against the sale of fiefs and in spite of the cancellation in 
1273 of existing mortgages, it appears that many fiefs were continuing to pass into 
the hands of non-retainers, as is shown by the following ruling of 1284: ‘“ Whether a 
retainer has sold his fief, or mortgaged it, or had rights thereto transferred by private 
agreement to another party, it is ruled that the descendants of said retainers shall 
be charged with all the assessments and duties [of the fief], even though the details 
fof the transaction] may be recorded. The yearly taxes shall be paid in full [by said 
descendants]; Shinhen tsuika, Kéan 7 (1284), 5th moon, 20th day, ZGR 23B.66. In 
making the retainers and their descendants responsible for all taxes and services 
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antecedents of Article 2 of the tokusei of 1297, which not only 
prohibited the sale of fiefs but required the return of fiefs that 
had already been sold, with some exceptions, to their original 
owners without repayment of the sale price. 

Article 3 of the tokusei of 1297, which ruled out legal action 
against debtors for nonpayment of personal loans (except those 
made by pawnshops) , was the most radical development. How- 
ever, as early as 1226 the military government at Kamakura had 
restricted the profits of creditors by ordering that interest on loans 
should not be at a rate higher than fifty per cent per year. In 
case a higher rate of interest was charged, the debt was to be 
cancelled.** It appears that creditors were attempting to avoid 
these restrictions by extending the term of the loan, for in 1250 
the government ordered that even if the term of the loan was 
extended the interest was not to exceed an amount equal to the 
principal.** By a court decision of 1279 we know that the govern- 
ment was continuing to enforce such limitations upon the profits 
of the moneylenders; it was ruled in this decision that the claims 
of the creditor were not upheld because the interest had reached 
a figure higher than the principal of the loan.*® Yet the third 
clause of the tokusei constituted a far greater check upon the 
profits and contractual rights of moneylenders. 

Although not one of the articles in the tokusei represented a 
complete break with traditional practices, the order in toto con- 
stituted the most drastic legal effort ever made by the military 
government of Japan to bolster the economic position of its re- 
tainers at the expense of the rising merchant class. The sale of 
fiefs had already been greatly restricted and even completely pro- 
hibited for a time, but the tokusei of 1297 not only prohibited all 
sales but ordered all fiefs which had been sold to be returned to 
their original owners—unless the sale had been officially approved 


pertaining to their fiefs, the government undoubtedly intended not only to protect 
its income but to discourage further transfer of fiefs. 

87 Shinhen tsuika, Karoku 2 (1226), 1st moon, 26th day, ZGR 23B.10-11; 10-11; 
Miura, op. cit., p. 815. 

88 Shinhen tsuika, ZGR 23B.11. The order here is undated, but it is reprinted in 
Miura, op. cit., pp. 815-16, where it is stated that it was issued in Kenchd 2 (1250). 

8° Shinhen tsuika, Koan 2 (1279), 11th moon, 30th day, ZGR 23B.13-14. 
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or unless it had been of more than twenty years standing. The 
tokusei cancelled, apparently for the first time, all personal loans 
except those secured by pledges. Such a cancellation was a far 
cry from the previous attempts to restrict the usurious operations 
of moneylenders. But an even more startling aspect of the order 
was its application to loans made to any person—not just to 
military retainers.*° It was this feature of the tokuse: which, in 
the fifteenth century, made it such a popular slogan for peasant 
uprisings. 

The last clause of the third article is of special interest to the 
historian: the exception made for loans secured by pledges. This 
exception is an indication of the importance of the early Japanese 
pawnshops (dos6 or kura). Prior to the twelfth century loans 
secured by pledges were made primarily by the government and by 
temples and shrines, but in the Kamakura era the pawn business 
emerged as an independent enterprise. During the thirteenth 
century these pawnshops became so numerous and prosperous 
that the taxes levied on them by the military government be- 
came, by the end of the century, an important source of revenue.** 
It was probably a reluctance on the part of the government to 
endanger this source of revenue that accounted in large measure 
for the decision to respect all loans secured by pledges. 

The last two clauses of the tokusei, therefore, caused a great 
upheaval in the Japanese economic world. They were designed to 
force non-retainers to restore purchased and foreclosed fiefs to the 
original retainers and in general to alleviate the economic distress 
of the military retainers. The merchants were hard hit by these 
measures and they immediately took steps to evade the effects 
of the tokusei. Many resorted to legal action and consequently 
a large number of legal controversies arose to plague the govern- 
ment. For example, the term “ original owner ” became a matter 
of dispute when fiefs had changed hands more than once.** Also 


4° Miura, op. cit., pp. 778-79. 

“ Oxuno, “ Muromachi jidai ni okeru dosd no kenkyi,” pp. 974-1025. One article 
of the Kemmu shikimoku 4036 BERK BEE (GR 14.85), which was formulated 
thirty-nine years later, advocated that the establishment of dosé be encouraged, since 
they provided financial essistance for the peasantry, as well as for the nobility. 

*? MIvRA, op. cit., p. 73%. 
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many persons in reclaiming their fiefs took possession without 
waiting for official orders. Eventually the military government 
was forced to revise and reinterpret the original order. 
Concerning the prohibition of the sale of fiefs, three decisions 
by the judicial court (hydjosha *FIEA) are significant: 
(1) Regarding the handing over of a fief to a manager (uwkedokoro ii5 fff ) : 


Since [such arrangements] are not different from sales (kokyaku), such 
cases shall not be heard.*® 


Quite early, officials, known as shékan E-’H and azukaridokoro 
fA, were appointed by an overlord (honsho 4%) to represent 
him at a given manor (shéen #£Bi). But eventually many of the 
overlords agreed to give full responsibility for management of the 
manors to persons called wkedokoro in return for guarantees that 
the fixed yearly assessments would be paid to the overlord. In 
case the yearly assessments were not submitted, the agreement 
was subject to cancellation. But under the increased economic 
pressure, the overlords lost much of their independence in these 
arrangements and, as is shown by this decision, many agreements 
were tantamount to transfer of title.“ The military government, 
therefore, adopted this measure to prevent the virtual transfer of 
fiefs to non-retainers by such means. The decision was revised 
later, however, in order to make exception for those wkedokoro 
agreements which had been made prior to 1221 or which had been 
authorized by the Shégun.** 

(2) Regarding the sale of land: Persons are claiming that court decisions 
ordering unharvested crops (sakumé #£3) and money gained from the sale 
of goods produced on the fief (chokusen { $%)** returned [to the original 
owner] are not being respected. Unharvested crops are to be returned [to the 
original owner] in accordance with the previous order (gechij6). The money, 


as in the case of debts (oimono 4p), is not to be paid back. 
Also, in regard to land which has been transferred to another person to be 


43 Shinhen tsuika, ZGR 23B.9. 

“4 Cf. “ Ukedokoro no kenkyi” in Yasurro Kokuji ARB. Kokushi sdsetsu 
[ig SEs BE (Tokyé: Yoshikawa, 1921), pp. 179-98 and Nihon keizaishi jiten 1.790. 

45 Shinhen tsuika, Einin 7 (1299), 7th moon, 2nd day, ZGR 23B.10. 

46T have been unable to determine the meaning of chokusen, but it appears fre- 
quently in the laws of the period and seems to refer to money that has been gained 
from the sale of goods produced on a fief. 
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cultivated for one year (ichinen sakuchi —4¢/E Hp) .*7 those [transactions] 
sanctioned by the court shall be upheld. 

Also, the rice, money, etc. [derived from] land which has been mortgaged 
and [then] sold shall revert to the buyer (kainushi FR =~) .48 


The tokusei ordered that fiefs which had been sold be returned to 
the original owner, but no rules were laid down concerning the 
disposition of current crops or money which, if the word chokusen 
is properly interpreted, were gained from the sale of goods pro- 
duced on the fief. By this decision the former was turned over to 
the original owner, whereas the latter was left in the hands of 
the buyer. 


(3) Regarding the sale and purchase of personal property (baibai mono- 
choku $% iH): It is difficult to place [such transactions] in the category 
of debts. Therefore, they shall be binding.*® 


Although the government had nullified sales and personal loans, 
with certain exceptions, it did not go so far as to order the 
invalidation of sales of personal property. The fact that this 
decision was deemed necessary shows what an economic distur- 
bance was caused by the tokusez. 

In connection with the mortgaging of fiefs two important de- 
cisions were handed down: 


(1) Regarding honsengaeshi AL$¥jK, honsengaesazu ARK and nensaku 
4E-ff£ : °° [The land] is to be returned [to the original owner] upon payment 


‘7 This presumably is one more type of arrangement designed to provide security 
for a loan. 

48 Shinhen tsuika, Einin 5 (1297), 6th moon, Ist day, ZGR 23B.9. 

“° Ibid. Miura, op. cit., p. 779. 

5° A honsengaishi transaction was one standing midway between a sale in per- 
petuity and a mortgage. That is, land was transferred to a creditor but the original 
owner had the right to regain possession by paying back the principal of the loan, 
sometimes within, or after, a fixed period of time. Such transactions probably arose 
from efforts by creditors to gain greater security for their loans. There were four types 
of honsengaeshi: (1) those without a time limit—the original owner could regain 
possession whenever he repaid the principal of the loan; (2) those in which the right 
to regain possession was limited to a fixed period of time—if the principal was not 
repaid within that period, the creditor gained an unencumbered title to the land; (3) 
those in which the original owner could not regain possession, by repaying the prin- 
cipal, until a fixed period of time had elapsed; and (4) those in which the original 
owner regained possession after the creditor had obtained enough return from the land 
to pay in full the principal and interest on the loan. See Nihon keizaishi jiten 2.1520-21. 
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of the principal (honsen Ax ZF) , regardless of whether or not the term [of the 
loan] is about to expire.>* 

(2) Regarding mortgaged lands and the unharvested crops thereof: It is 
reported that [creditors] are forcing the cultivation (oshisaku f/E) of fiefs 
before the principal [of the loan made against the fief] has been paid off or 
that, even though the principal has been paid off, they have not returned the 
fief [to the original owner] and are forcing the cultivation of the land. Both 
[types of action] are highly improper. However, before the original owner [of 
the fief] has paid off the principal, the unharvested crops shall become the 
possession of the original owner, even though the creditor has cultivated [the 
fields].5? 


By these decisions it is clear that the military government had 
no intention of preventing the mortgaging, or temporary transfer, 
of fiefs as security for loans; it wished to prevent permanent 
alienation of fiefs. Although only a few months had elapsed since 
the granting of the tokusei, apparently the government already 
was aware that the destruction of the retainers’ credit might well 
offset the assistance provided by the return of their fiefs and the 
cancellation of their personal debts. Thus, the government, in 
these decisions, was careful to support the creditors’ rights until 
the principal of the loan was paid. 

Finally, the cancellation of personal loans gave rise to two 
significant decisions: 


(1) Regarding [bills of] exchange (kaesen #§$%): As usual [such trans- 
actions] shall be binding. However, the charging of interest (ribun #ij4>) 
will not be approved, even if such charges are recorded on the document. 
The [full] amount of the bill shall be paid.®* 


The bill of exchange (saifu #J##)** came into existence during 


The honsengaesazu probably was identical with the third type of honsengaeshi, but I 
have not been able to identify the term exactly. The nensaku “Ff, also called 
nenkiuri se and nensakuuri SEALER , was identical with the fourth type of 
honsengaeshi, Ibid. 2.1271 and Hosoxawa Kameichi $4)\|Maifi, Nihon héseishi 
taiko KAM (Tokys, 1940), p. 176. 

51 Shinhen tsuika, ZGR 23B.10. 

52 Ibid., Einin 5 (1297), 8th moon, 10th day, ZGR 23B.14. Closely related to these 
two decisions was one relative to the pledging of persons as security for loans: 
“ Mijichi pledges [of persons] shall not be considered binding; whereas, irejichi pledges 
shall be handled in accordance with the contracts:” Ibid., Einin 5 (1297), 6th moon, 
Ist day, ZGR 23B.17. See note 34. 

53 Ibid., ZGR 23B.10. 

54 Rice exchanged by means of a bill was called kawashimai FEK , whereas copper 
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the Kamakura era for effecting payments between Buddhist tem- 
ples and their branches and also for transmitting funds between 
the military capital at Kamakura and the Imperial capital at 
Kyédto.* Such a long period of time generally elapsed from the 
time a bill was drawn until it was paid that interest came to be 
charged for this intervening period. The military government 
held the bills of exchange binding but ruled out interest.*’ 


(2) Regarding loans and deposits of personal property (karimono fff and 
azukarimono jy): It is difficult to classify [such transactions] as debts 
(otmono) ; therefore, they shall be held binding.®® 


The cancellation of a large number of land sales, as well as per- 
sonal loans, was serious enough without adding the further con- 
fusion that would arise out of invalidating all loans and deposits 
of personal property. Again the necessity of such a decision is 
indicative of the great impact made by the tokusei upon the 
Japanese economy. 

In addition to seeking legal loopholes for avoiding the effect of 
the tokusei, buyers and moneylenders took to writing clauses into 
their new contracts to protect their contractual rights against 
governmental cancellations. For example, one deed of 1297 con- 
tains the clause: “If it is ruled that [land] is to be returned to 
the original owners, the sale price is to be refunded [to the 
‘buyer].” °° But the tokusez had brought such serious losses to the 
merchants that those with any capital became extremely nervous 


coins so exchanged were designated by the word kaesen (sometimes read kaezeni, 
kansen or kawashi); Nihon keizaishi jiten 1.288-89 and 219-20. 

55 Toyopa Takeshi £4 fA BK, “Chisei no kawase ” IP PLODFS HF, Shakai keizaishi 
gaku 6.No.10 (February, 1937) .72. 

°° Nihon keizaishi jiten 1.289. The practice continued down into the sixteenth 
century, for a tokusei of 1520 did not affect bills of exchange which did not bear 
interest charges; see Toyopa, op. cit., p. 91. 

57 Another decision was handed down in 1297 which read as follows: “ Regarding 
[bills of] exchange, interest charges shall be binding, in accordance with the terms 
of the document ”; Shinhen tsuika, Einin 5 (1297), ZGR 23B.10. The exact date of the 
decision is not indicated, but Mrura, op. cit., pp. 777-78, concludes that it was made 
prior to the 6th moon. 

58 Shinhen tsuika, ZGR 23B.10. 

°° Zoku hokan shi PAW HE. quoted in Mrura, op. cit., p. 783. 
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about making loans—particularly to the military. Consequently, 
the resulting tightness of money was a source of concern for the 
military retainers themselves. The loss of credit was beginning 
to offset whatever advantage they had received from the tokusei.° 
Thus in 1298, slightly less than one year after the tokusei was 
granted, the last two articles of the order were rescinded: 

(1) Regarding the mortgage and sale of land: An order was issued re- 
quiring that fiefs, whether they were public or private, be returned to their 
original owners, except those officially approved (ongebun or gechijo) and 
those of more than twenty years standing. Until now there has been no 


change. But hereafter it is ordered that [such transfers] shall not be prohibited 
and that, as formerly, [suits involving the same] shall be heard.** 


(2) Regarding interest-bearing loans: Although it was previously ordered 
that [cases involving such] were not to be heard, hereafter the law shall be 
as formerly.®? 


Even after the two most restrictive articles of the tokusei had 
been rescinded, clauses continued to be inserted into deeds and 
mortgages to prevent the destruction of the creditors’ contractual 
rights by future tokusei. In a deed of 1303 there is the clause: 

Although a tokusei (in this case called an onshikijo #MsX—F) may be 
granted by the military or the nobility there shall be no disputes . . . regarding 
[the title to] this field. And if for some reason there should be difficulties, the 
matter shall be submitted jointly for court action. Also, if this agreement 
should be nullified, the purchase price shall, by all means, be paid back 
immediately to the purchaser.®? 


The granting of the tokusei of 1297 was a significant event in 
the economic history of Japan. The military government by this 
means made a positive, though futile, effort to save its retainers 
from economic ruin. But in the face of an expanding exchange 
economy the warriors, who were supported by fixed incomes from 
land, could gain no permanent or substantial economic assistance 
from the cancellation of their debts or the return of their fiefs. 


°° Tbid., p. 785. 

°1 Shinhen tsuika, Einin 6 (1928), 2nd moon, 28th day, ZGR 23B.14-15. 

°° Ibid., ZGR 23B.12. 

° Kanjuji monjo (EF 3C FE, quoted in Mrura, op. cit., pp. 788-89. These 
clauses, called tokusei bunshd 3CEE or tokusei mongon 3CH . continued to appear 
down to the end of the Kamakura era—in spite of the fact that apparently no other 
tokusei were granted during that period; ibid., p. 985. 
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In fact the tokusei apparently proved to the government that 
such disregard of creditors’ rights was highly detrimental to its 
own interests, for not until the fifteenth century did it venture 
again to order such wholesale cancellation of sales and debts,* 
and then tokusei were not granted voluntarily to help military 
retainers, but involuntarily to meet the demands of peasant 
mobs.” 


°* According to the Kokushi daijiten fig SB BEL, tokusei orders were also granted 
in 1300 and 1309. Mrura writes that he inquired about this statement of the com- 
pilers of the dictionary, and he found that their conclusion, for the tokusei of 1300, 
was based upon orders appearing in the Shinhen tsuika and that for the tokusei of 
1809 the reference had been lost. Miura, op. cit., p. 789, shows that the two orders 
in the Shinhen tsuika [Shodan 2 (1800), 7th moon, 10th day and Shéan 2 (1300), 
7th moon, 5th day, ZGR, 23B.14] were similar to the tokusei of 1297 and that, there- 
fore, they were probably misdated. 

°5 The tokusei of the Ashikaga era have been studied by Miura Hiroyuki in Zoku 
héseishi no kenkya (Téokyé: Iwanami Shoten, 1925), pp. 1203-49. The peasant 
uprisings, with which the tokusei were closely asociated, have been the subject of 
three studies by Nakamura Yoshiharu ryt Wie: (1) “Shoki no tsuchi ikki” 
ADI DO -—#RK. Shakai. keizai shigaku 2. No. 10 (January, 1933) .1009-64; (2) 
“Onin izen no tsuchi ikki” FEL UBIO +—#, Tohoku Teikoku Daigaku 
hobungakubu kinen ronsha SAG BAAS AB aE rims; and (3) “Onin 
bummei nenkan no tsuchi ikki” }R@{= 4c HA 4F[R] D --—-#®K, SZ 45, No. 6 (June, 
1934) .671-707; No. 7 (July, 1984) 830-60; and No. 8 (August, 1934) .964-93. 




















A NOTE ON HUANG TUNG ## AND TZU-WU #5 
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After the premature death of his eldest son and heir apparent 
T‘ung # , better known by his canonization “ Crown Prince Chao- 
ming ” WAKF ,* Hstao Yen MRT, later canonized as Wu huang- 
ti Rf and designated as Kao-tsu MMH of the Liang # dynasty, 
nominated his third son Kang #4 as his heir apparent.’ This 
happened in 531 A.D. In the following year Hstao Yen en- 
feoffed Ta-hsin Kt, a son of Kang, as Duke of Tang-yang 
BBE 


[General note on editions: Unless otherwise indicated, all references are to the 
Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an for literary texts and to the Pai-na-pén for historical texts.] 

* Born (Liang shu 8.1a) September 28-October 27, 501 A.D. (Chung-hsing 1, 9th 
moon), Hstao Tung died (ibid. 3.13a, 4.2a, 8.6b), May 7, 581 A.D. (Chung-ta-t‘ung 
3, 4th moon, chi-ssii day) aetatis 31 (—=-f-—; ibid. 8.6b). Hstao T‘ung compiled 
three anthologies: Wén-hsiian 4a, Chéng-hsii JIEJ¥. and Wén-chang ying-hua 
KBR (ibid. 8.9a), of which only the first survives. 

? Kang was a “true” younger brother of T‘ung (ibid. 4.1a). Hstao Yen had eight 
sons born of six wives; of these the first (T‘ung), the third (Kang), and the fifth 
(Hsii #4) were born of the kuei-pin, née T1nG THAR (ibid. 29.1a and 5a). 

Kang was nominated Crown Prince on June 27, 531 A.D. (ibid. 4.2a) and was 
formally installed on August 5th of the same year (ibid. 3.132 and 4.2b). He eventu- 
ally ascended the Liang throne; he was canonized as Chien-wén huang-ti fifi ac £2 ig 
with the temple designation T‘ai-tsung A$. 

*We find (ibid. 44.1b): PARIGM4USRHSEGSL.B—FRABA. 
However, we find in 3.14b: (*'7¢3i§ VO4E FE 1E A FUR SRAKES AR 
BG =F . That is, it was on January 27, 532 A.D., that Ta-ch‘i, the heir presumptive to 
the Liang throne, was enfeoffed Prince of Hsiian-ch‘éng-chiin. (In 8.9b it is said that 
Ta-ch‘i was enfeoffed in the preceding year. One would like to take —=4f- here as an 
error for P44E. Usually more credence is given to the chronology of the chi section 
than to that of the chuan section; as a matter of fact, the chronology in 2.9b is 
unreliable—we are told that he, born on June 11, 523 A.D. [P‘u-t‘ung 4, 2nd moon, 
ting-yu] and killed sometime between September 16 and October 14 of 551 A.D. 
[Ta-pao 2, 8th moon], reached the age of 28.) This Ta-ch‘i was one of the twelve 
“recorded” male progeny born of the ten “recorded” wives of Hstao Kang. (For 
Ta-ch‘i see ibid. 8.9a-10a, and for his one brother and ten half brothers see ibid. 
44.la-7b; whatever other sons Hstao Kang had are not recorded in the Liang shu, 
which in fact states [44.1b] that the remaining sons are not recorded). It is not 
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It was probably in 532 A. D. that Hstao Kang wrote the 
memorial to the throne, occupied by his father Yen, in behalf of 
his son (Yen’s grandson) Ta-hsin, declining, pro forma, the honor 
of enfeoffment as Duke of Tang-yang. The bulk of the text of 
this memorial, #FAKUORBBWLE, seems to have disappeared. 
Thanks to I-wén lei-chii B3ICHFR 51.21b, (and thence Ch‘iian- 
Liang-wén #3 9.8a) we are acquainted with a few lines in it: 


Hi th -Z REAR Se BZ HY 

PS RAE RF Bs St 

iB PS Hk: 
RFA 
AS 
RE & 


To pry into the hidden allusions, let us first consult Hou-Han 
shu “ lieh-chuan ” 51.30b-31a (Wane Hsien-ch‘ien’s Hou-Han shu 
chi-chieh 61.19b): “[Huane] Wan 88 (tzi: Tzii-yen FR) be- 
came fatherless while a child. He was precocious. While his 
grandfather [Huanc] Ch‘iung #8 ¢ was still serving as Governor of 
Wei-chiin £88 there was a solar eclipse [in Wei-chiin] in the first 
month of Chien-ho 1 (February 18th-March 19th, 147 A.D.); 
but it was not seen in the capital.’ Ch‘iung reported it to the 
throne. The empress-dowager requested that she be informed of 
the actual degree of the eclipse. Trying as hard as he could to 


probable that Ta-hsin’s enfeoffment took place before that of Ta-ch‘i, who was the 
heir presumptive to the throne. Most likely his enfeoffment was synchronized with 
Ta-ch‘i’s, which occurred on January 27, 582 A.D. In fact, it is said (ébid. 44.1b) 
that Ta-hsin became Duke of Tang-yang in 532. If so, the memorial (see the following 
paragraph) which his father wrote in his behalf must have been penned about that time. 

* Biography in Hou-Han shu 61.20b-30b (Hou-Han-shu chi-chieh 61.13b-19b). Cf. 
fol. 25b (Hou-Han-shu chi-chieh fol. 16b) for his governorship of Wei-chiin. 

® Actually the eclipse occurred on the first day of the month, i.e., on February 18, 
141 A.D.; cf. Hou-Han shu 7.2b (Hou-Han shu chi-chiech 7.2a). The account given by 
Sst-ma Piao in Hsii-Han shu as we have it in Hou-Han shu chih 18.11b-12a (Hou-Han- 
shu chi-chieh chih 18.7a) is more specific. After stating that the solar eclipse occurred 
on February 18, 141 A.D., the passage says that the eclipse covered three degrees in 
Ying a (Marka and Pegasi), that while the Court astrologer did not detect the 
phenomenon, provincial officials reported it, and that the empress-dowager, née LIAN, 
was acting as regent at that time. See note 6. 
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satisfy her, Ch‘iung simply could not think of any fitting com- 
parison. Wan, seven years old, happened to be in his presence; 
he said, ‘Why not “The uneclipsed portion of the sun is just 
like a new moon” ?’ Greatly amazed, Ch‘iung used those words 
in his reply to the throne and [thenceforth] dearly loved him.” 

A substantially similar story is told in the Hsii-Han-shu i 
of Sst-ma Piao *45%2Z as quoted in TPYL,° but the story from 
the “ Han shu ”* quoted in the same 7'PYL varies in many de- 
tails, especially as to the age of the precocious child. 

Now there is some confusion somewhere. For as far as the 
records go, it was not Huane Wan but his great-grandfather 
Hsiang # (Hsiang was Ch‘iung’s father *) who went under the 
name %#. Hou-Han shu 80A.16b (Hou-Han shu chi-chieh 80A. 
10a) states that Huane Hsiang was a precocious child who had 
earned the appellation K FSi WH, “Master Huanc of 
Chiang-hsia, Peerless in the Empire.”* The possibility is not 


°TPYL 384.2b. This account varies from the Hou-Han shu story only in one 
minor detail: Huana Wan is made a double orphan. The empress-dowager, née 
LIANG BIR , who was acting as regent (see note 5), was consort of the emperor 
Shun-ti MMB#F (cf. Hou-Han shu 10B.4b-7a). The new emperor, later canonized as 
Huan-ti aH. had ascended the throne in the previous year, 146 A.D., aetatis 15 
(ibid. 7.1b). 

™TPYL 4.4b. The “Han shu” here cannot be the history compiled by Pan Ku; 
either it must be an error for Hou-Han shu or it must refer to one of the numerous 
histories of the Later Han dynasty, of which only fragments exist (such as the 
history by Hsten Ch‘éng #417, etc.) The story varies considerably from the Hsii- 
Han shu and Hou-Han shu version. Here the governor in the predicament is 1~t 
Hvuane Ch‘iung but Huane Hsiang 4, who is said to be the “grandfather” of 
Hvuane Wan; moreover, Wan was six years old at the time of the solar eclipse, which, 
furthermore, is not specified by any date. Finally, it is not the empress-dowager but 
the emperor himself who wanted a detailed report. 

We may be allowed to consider this version of the story as entirely unsatisfactory 
and to throw it overboard. 

8 See Hou-Han shu 80A.18b (Hou-Han-shu chi-chieh 80A.11b); 61.20b (Hou-Han- 
shu chi-chieh 61.18b) . 

® Tung-kuan Han-chi RA (quoted in TPYL $84.4a) gives a slightly different 
designation with H for SK and #H for Bf: “Huane Hsiang of Chiang-hsia, 
Peerless under the Sun.” On the other hand, the Tung-kuan Han-chi in the Wu-ying- 
tien edition (or the Hu-pei hsien-chéng i-shu edition, which is reproduced from that 
edition by photolithography) 19.10b gives two other variant designations, the first 
retaining f, “Master Huane of Chiang-hsia, Peerless under the Sun,” and the 
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excluded that the appellation, first applied to the precocious great- 
grandfather, may have stuck to the family, eventually to be taken 
up by the equally precocious great-grandson. But the written 
record we have now shows that the ready answer was made by 
Huane Wan and the appellation “Master Huanc” if was 
applied to his great-grandfather Huane Hsiang. We are not cer- 
tain whether Hs1ao Kang, when he wrote 4H #2 ft. S302 #, 
was wilfully or ignorantly telescoping; it is, also, not impossible 
that he had access to some literary relics, no longer extant, which 
designated Huane Wan as “ Master Huana.” At any rate, the 
line means something like, “I have never answered, as Master 
Huang once did, ‘ The uneclipsed portion of the sun is...” 

The second half of the first couplet, {RARE ZF 
refers to a son of YANG Hsiung H#. TPYL 385.5b quotes from a 
biography of Liv Hsiang, #9I&) 34% °° : “ Yanc Hsin ff, tzid: Tzi- 
wu +55, the second son of YaNc Hsiung," was precocious. About 
to calculate ‘* (the permutation scheme of) his T“ai-hsiian ching 
AX *K , Hsiung was nonplused; Tzii-wu told him to manipulate 
with the number nine, and so he succeeded in his attempt. 


second with JK, “ Peerless in the Empire.” We may take the Hou-Han shu appellation 
as a telescopic version of these two designations. 

2° Kuer Fu FEF in his “ Note on Caine Ku’s Epitaph” $28 fE)RR (cf. Chin-shih 
ts‘ui-pien A Ke 10.9b) quotes this passage and suggests that Liu Hsiang pieh- 
chuan may be an error for Yang Hsiung pieh-chuan; he makes the same suggestion in 
his Shuo-wén chieh-tzii i-chéng RCH See. s.v. BR (cf. Shuo-wén chieh-tzit 
ku-lin 12B.5680b). The fact is that the entire story is concerned with Yane Hsiung and 
not with Liu Hsiang. (When Cuanc Chu elit in his Shu-tien 4) HL , [1876 ed.] 
2.13b quotes the passage from the Liu Hsiang pieh-lu $4, he is breaking three Sino- 
logical commandments: he is unkind in that he does not refer to TPYL; he is in- 
correct in that he distorts {4 into By. and he is uncritical in that he blindly accepts 
the erroneous title.) 

For Yano Hsiung, 53 B.C.-18 A.D., see Han shu 87A and 87B; he died in 
T‘ien-féng KB 5, aetatis 71 (ibid. 87B.17a). The family name of Yane Hsiung 
is usually written #, but # cannot be considered as a downright error, for Han 
writers seem to have used both characters indiscriminately; cf. Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 
10.9b (Kuer Fu) and 10.9a (Wu I Th fe). For the partisans of B, see ibid. 10.6b 
(Chin-shih ts‘un 4>70 FF). 

12 The reading 44 (given in the Pao edition fi} AS of the TPYL 385.5b) seems to 
yield better sense than 4 

1° Tai-hsiian ching has 9x9 ='81 tetragrams in contrast to Chou-i, which has 
8x8 = 64 hexagrams. 
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Later on Hsiung was trying to give his version ** of the Chou-i 
line 4&2 {9 %##; *° he had no luck although he spent a whole day on 
it. Tzii-wu, however, said to him, ‘Sir, why don’t you say 


Fay A BE a 29916 


This Tzii-wu must be the same boy as the one over whom YANG 
Hsiung lamented in Fa-yen 5.3b. “'T‘ung-wu (Boy Wu) of our 
house burgeoned but did not sprout! At the age of nine, he 
participated in the composition of my T“ai-hsiian ching.” * 


14 $F is to be read $e. 

15 Hexagram 34, FHt (Chou-i 4.4b)—“the ram butting against the fence” 
(Leccr in The Sacred Books of the East [SBE] 16.130) . 

16“ With a halbert on the shoulder, one strides into the bush.” 

17 FAFL KIC is to be read FAIRY A, as in Hua-yang-kuo chih BEB 
12.7a (Kuang Han Wei ts‘ung-shu ed.), where we read that Yana Wu was a pre- 
cociously erudite boy. -GBETA K 3C,ILBEAE. “At the age of seven he par- 
ticipated in the composition of his father’s T“ai-hsiian ching; he died at the age of 
nine.” (In the text in the Lung-hsi ching-shé ts‘ung-shu ed. HERA 12.7a, the 
boy’s name is given as BE and JU is printed instead of &, which is a Ch‘ing 
taboo. AK is omitted in Hua-yang-kuo chih 12.7.) 

The commentator Li Kuei Zé iff, says that T‘ung-wu was Yanea Hsiung’s son and 
explains Bhan wa as an allusion to wimnrys. an expression Confucius used 
when he was lamenting over his favorite disciple Yen Yiian (cf. James Leccr, The 
Chinese Classics 1.223). 

Li Kuei seems to imply that Yana Hsiung was comparing himself with Con- 
fucius and T‘ung-wu with Yen Yiian, with whom Confucius discussed the Chou-i 
(perhaps in allusion to Confucius’ saying in Chou-i 8.5b, “I may venture to say that 
the son of the Yen family had nearly attained . . ."—Leace in SBE 16.392). 

The passage seems to have released a barrage of controversy. In the Pu-li k‘o-t‘an 
+ Bee of Cu‘in Chang-fang REA (a Sung writer) quoted by Yuan Wén 
Hr 4C in his Wéng-yung hsien-p‘ing BE ih lice (Wu-ying-tien ts‘ung-shu ed.) 3.18a-b 
it is said that we should pause after ‘Hr and read § (= UBRF, “alas”) as one 
phrase. In other words, the passage should read Biwit ns SRE, B 
=f o FURR Ti SABE XK 3c. He, then, denies that EB; is the name of Yana Hsiung’s 
son. On this basis he (or YUAN Wen? the text is not very clear) blames Su Shih and 
Cuane Shun-min ARE BR (tzi at B) for taking B in the traditional interpretation. 

(Incidentally, yi AAS RALK. FE HE FLFR is part of a poem Su 
Shih wrote on the occasion of interment of his concubine Chao-yiin i= and not, as 
Yitan Wen says, on the death of his son T‘un 34. The poem in question is in Su 
Shih shih 4.11b, $932 3%; Tcun’s death is commemorated in two five-syllable poems 
(ibid, 24.19b). The two lines from CHane Shun-min’s poem, (KEIR RS. 
SY BRHCA RB, quoted by Yian Wen, are not in the collected works of CHANG 
Shun-min, Hua-man chi ie, in 8 chiian, in Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu; this 
is not surprising, for the current text of the book is culled from the Yung-lo ta-tien 
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To revert to the TPYL passage, it appears that the late Wane 
Jung-pao 7E%f ** is rather suspicious: he doubts that a boy 
who died when he was only nine years old *® could have had a 
tz: F and that a father could ever call his son by his tzi, sup- 
posing that he had one.” He, therefore, is inclined to take & as 
the boy’s “ baby name” (+%). Furthermore, he refuses to be- 
lieve that Yane Hsiung was prompted by anyone when he was 
evolving the 9x9=81 tetragrams of his T“ai-hsiian system. 
Finally, on the ground that the phrase #*#kA#® occurs nowhere 
in the T“ai-hsiian ching itself, Wana Jung-pao thinks that the 
whole “ Liu Hsiang pieh-chuan ” story about Yana Hsiung and 
his son is a dramatized version inspired by the line K-Kf") RAPA 
iE. UE BSR. ARATE 2" a line which may be considered as 
having some faint resemblance to #F#XA BE . 

At any rate the precocity of Yane Hsiung’s son seems to have 
become proverbial in ancient China. In the epitaph of CHiNG 
Ku $f (Later Han), presumably erected not long after his 
death,” we read, “Some time ago, his eldest son, born of his 
irregular wife, who possessed YANG Wu’s talent, . . . died at the 


KE res . The original book, according to Wén-hsien t‘ung-kao, had 100 chiian (cf. 
the résumé by the Ssi-k*u editors prefixed to the book). 

We may also note that the passage quoted by YUan Wen is not found in the Pu-li 
k‘o-t‘an in Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu (or Mo-hai chin-hu, which was printed from the 
same blocks) ; this text also is culled from Yung-lo ta-tien and Shuo-fu weg). 

Now, Cane Chu in his Shu-tien (cf. note 10) 2.13b blames Yuan Wén (who 
after all was only quoting from Cu‘in Chang-fang) for introducing heretical punctu- 
ation into the Fa-yen passage. As we have seen in note 10, CHane Chu’s scholarship 
is of the “ muddle class,” but his good intention should not be discounted. 

The late Wane Jung-pao UAH in his excellent Fa-yen commentary, Fa-yen i-su 
3 fit 8.8a-b, does not blush at quoting from Cuana Chu. But more anon.) 

18 Fa-yen i-su 8.8a-b. 

*® Here he accepts the Hua-yang-kuo chih statement (see note 17). 

2°'The second argument was already anticipated by Kurr Fu, who in his note on 
the Cuénc Ku stele (see note 10)—quoted in Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 10.10a—adduces 
several instances of a parent’s calling the son by his tza. (They are, however, all of 
later date.) 

*1 Tai-hsiian ching 1.17b-18a, Tetragram 8, “¥. 

22 Cf. Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien (mentioned in note 10) 10.1b. The epitaph gives a 
definite date: Cuénc Ku was appointed a lang-chung in 158 A.D. 
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age of seven.” * Next, the Wén-shih chuan X4@ of Cuane Yin 
teks (Chin dynasty) states that once when a guest of Huan 
Yen #4%% (Later Han) recited a poem in praise of the host’s 
nephew, Lin §, then thirteen or fourteen years old, the latter 
extemporized a poem in reply; Yanc Wu #& (sic) & is alluded 
to * in both the poems. Finally, Cu‘ane Chii #3 in his Hua- 
yang-kuo chih®* also mentions YANG Wu as a precocious child. 
It is, therefore, not altogether strange that Hs1ao Kang, quite an 
erudite prince, should allude to Yane Wu. 

The second line of Hstao Kang’s letter, then, should be ren- 
dered: “ Nor do I resemble Tzii-wu, who said, ‘ With a halbert 
on the shoulder, one strides into the bush.’ ” ** 

The line ##5Fiik refers to the formal ceremony of enfeoffment 
of imperial princes. The following information is derived from the 
Shang-shu wei f## quoted by Li Shan in his gloss on # in 
Wén-hsiian.” 

The Altar to Earth (jit) on which the emperor worships is 
divided into four quarters, each of which is covered with earth 
of appropriate color: blue (green ?) -east, red-south, white-west, 
black-north. Over this floor of four colors a layer of yellow earth 
is spread.”® When he enfeoffs a feudal lord, he confers on him a 
portion of earth from the Altar that corresponds in color to the 


= nT is explained by Wu I in his note on this stele (Fee ae RR, quoted in 
Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 10.92): FE RA. 

*4 TPYL 385.6a. There is a short biography of Huan Lin in Hou-Han shu 37.12b-13a; 
there his name is written B@. He served as an i-lang ME HG in the early days of 
Huan-ti’s reign (146-168 A.D.). Incidentally, Huan Yen, an elder brother of Huan 
Lin’s father, once had Huane Ch‘iung jase as a pupil (cf. Hou-Han shu $7.10b). 
For # instead of # see note 11. 

25 See note 17. 

26 Huana Wan was seven (we discount the version that would say he was six; see 
note 6) when he made that cleverly equivocal answer and Yana Wu was nine (or 
seven; see note 17) when he helped his father concoct the Hsiian tetragrams. But 
how old was Hsrao Ta-hsin at this time? 

Liang shu 44.1b states that in 535 A.D. (Ta-t‘ung 1) at the age of thirteen, Ta-hsin 
was appointed governor of Ying-chou. Hence he must have been born in 523 A.D. 
This squares with the statement that he was twenty-nine years old when he was killed 
in 551 (Ta-pao 3). Therefore in 582 when he was made Duke of Tang-yang (see 
note 3), he must have been ten years old. 

27 Wén-hsiian 41.8b (The Reply of Li Ling 4=[¥¥ to Su Wu BRIA). 

*® The Shé-chi-t‘an #i-#EAW in Peking still has its floor spread with earth of five 
different colors: blue, red, white, and black on four sides, and yellow in the center. 


17 
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location of his principality. This earth is given him in a container 
made of reeds (A #, imperata arundinacea, var. koenigii) ; the 
lord thus enfeoffed takes the symbolical earth to his principality, 
where he spreads it on his Altar to Earth. 

According to Ts‘ar Yung 2£6&,”° who does not state where the 
yellow earth is located in the imperial Altar to Earth, this practice 
was applicable only when the emperor enfeoffed his sons; feudal 
lords who are not imperial princes were not entitled to erect an 
Altar to Earth. 

A more or less rationalized account of the Altar to Earth is 
given in Po-hu t‘ung; *° it may be remarked that Po-hu t‘ung also 
states that the yellow earth was spread over the whole floor.* 

The expression 3Fiit, meaning the Altar to Earth of a feudal 
lord with earth from the imperial Altar to Earth carried in a 
container made of reeds, was used twice (per PWYF) before 
Hsrao Kang’s time. In the biography of Lru Mu-chih #)##Z * 
in the Sung shu there is reproduced the petition of Liu Yii #)# * 
to the Chin emperor in behalf of the recently deceased Liu Mu- 
chih: * Pram BE MAA Again Sung shu, in the bi- 
ography of Yuan K‘ai 3£5A,°* gives an imperial rescript of 465 
A.D. (Ching-ho 1) , which reads: ‘HSAAPik > AMER 2" In these 
two passages the expression is used in a way that contradicts 
Ts‘ar Yung’s statement. Liu Mu-chih, who eventually received 
posthumous honors,** was not of the ruling house of Chin, nor 
were YUAN K‘ai and Hsw Yiian, both enfeoffed,®® of the Liu clan 


°° Tu-tuan Jap 2.7b. 

®° Po-hu tung té-lun ARES Ge 2.2b-5a, s.v. EBB. 

81 Cf. ibid., fol. 5a. 

82 Sung shu 42.7a. 

83 Who eventually founded the Sung dynasty. 

%4 Died in the eleventh moon of I-hsi #28 13, November 25-December 28, 417 A. D. 

35“ Tt is for this reason that he, in spite of his services to the state, which were 
unsurpassed by anyone in his days, was not honored with an Altar to Earth [of which 
the mud was carried] in reeds.” 

°° Sung shu 84.30a. 

87 They (Yuan K‘ai and Hsi Yiian RR) should each be granted an Altar to 
Earth [of which the mud was carried] in reeds.” 

88 Sung shu 42.7a. 

5° Sung shu 84.80a. 
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of the Sung dynasty. If Ts‘a1 Yung is correct, either the practice 
must have considerably changed during the Six Dynasties period, 
or the expression iit was used in a loose sense. 

The phrase $M in the following line must ultimately be traced 
back to the Chou li passage: 77#8 =: shi FF EF oc o © DFE RH 
ir FR LR 4° 

The couplet PF it. AGIA then means something like, 
“Your Majesty has had me, a mere child, set up my own Altar 
to Earth and institute my own system of taxation in my princi- 
pality ”; i.e., “ Your Majesty has made me a feudal lord.” 

This idea is carried over in the next couplet. The line #7) AS 
does not need any further comment than that #) (“ participate ”) 
is here an understatement, for & is the highest of the Five 
Ranks.** But 7 for 9 would sound ridiculous, if not arrogant. 

The last line, ®BVG, becomes clear if we consult Sst-ma 
Piao’s Hsii-Han shu. In the “ Treatise on Carriages and Personal 
Paraphernalia” he states that during the Later Han period, an 
imperial prince who was enfeoffed a feudal lord, had a red tassel 
for carrying his seal, and that this tassel was bordered with four 
hues: red, yellow, light blue, and purple.** 

The passage as a whole may be translated thus: “I am not a 
peer of Huane Wan, who answered ‘ The uneclipsed portion of 
the sun is like a new moon,’ nor of Yana Wu, who coined the 
phrase, ‘ With a halbert on the shoulder, one strides into the bush.’ 
Nevertheless (324%) , Your Majesty has honored me, though I am 
still very young, with a principality with its own system of levy- 
ing tributes, one of the Five Ranks, and a seal tassel commingled 
with four hues.” The drift of the entire memorial, of which this 
passage is only a fragment, is “non sum dignus.” 


“° Chou-li 3.23a. “Il [Sous directeur des multitudes—A.F.] mesure !es terres; il 
divise leurs champs et landes en terres & puits (Tsing), et terres de pacage (Mo) ... 
Ce mode de division sert & déterminer des travaux de la terre et 4 régler le tribut, 
la taxe, en général toutes les opérations relatives 4 la perception de l’impét.” Biot, 
pp. 226-227. 

“1 Li chi 4.1a. “ According to the regulations of emolument and rank framed by the 
kings, there were the duke; the marquis; the earl; the count; and the baron—in all, 
five gradations (of rank) ” (Lecce in SBE 27.209). 

° te Ea Rk RH AE R—A—R=AAB: Hou-Han shu 
30.15a, a AR (Hou-Han shu chi-chich 30.14a). I am not certain that I have 
understood the passage correctly. 











NUMBERS AND UNITS IN CHINESE ECONOMIC 
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The British scholar J. H. CtapHam’ has remarked that the 
methodological distinctiveness of economic history “ hinges pri- 
marily upon its quantitative interests.” In dealing with quanti- 
ties it is of course necessary to have a thorough understanding of 
the numbers and units in use. As a student of economic history, 
I have found that there are certain precautions which should be 
observed in the use of numbers and units in Chinese texts. The 
principles involved may seem to be commonplace and may not 
be limited to texts in the Chinese language. Constant recurrence 
of the same old examples and constant discovery of new ones 
indicate that these general precautions are nevertheless worth 
attention. 

The first precaution is to watch out for misprints and copyists’ 
errors. The Chinese characters for one, two, and three are easily 
confused because they are written with one, two, and three hori- 
zontal strokes respectively. The number four in its archaic form 
has four horizontal strokes and thus adds to the confusion. 
Archaic forms of the characters for seven and ten resemble each 
other even more than their modern forms. Both are represented 
by a cross, the only difference being that the vertical stroke in 
the character for ten is much longer.? Modern characters for ten 
and thousand differ by only one stroke on the top. 

Numerous examples of misprints of numbers may be found in 
Chinese texts. To avoid such mistakes, careful Chinese have 
introduced what may be called alteration-proof forms of numbers. 
There are special forms for numbers from one to ten, and also for 
hundred and thousand.’ Some of these forms can be traced back 


1“ Economic history as a discipline,” in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 5.327. 
*For example, see the article by Liv Fu 2iJ@% on a Han sundial in KHCK 3.4 
(1982) .589. 


* SABRE MATT. 
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to a few centuries B.C., although the whole set of ten or more 
alteration-proof forms is datable only from the end of the seventh 
century.* 

Among misprints in units the most important is the use of 
shéng Ft for tou + and tou for shéng (two measures of capacity: 
ten shéng equal to one tou). From medieval manuscripts dis- 
covered in Tun-huang, we learn that these two characters in their 
semi-cursive forms are so similar to each other that the reader 
can easily mistake one for the other.’ The similarity was prob- 
ably noted by medieval contemporaries and precautions accord- 
ingly taken. In documents of T‘ang and Sung date one finds not 
only alteration-proof forms (/# and #4) for shéng and tou but 
also one (ff) for shih 4, which contains ten tow. 

Copyists’ errors may be committed by the historian himself 
when he carelessly transcribes figures from documents. For ex- 
ample, the Jung tien 58% 6.34b gives the total revenue in the 
year 780 in round numbers as follows: cash collected 30,000,000 
strings, of which 9,500,000 strings were for expenses in the capital 
and 20,500,000 for the other parts of the Empire; grain collected 
16,000,000 shih, of which 2,000,000 shih were for the capital and 
14,000,000 were for the rest of the Empire. The Hsin T‘ang shu 
MUHB 52.1b records the same amounts of cash collection but 
gives different figures for the grain collection: 16,000,000 shih for 
expenses in the capital and 14,000,000 shih for expenses in other 
parts of the Empire. This is apparently an error, probably result- 
ing from a careless transcription of the figures in the T*ung tien. 
Three other sources ° put the cash collection in the same year at 
10,898,000 strings and grain collection at 2,157,000 shih. Al- 


*In T‘ang texts the alteration-proof form we is used instead of }£. The forms 
SRB already appear individually in texts of Han or earlier date. Cf. 
Tinc Fu-pao J jie, Ku-ch‘ien ta-tz‘i-tien GRAB, Tsung-lun $0 it 5a 
and 9b. 

* For references, see Lien-sheng Yane, “Notes on the Economic History of the 
Chin Dynasty,” HJAS 9 (1946) .180, note 116. 

® Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien Bieis 226.18a; Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei IJPAF pm 488.la- 
Qb; Chiu T'ang shu ERE 12.10a. These figures have been discussed by Cx‘tan 
Han-shéng 4¢} 4. in his article on public revenue in the T‘ang and Sung periods 
in CYYY 20.1 (1948) .193-195. 
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though these figures are somewhat larger than the amounts for 
expenses in the capital as given in the 7wng tien, they do support 
the theory that the Hsin T‘ang shu is erroneous. 

The second precaution is to distinguish pseudo numbers from 
real numbers. Numbers used symbolically rather than scien- 
tifically are pseudo numbers and are not to be understood in their 
literal sense. For example, the expression ch‘ien chin F& often 
indicates merely a large amount of wealth and not necessarily one 
thousand units of gold.”. In a famous essay on three and nine * 
the Ch‘ing scholar Wane Chung %E'f (1745-1794) has proved 
conclusively that in many old texts the numbers three and nine 
are used only to mean “ several” and “many ” irrespective of 
their literal sense.’ Liv Shih-p‘ei #FiS% (1884-1919) has de- 
veloped this thesis and has suggested that numbers like 300, 3000, 
36, and 72 in ancient texts may also be pseudo numbers.”° 

On the other hand, some numbers may appear to be pseudo 
numbers which are actually real. First we may give pan ¥ “ half ” 
as an example. According to the “ Treatise on Officials ” attached 
to the Hou-Han shu, the salary of officials in Later Han times was 
paid half in cash and half in grain F3®F#t. The text gives the 


7 Kato Shigeru Jl Ese is perhaps not justified in taking the expression ch‘ten-chin 
in some T‘ang texts as a real number meaning one thousand liang PA of gold in his 
T6s6 jidai kingin no kenkyit ERFRGROV ZZ. pp. 29, 36-37. 

® Shih san chiu F#= JL in Wana’s Shu hsiieh Ht (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 2a-3b. 
In this essay in three parts, WaNG distinguishes chih-tu chih shih-shu tll FE RB, 
“real numbers in institutions,” from: yen-yii chih hsii-shu Bie Wie BY , “ pseudo 
numbers in language.” His interpretation of the use of san and chiu as pseudo 
numbers may be paraphrased as follows: “Three” is the sum of the odd number 
“one” and the even number “two” and therefore represents the accumulation of 
numbers. When a number becomes as large as “ten,” it will be represented by the 
numeral “one” again. Therefore “nine” represents the end of counting. For similar 
reasoning in the West, see V. F. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism (New York, 
1938), pp. 1-11 (“ Elementary number symbolism’). 

® Professor E. O. ReiscHaver has called my attention to a similar use of the number 
“eight” to mean “many” in a number of compounds in Japanese. 

1° There are six short essays called “ Ku-chi to hsii-shu shuo” 7A #54 hie BBE in 
his Tso-an chi FE PELE (Liu Shén-shu hsien-shéng i-shu 2 AALFEATERS ts‘é 40) 
8.6a-9a. I thank Professor J. R. HicHrower for this reference. Also see Liv shu- 
hsiang BCAA, Chung-kuo wén-fa yao-liich FB fag 3c Ye BE (Chungking, 1942) 2.15- 
16 for his discussion on thirty per cent and seventy per cent, meaning roughly one 
third and two thirds. 
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amounts in cash and grain for officials of nine different ranks. Two 
Japanese scholars "* have done some mathematical work with 
these figures and have concluded that the ratio of cash to grain 
was about 7 to 3. This is incorrect because they ignored the 
difference between husked (mi %) and unhusked grain (ku #8) . 
A modern Chinese scholar * has shown that by taking into con- 
sideration this difference and by assuming the price of a shih of 
unhusked grain to be one hundred coins, four out of the nine 
cases are exactly half and half. We are not certain whether the 
other five contain misprints, but the “ half ” in this text is at least 
partly valid. 

Another example is the use of the expressions t‘ai-pan KF (or 
ta-pan K*F, lit., “ big half”) and shao-pan F (or hsiao-pan 
A, lit., “ small half”), which are used to mean more than half 
and less than half in ordinary modern texts. In Han or earlier 
times, however, they were used to mean two thirds and one third. 
This may be proved by calculations of figures given in some 
ancient texts," by definitions given in early commentaries,"* and 
by references to a mathematical work probably of Han date.* In 
recently published Han documents on wood, which contain 
records about provisions for garrison troops on the northwestern 


11 Ursunomiya Kiyoyoshi S22 fpf pr and Yasuucur Kiyoshi RA Be 
A BSBA in Toyoshi kenkys FEES ZE 5.4 (1940) 271-282. 

12. Wane Shih = Bh: AIRBASE FE in Ssi-hsiang yii shih-tai JAAR BARRE 308 
(1948). 

18 For example, in Mo-tzi ef. 15 (Tsa-shou HEF ) on the amounts of the daily 
provision for people in a beseiged city (for collations of this passage, see Wu Yii- 
chiang 32 4£7L., Mo-tzii chiao-chu a f-PeRt 15.28a-b) ; in Kuan-tzii Ey: (Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 22.2a (Hai-wang ¥#%=E ) on the amounts of salt consumed per month 
by male and female adults and children. 

14 For example, the commentary by Wer Chao we (a4 to Shih chi 7.28b, and the 
commentary by Yen Shih-ku Elites to Han shu 24A.7b. 

15 The Chiu-chang suan-shu JUT<$A%I§. For discussion on this work, see Cu‘teN 
Pao-tsung ee FEZ. Chung-kuo suan-hsiieh shih rh Ae 3H Pt. 1 (Peiping, 
1932) 31-39. 

The compounds f‘ai-pan (or ta-pan) and shao-pan also may be found on Han 
bronze inscriptions; for examples, see J. C. Fercuson, Li-tai chu-lu chi-chin mu 
FE(R3S3R BH A (Shanghai, 1939), pp. 447, 612, 819, 835, 836, 838, 843, 844, 858, 
1066, 1145-1146. The example on p. 612 is even earlier than Han and, according to 
one authority, dates from the sixth century B.C. 
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frontier of China, we find t‘ai-pan and shao-pan shortened to tai 
(written ta) and shao, meaning exactly two thirds and one 
third.** 

The third precaution is to keep in mind that figures which were 
meant to be real numbers in Chinese history may have different 
degrees of reliability, which can be determined only after a careful 
examination of the background. Population figures and amounts 
of cultivated land are probably the most notorious examples. In 
the majority of cases there was under-reporting mainly because of 
the inability on the part of the government to register the land 
owned by and the people subordinate to powerful individuals. 

In some rare cases the smaller figures were reported by local 
officials out of good will—that is, their desire to help the people in 
general. For example, in the middle of the Ming period, through 
a survey of land it was discovered that many people owned more 
than the amounts they had registered. The local officials, fearing 
that the central government might want to increase the already 
heavy taxes, converted the standard mu into various sizes of 
larger mu and thus deceived their superiors in their reports. Ac- 
cording to the Kuang-p‘ing fu-chih J87P S35" land in that 


2®© Many examples may be found in Lao Kan 4 #%, Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shih, 
Shih-wén JE RCW: ASS FE FE 3C (Li-chuang, 1943). Lao Kan however offers no 
interpretation of these shortened forms. In Les documents chinois découverts par 
Aurel Stein dans les sables de Turkestan oriental (Oxford, 1913), CHAVANNES mis- 
translated the ta in documents no. 223 and no. 226 by “grand mesure” (pp. 57-58). 
He also misunderstood the expression ch‘ang ssii-ts‘wn-ta-pan-ts‘un RM TtKET 
in documents no. $20 as “long de 4 pouces, épais d’un demi-pouce” (p. 75), which 
may be rendered as “4% inches long.” The Liu-sha chui-chien TeV EAR (1914) 
2.29a-30a contains a few examples of these abbreviations, on which Wana Kuo-wei 
Bae made no comment. Cf. Lien-sheng YANG, op. cit., p. 141, note 40. 

It is interesting to add that the characters dai K, han 4, and sho /Jy appear in 
old Japanese documents on acreage datable from the twelfth century. Dai was 
used to mean two thirds, han one half, and shé one third, indicating portions of a 
tan BY, which was 360 bu 3. Again, in 16th century documents after the survey 
of land under Toyorom1 Hideyoshi, we find the expressions daibu 72 (200 bu), 
hambu 4236 (150 bu) and shdbu A~2% (100 bu) referring to portions of tan Jt 
(300 bu). Cf. Koji ruien FF HEFAAE, Seijibu BYR HL 72. Also Nihon keizaishi jiten 
HARKS pes sh HE (Tokyd, 1940), under Daihansho Kp and Chétanbu HJ 

F. 

171745 ed. 6.2a. A text with slight differences is quoted in the Jih-chih lu Fn BR 
(Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 10.2a-4a. Also see Ming shih AY 27.6b. 
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prefecture in modern southern Hopei was converted according to 
its fertility at different rates, which in some cases were as large 
as seven or eight mu to one mu. 

Examples of over-reporting can also be found in Chinese his- 
tory. The increase of cultivated land from 19,404,267 ch‘ing 
(100 mu equal to 1 ch‘ing) in 589 to 55,854,040 in ca. 610 has 
been questioned in the T*ung tien 2.15c. The large population 
figures in the later part of the eighteenth century may have been 
fabricated in part to please the ambitious Emperor Ch‘ien-lung."* 
It is, of course, an open secret that generals over-report the 
numbers of their soldiers and exaggerate their military achieve- 
ments.*® 

The fourth precaution is that the same unit may indicate dif- 
ferent amounts in different places and at different times. It is 
well known that official standards of weights and measures have 
been increased throughout Chinese history.*? Sometimes the old 
units and the new ones may even be used concurrently. For 
example, in Sui and T‘ang times, there were ta-ch‘ih KR and 
hsiao-ch‘ih “>R, ta-tou *-+ and hsiao-tou 2+, and ta-liang 
KW and hsiao-liang “i. The ratios between the three pairs 
were 1 to 1.2, 1 to 3, and 1 to 3, respectively. According to T‘ang 
regulations,” the small units, which were more ancient, were used 
for musical instruments, measurements of shadow on the sundial, 


28 Oraxe Fumio AN PfFatHK, Kinsei Shina keizaishi kenkya VUES ARE 
HAZE (Tokys, 1942), pp. 271-282. 

1° For a discussion on the tradition of making the numbers of heads and captives 
ten times larger in reports by generals in the third century, see Mryazax1 Ichisada 
er is THE: SE Sse Shirin 21.1 (1936) 184-135. 

The fabulous total (over six hundred million) of people reported (Ming shih 
309.82b; Erich Haver, Asia Major, vol. 3) to have been killed by troops of the rebel 
leader Cuanc Hsien-chung ARAB. (1605-1647) has been discussed by Liv I-chéng 

247 in an article on methodology in the studies of economic history in Shih-hsiieh 
tsa-chih $$ SARETR 1.4 (1929) 1-5. 

2° For a summary, see Wu Ch‘éng-lo RKB. Chung-kuo tu-liang-héng shih rh fag 
ERS (Shanghai, 1937), pp. 54-76. Also see J. C. Ferauson: “Chinese Foot 
Measure,” MS 6 (1941) 357-382. 

21 Reference passages from the T“ang hui-yao Eee ch. 66, T‘ang liu-tien Jif 
ris , ch. 8, T’ang-lii su-i Fa FG. ch. 26, Po K‘ung liu-t‘ieh Q FLAN , ch. 18 
and Chiu Tang shu, ch. 48 are conveniently put together in Toryd shai FEB, 
pp. 842-846 by Nua Noboru {-F¢ AA. 
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medicine, and ceremonial caps. For all other purposes, private 
and official, the large units were used. However, it is possible that 
the small weights and measures were not limited to the uses 
specified in the regulations. In the diary kept by the Japanese 
monk Ennin [Al{-,”* who made a pilgrimage to China in the middle 
of the ninth century, we find mention of sha-chin M&, “sand 
gold,” in both ta-liang and hsiao-liang, or large and small taels. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the expressions 
ta-shih KA and hsiao-shih “41 in Han wooden documents were 
entirely different from these large and small units of the T“ang. 
Under the Han, they were the same unit, but were called large or 
small according to what was measured. Hsiao-shih indicated 
unhusked grain and ta-shih husked grain.** The ratio between 
them was 5 to 3. 

Besides the official standards, different local weights and meas- 
ures have been used at different places and even at the same place. 
A modern investigation into twenty-two villages in the district 
Wu-hsi #8 in Kiangsu finds at least 173 sizes of mu in use, 
ranging from 2.683 to 8.957 are.** (The standard mu is 6 2/3 
are.) This may be an extreme case, but it is by no means 


22 Nittd guhé junrei gydki ARERR BAT aC (Dainihon bukkyé zensho KA 
REA (ts‘é 118), pp. 176, 178 and 188. The first chapter of this important 
work has been translated with an introduction by Professor E. O. RetscHaver in his 
“ Nitto guhé junrei gydki, Ennin’s Diary of His Travels in T‘ang China (838-847) ” 
(Harvard Doctoral Thesis, 1939). In this diary there are two puzzling passages 
concerning the weight of sand gold. On one occasion (p. 176) four small taels of 
sand gold were weighed as one large tael and érh-fén-pan =A. On another (p. 
178), two large taels of sand gold were weighed in the market as one large tael and 
seven ch‘ien $e, and the seven ch‘ien were allowed to be counted as YE eS ta-érh- 
fén-pan K—4}P“F . The unit ch‘ien must have been one tenth of a tael, as it still is 
today. The fén however could not have been the normal one tenth of a chien. I 
suppose érh-fén-pan stood for one quarter and ta-érh-fén-pan for three quarters. These 
two fractions were also known as jo-pan 43F (one fourth) and ch‘iang-pan iF 
(three fourths) in some old mathematical works. The Japanese monk was given the 
advantage of counting his 1.70 tael as 1.75 tael. 

°8 Cf. Lien-sheng YANG, op. cit., p. 142, note 47. Also see Jih-chih lu 11.4b-5b and 


Shih-chia-chai_ yang-hsin-lu RRR (Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu od an 
Ae ed.) 19.10a-b. 
24 Mu-té ch‘a-i PAAIFESR (Nanking, 1929) by Cu‘in Han-shéng PRBRAE and 


others. 
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uncommon to have several weights and measures used concur- 
rently at one place.” The Chinese government nominally has 
always tried to standardize weights and measures, but has never 
had much success. Apparently people of vested interests have 
enjoyed these discrepancies in units. 

These variations may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
a larger unit may not contain the same number of smaller units. 
For example, under the Ch‘ing dynasty for the survey of land a 
standard kung (or pu #) contained 5 ch‘ih. According to a 
memorial which was approved by the Emperor in 1750, there were 
in use several kinds of kung which ranged from 3.2 to 7.5 ch‘ih.”° 
Nor was the official standard of 240 kung or pu (i.e., sq. pu) ina 
mu always observed. 

As for measurements of time, according to the Chinese lunar 
calendar, a year may have twelve or thirteen months and a 
month twenty-nine or thirty days. These differences were also 
taken care of in some institutions. Under the T‘ang dynasty an 
able-bodied adult male was required to render labor service to the 
government for twenty days. In an intercalary year he had to 
work for two more days, i.e., ten per cent extra.” The Ch‘ing 
dynasty levied various additional taxes in an intercalary year; 
their amounts, however, were usually smaller than a 1/12th 
proportion.”* These additional charges were abolished by the 
Republic in 1917.*° Under the Ch‘ing dynasty, in a shorter month 
(hsiao-chien A¥#) the regular monthly pay to a soldier was 
reduced by the amount for one day, which was supposed to make 


25 See Wu Ch‘éng-lo, Chung-kuo tu-liang-héng shih, pp. 298-314. 
26 Ta-Ch'ing hui-tien shih-li KY GF HLA PI (1818 ed.), ch. 165. Also see Jih-chih 


lu 10.1b-2a. 
27 Tory6 shui, p. 668. This sounds unfair. However, according to what was probably 


T‘ang tradition, “Throughout a year, with the exception of the intercalary month, 
there are two months, namely the fifth and the tenth (one version gives the ninth), 
which are agricultural months and in which labor services are exempted” (trans. from 
Hsia-hou Yang suan-ching 33 (RIG RK [Wu-ying-tien chii-chén-pan FRB PER 
fZ ed.) A7b.) Thus the average service for the other ten months was also two days 


per month. 
28 Amounts are given in most local gazeteers. 


2° Cura Shih-i Be , Min-kuo hsii ts‘ai-chéng shih RB Ue 3H (Shanghai, 


1934) 7.21. 
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up a part of the additional payment in an intercalary month.* 
This practice may have come from an ancient tradition according 
to which a soldier’s provisions were computed on a daily basis 
as was done in the Han times.** 

The Chinese Republic has tried to standardize weights and 
measures since 1930 by linking them to the French or Inter- 
national System. One shéng is equivalent to one litre, two chin Jr 
to one kilogram, and three ch‘ih to one metre. This is called the 
one-two-three system. But official standards in history were not 
always so neat. This was particularly true under the Sung 
dynasty, when “ short catty ” 4##, “short bushel” 4ft,°* and 
“short hundred” (of cash) 4H were officially recognized. A 
short catty was four fifths of a full catty; a short bushel eighty- 
three per cent of a full bushel, and the short hundred was actually 
only seventy-seven coins. These probably represented comprom- 


°° Hu-pu tsé-li FAFSA (1851 ed.) 80.4a-b; Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 203.5b, 
204.16b, and other places. These deductions together with those made when a 
soldier was absent were known by the technical term chien-k‘uang FEWER. This term 
has also been defined as the surplus amount of taxes which was collected on the 
extra day in a longer month but was not forwarded (Shina hései daijiten HVE 
il ARE HL quoted from the Liu-pu ch‘éng-yii chu-chieh ARP at REE Hh . The 
latter work was available only in manuscript form before its publication in 1947 in 
Kyéto). I have not been able to find other documentation for this interpretation. 

31 Tiu-sha chui-chien 2.28a-29a. (For liu-jih ve Hin line 4 on 28b read i-jih — Hf .) 
Wane Kuo-wei has concluded that the daily provision for a soldier under the Han 
dynasty was 6 shéng of grain. However, I have discovered from Han wooden docu- 
ments that provisions were paid at two different rates. One was 6 shéng of husked 
grain per day (i.e., 1.8 shih of husked grain or 3 shih of unhusked grain in a full 
month of 30 days), and the other was 63 shéng of husked grain per day (i.e., 2 shih 
of husked grain or 333% shéng of unhusked grain in a full month of 30 days). The 
higher rate seems to have been used for officers and soldiers regularly guarding the 
watchtowers, whereas the lower one seems to have applied to convicts, soldiers 
working on agricultural colonies, and officers and soldiers who served on the frontier 
for short periods. 

*2In the Shu-shu chiu-chang #Z¥ILFE by Cu'1n Chiu-shao SIL HA (author's 
preface 1247, I-chia-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu eT it ee ed.) 2.1b and 11.17a, the shéng-hu 
or “short bushel” is called kuan-hu "es fit and wén-ssi-yiian hu 3C HUGE HE. Weén- 
ssi yiian was the bureau of manufactures under the Sung dynasty. Its title alluded to 
Re ay Se , the first line of the inscription on a standard measure of capacity 
mentioned in the Chou li (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 11.26a, which Biot has rendered 
as “ Ceci est le résultat des méditations et des recherches d’un prince de haute vertu.” 
(Le Tcheou-li 2.505.) 
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ises of various kinds of units in use. The amazing thing is that 
these odd units were made official and were maintained for almost 
the whole period. This must have been a considerable headache to 
accountants, because we find in mathematical works ** of Sung 
date sections on how to convert the short units to the full units 
and vice versa. 


38 Mathematical works (I-chia-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 41, 42) by Yane Hui Brn 
(18th cent.) also contain several questions on such conversions. For Cx‘In and Yano, 
see Cu‘ten Pao-tsung, Chung-kuo suan-hsiieh shih, 125-142; for Yanc, also see Li 
Yen 4= fi, Chung-suan shih lun-ts‘ung rs Sh te Se (Shanghai, 1935) 2.93-119. 








MATERNAL INFLUENCE 
A NOTE 


L. Carrincton GoopRICH 
Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 


E. A. Krackg, Jr., in his provocative paper on the civil service 
examinations of A.D. 1148 and 1256 (HJAS 10 [1947].103-123) , 
points to the well-known fact that Chinese historical literature 
provides us with information on the paternal ancestry of certain 
graduates. But, he asks, “ What of the maternal line?” This 
question can probably never be answered in any detail, but one 
fugitive item, brought to my attention by Professor Quentin Pan 
¥83EH of Tsinghua University is worth putting in the record.’ 

In the Yung-lo period, 1403-1424, the provinces of Fukien and 
Kiangsi were peculiarly favored in the seven examinations held. 
Three candidates from the first and four from the second were 
chosen to head the lists. Of the first, two came from the single 
district of Ch‘ang-lo, in the prefecture of Foochow: Ma To *5%# 
who graduated in 1412, and Li Chi #5!, in 1418. Their biogra- 
phies may be briefly told. 


1 


A certain woman, whose clan name J judge to be Huang,’ 
became the concubine of a man of the Ma family, living in Ch‘ang- 
lo-hsien, at Ling-ch‘ien #87 or Ling-nan 41 (“south of the 
range”). This family boasted at least two members of distinc- 
tion: the famous Ma Tuan-lin *5¥mié , and his father, Ma T‘ing- 
luan %% (1223-1289) , native of Lo-p‘ing, Shansi, who graduated 
as chin-shih in 1247, rose to be vice-premier #744 of the South- 
ern Sung in the troubled years 1269-1272 and who was the author 


1 Professor Pan, in passing on the anecdote, did not disclose the names of the 
individuals concerned but presented sufficient information to make them easy to 
identify. The graduates, he said, were two chuang-yiian (“first on the list”) of the 
Yung-lo era, both from Fukien. A brief glance at the local histories of Fukien (ed. 
of 1938) and of Ch‘ang-lo-hsien (ed. of 1918) did the rest. 

* See below. 


226 
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of a work in twenty-four chiian later to be copied into the Yung- 
lo ta tien and thence into the Ssi-k‘u ch‘tian shu. It was T‘ing- 
lung 228, the younger brother of T‘ing-luan, who was the first 
to settle in Ch‘ang-lo.* To the concubine and Ma (ming not 
given) there was born in 1366 a son named To, who was later to 
take the derived name ‘¥ of Yen-shéng 2% and, from the name 
of his studio, the sobriquet # Mei-yen #¢h%. His education, in 
part at least, was taken in hand by a local tutor named CHENG 
Méng-hsiian Saf. In 1411 he passed the chii-jén examinations 
in Fukien and went on the following year to Nanking to achieve 
top place (out of 106 successful candidates) in the final examina- 
tions. From this springboard he entered the Hanlin as compiler 
and became known as an expert in classics and history and the 
“hundred schools” of philosophy; also as an accomplished per- 
former on the lute. The local record of Ch‘ang-lo (19.11a) records 
one book of his authorship, Mei-yen chi # in two chiian;* two 
poems, both of farewell to friends, are quoted by Cuvu I-tsun 
KB (1629-1709) and Cu‘in Tien BR, chin-shih of 1886, in 
their compilations of Ming poetry.® His epitaph records that a 
younger brother (presumably a half brother by the main wife, 
née Cuo +2), who dearly loved him, died young, but no mention 
is made of his actual brother—the subject of the second biography. 
He died on July 13, 1423, while in office. The Ch‘ang-lo-hsien-chih 


® See the imperial catalogue #4 165.18b. A chart of Ma T‘ing-luan’s ancestral 
record, found in the Li-ch‘éng Ma-shih tsung-p‘u FSR AS FE at 5.7a, traces his 
ancestry back 26 generations to the famous general Ma Yiian # (B.C. 14-A.D. 49). 
For some reason which escapes me the name of one son (the eldest?) is given but 
not that of Tuan-lin (T‘ing-luan’s second son). 

*See the epitaph of Ma To written by his contemporary Yano Shih-ch‘i B&F 
(1865-1444), included in the Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-chéng-lu FAGR Bd BYR 21.18a-19b. The 
Ming kung chii-k‘ao liich AAA SE 1.7a notes that Yana was chief examiner 
in 1412. 

°The Draft History of the Ch‘ing ta 152.14a lists Ma To as the compiler of 
an edition of the history of Hangchow #7 JH }fFats. but this is a slip for Lr To APSE, 
who was mainly responsible for the edition of 1694. See the Chekiang Library Cata- 
logue HYL44 VW a) FS AE le BAA (1936), p. 1023 by Cu‘in Hsiin-tza PR AMYRE. 

* Ming shih tsung BAREEE 18.7a and Ming-shih chi-shih #034, 10.5b. Both 
these authors cite his book as Yii (4e )-yen chi, but this seems unlikely in view of 
his hao and the testimony of Yana Shih-ch‘i. 
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S329 of 1918 records that his home at Ling-nan is still a land 
mark (7.4a), as is his tomb at Ta-hung-li, Lung-t‘ai Mountain 
KREBS § (7.35b), and that his name appears on three 
monuments in the district (7.30b-31a) . 


2 


In the year 1378, the concubine, again pregnant, became the 
object of such jealousy in the Ma household that she was sent 
away; she entered the family of L1 Chang-sun #44 of Sha- 
ching #% in Ch‘ang-lo-hsien. In due time a second boy was born, 
and not forgetting his parentage, she gave him the name of Ma 
BS." He was later to acquire the beautiful derived name of Té-liang 
ff §2 , “ virtue and goodness.” 

The Li family too was not without distinction. It could point 
in its ancestry to a certain Sung official who held the post of 
t‘i-kan $2#° So firmly did this title cling to the family that it 


7 The key passage is supplied by Curao Hung #@¥); (1541-1620): Chuang-yiian 
tséHRIC Ge, tsung-k‘ao Ms 6b, under the heading WK oclhA) has —a single 
instance of two optimi born of the same mother—and repeated in slightly different 
words by Cua Chi-tso PEE (1601-1676): Tsui wei lu FEPER* (original manu- 
script reproduced in Ssii~pu ts‘ung-k‘an, $rd Ser.) 18.48b. Mr. Cutn Yiin-ming 4> 32 
$Y, , librarian of Fukien Christian University, informs me that this story is retold 
by the contemporary writer Cuinc Ho-shéng S{#88% in Chéng Ho i-shih hui-pien 
ah Flite HR O55, published January, 1948, but I have not had access to the last. 

Cutao Hung, op. cit., 15b, and CHa Chi-tso, op. cit. 9b both state in a brief 
record of Li Ch‘i’s career that the two brothers had ja) BE B42 the same mother 
and different fathers. I take this to imply no contradiction, but that because the 
younger was born in the L1 household, they were officially born into two different clans. 

® Possibly a shortened form of some such office as t‘t-tien-hsing-yii-ssii-chih-kan-pan- 
kuan $2 ERT Be) ZERRE . director of bureau of prisons. Cf. Sung shih 167.15b- 
16a. I am grateful to Mr. Niea Ch‘ung-ch‘i #4 221% of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute for this suggestion. 

{The title ¢‘i-kan also appears in Cu‘EN Ch‘un’s [HEAR Ao-p‘o t'u AE , the 
famous work with illustrations on salt manufacture. The author’s preface dated 1334 
mentions the title as an officer in the salt administration under the Southern Sung. 
This verifies Mr. Nien’s interpretation, because, in this case, it must be shortened 
from something like T‘i-chii-ch‘a-yen-ssii-kan-pan-kung-shih $323 BT REREZS Bt 
For an interpretation of t‘i-kan (as shortened from t*t-[tien-]hsing-[yii-]ssi-kan-pan- 
kung-shih) and other similar abbreviations of official titles under the Sung dynasty, 
see Cu‘ten Ta-hsin (1728-1804), Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin-lu (Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian- 
shu ed.) 10.14a—L. S. Y.] 
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was popularly known throughout the countryside as the t‘t-kan 
Li family. Li Chang-sun (tzi#: Yiian-shan 3C#) , titular father of 
the boy, was a man of some learning as well as property. The 
Ch‘ang-lo-hsien-chih (26.37b-38a) tells us that he was marked for 
his benevolence in burying the poor whose relatives could not 
afford funeral expenses. He died a nonagenarian, at 92 sui. 

The Li family must have provided well for the boy; by the age 
of ten sui he was thoroughly conversant with the Book of Filial 
Piety and the Analects of Confucius. In 1417 L1 Ma came out 
first in the provincial examinations and in 1418 was made chuang- 
ytian of the 250 successful candidates for the chin-shih, the em- 
peror himself making the selection.® At the ceremony celebrating 
the event, Ch‘éng-tsu, highly pleased, changed his ming to Ch‘i 
Bt (from Ma, horse, generally a surname, to piebald horse) , and 
called out the name three times, with no one daring to respond. 
Finally he explained that L1 Ma was Li Ch‘i by imperial action, 
and so the name remained. 

Li Ch‘i too entered the Hanlin as compiler, but did not live 
long. He and the emperor fell ill at about the same time and he 
survived him only a few months, dying shortly after his mother, 
née Huana, in 1425. He was survived by a son named Hui # 
borne to his wife, née Cu‘in BX. No writings seem to have been 
preserved save one poem, quoted with minor differences in the 
Ming-shih chi-shih (G 11.6b) and the Ch‘ang-lo-hsien-chih (20 
“‘F .16ab) , concerning Chih shan <I , a mountain in his native 
district. As in the case of Ma To, his home at Sha-ching is listed 
as a landmark in the local record (7.3b) , and his tomb nearby on 
Lung-k‘u Mountain #EM I (7.35b). His name too appears on 
two monuments (7.30b-3la). Highly stylized pictures of both 
men may be seen in the Ming chuang-yiian t‘u-k‘ao 'aKrcahs 
1.17a and 19b.*° 


° Actually the winning essay was probably selected by the chief examiner TsiNnc 
Chi #P EE (chuang-yiian of 1404) and his associates, but placed before the emperor 
for his approval. Some of the details regarding this event, including the change of 
name, are confirmed and amplified in the Yung-lo shih-lu PER 109.9ab, under dates 
equivalent to March 29, 30, 31 and April 10, 1418. 

1°Qn this work see the remarks of Arthur W. Hume in Report of the Librarian 


18 
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What do we know of the mother of these two remarkable men? 
Virtually nothing. No mention is made of her in the sketches of 
notable women included in the local history, or in any biography 
of Ma To that I have read. Only in the epitaph of Li Ch‘i, written 
by Wu Shih 23%, chin-shih of 1411 and native of Ch‘ang-lo, 
included in the Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-chéng-lu (21.20a-21b), are we 
told that the name of his legal mother 4#4! was Yen # and that 
of his chi-mu #8!" Huane . Li Chi, he says, was very filial 
to his (legal) father and mother, but showed especial respect 
towards his chi-mu. When Ch‘i was seriously ill (in the first days 
of the year 1425) the emperor, now Jén-tsung, to help him recover, 
tendered especial honors to members of the family; the father, L1 
Chang-sun, was given the son’s title, and the three women, née 
Yeu, Hvane, and Cu‘in (his wife) , were all made an-jén RA 2 
Unhappily, all three of these ladies died within a few months of 
one another and he followed the last one in death. As they died in 
the order listed above I assume that the lady Huane was raised 
from the position of concubine to that of “second ” or “ succes- 
sive ” wife just before she breathed her last. 

Obviously there is not much in the facts above mentioned to 
justify the assumption that both sons owed a great deal to their 
mother. Both grew up in homes of some wealth and encourage- 
ment of learning. By inheritance they owed as much to their 
father as to their mother. According to Chinese custom they 
might well have been thrown more into company with the first 
wife of each household. Nevertheless it is tempting to consider 
that the maternal influence in both lives was of some account. 


of Congress (1989), pp. 258-259. The Columbia University copy of this rare book is 
incomplete, comprising only the first and last volumes. The single preface included is 
that by Sain I-kuan uw—H. written in 1607. The calligraphy is ascribed to Cu‘iNG 
Ying-tso Fe Ene . not mentioned by Hummet, and the carving to Huane Ying-jui 
fa esa. who is mentioned. 

1 Usually translated “ stepmother.” Cf. Stree, The J-li 2.13. 

*2 A title accorded to women who are mothers as well as wives of officials of the 
sixth grade. Correct Mayers, The Chinese Government, 8rd ed. revised, par. 456. 
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Georges Marcouuies, Anthologie raisonnée de la littérature 
chinoise. Paris: Payot, 1948. Pp. 458. 


There is no question about the need for a more comprehensive 
anthology of Chinese literature, representing the several genres 
of prose and poetry, than the Gems’ first published by Gris in 
1883 and several times reprinted. The translations of GiLEs are 
written in a style not likely to attract a modern reader and his 
choice of specimens is scarcely representative. Aside from M. 
Marcovuuiges’ own Kou-wen chinois,? no general anthology of 
Chinese prose literature in translation is available.2 We are 
better off in the matter of general anthologies of Chinese poetry. 
Arthur WALEy’s three volumes‘ are excellent for the pre-T‘ang 
and T‘ang periods, while Robert Paynn’s White Pony® gives a 
fairly well-balanced selection from early times down to the present 
day. 

To bring together in one volume a judicious selection of Chinese 
prose and poetry in translation is a task well worth undertaking, 
and M. Marcouttiss’ effort is most timely. In the present work, 
aimed at a general public, he has departed radically from his 
earlier technique of painfully literal translation and, in addition, 


* Herbert A. Gites, Gems of Chinese Literature, prose and verse (Shanghai, 1928, 
2nd ed.), 2 vols. Pp. 293; 279. 

° Le Kou-wen chinois, recueil de textes avec introduction et notes, thése principale 
présentée a la faculté des Lettres de Paris (Paris: Guethner, 1925). Pp. exxvii + 351. 
Cf. also Le “fou” dans le Wen-siuan, étude et textes, thése complémentaire (same). 
Pp. 97. 

* Zortoui’s Cursus litteraturae sinicae, 4 vols. (Shanghai, 1880), containing a wide 
selection of both prose and verse translations, is relatively inaccessible for being in 
Latin. 

* Arthur Water, 170 Chinese Poems (New York: Knopf, 1919, and many re- 
printings). Pp. 243. More Translations from the Chinese (same). Pp. 109. The 
Temple and Other Poems (same, 1923). Pp. 148. These translations with a few 
others are conveniently brought together in one volume, Chinese Poems. (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1946). Pp. 199. 

5 The White Pony, an anthology of Chinese poetry from the earliest times to the 
present day, newly translated. Edited by Robert Payne. (New York: John Day, 
1947.) 
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has removed all critical apparatus as a concession to the audience 
for which he is writing. This anthology contains translations of 
prose and poetry of over two hundred writers, ranging from Cx‘t 
Yiian to Lin Shu (died 1923). Its contents are arranged partly 
under thematic heads—war, death, love, separation, etc.—and 
partly by categories hard to characterize—historical accounts, 
allegories and apologues, philosophy, ethics and political life, the 
Chinese people, etc. Each section is introduced by a few para. 
graphs descriptive of its contents; pieces in each section are in 
chronological sequence. A verbose introduction (pp. 1-45) dis- 
cusses at length the reasons for Western ignorance of Chinese 
literature, the nature of the Chinese language, difficulties of trans- 
lation, principles of anthology-making generally, and finally, the 
purpose and guiding principles of this anthology. A brief outline 
of “ Chinese literary evolution and characteristics of the literary 
manner” (pp. 45-51) is followed by a summary history of Chin- 
ese literature (pp. 52-97) . 

One is tempted to object to his arrangement, which effectively 
obscures historical development, differences in form, and the 
individuality of the authors translated, but M. Marcouttss has 
forestalled any such criticism by developing at length in his intro- 
duction a theory of literature that makes such distinctions unim- 
portant for his purpose, which is to give to the uninitiated reader 
a survey of Chinese literature in its totality. Whether such an 
entity exists will have to be decided by the readers for whom the 
anthology was compiled. In the matter of selection, M. Mar- 
GouLtés has his reasons, most of them unobjectionable, for ex- 
cluding everything peculiarly Chinese. What is left, he feels, will 
appeal to readers of all times and all cultures, as belonging to 
the universally human. He has an equally sound theoretical reason 
for avoiding the great writers: they are usually more representa- 
tive of themselves than of the “totality of Chinese literature.” 
It is only fair to say that in practice M. Marcouttés has given 
relatively more space to outstanding writers of prose and poetry 
than to the minor figures, who are frequently represented by only 
a single piece. At the same time, the arbitrary method of ar- 
rangement makes it difficult to judge the adequacy of the selection 
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as the basis for a historical study of Chinese literature, and 
indeed it was not intended for such a study. 

Checking the accuracy of the translations is not encouraged by 
any references to texts or editions and in the following remarks I 
may sometimes have done M. Marcoutt#s an injustice by using 
a different edition from his own. I have tried to limit myself to 
criticizing points not specifically covered in his introductory 
statements about his method of translation. 

On the whole, the translations of prose selections succeed in 
conveying “ |’effet humain ” (p. 29) produced by the passage in 
question. However, without taking up all the questionable points, 
a few inadvertencies might be pointed out from the first of the 
récits historiques, the attempted assassination of the King of 
Ch‘in by Ching K‘o from *Chan-kuo ts‘é 9.41b-48b. 

P. 99: “. . . Ts‘in avait anéanti tous les grands pays féodaux 
.. .” HY can only mean “ was going to destroy, was about to 
destroy.” 

P. 101: “ Aussi ai-je intention de me donner la mort afin de 
rétablir ma réputation.” *A RAG. (Cf. p. 30: “. . . nous 
nous sommes toujours et scrupuleusement abstenu de modifier en 
quoi que ce soit le texte, en substituant un terme a l’autre.”) 
Read: “He was resolved to kill himself to rouse Ching K‘o.” 

“Cet homme, je l’enverrais 4 Ts‘in. Cela me procurerait un 
double avantage. D’une part, il se peut que le roi de Ts‘in, se 
rendant compte des talents de cet homme, trouve qu’il lui con- 
vient parfaitement. Alors, une fois que cet homme serait engagé 
au service du roi de Ts‘in, il pourrait employer son influence 4 
empécher Ts‘in d’annexer les territoires des autres princes féodaux. 
Ce serait un grand bonheur pour tous.” ... HA, KA FE 
RH. UE MBE HERB ZW occ MAKER : 
“. . . and send him to Ch‘in to put before [the King’s] eyes a 
great bribe. The King of Ch‘in will be covetous of the gift offered, 
and we will certainly gain our ends. If we are able to seize the 
King of Ch‘in, and make him return all the land he has taken from 
the feudal lords . . . that will be the best [procedure].” 

P. 103: “. . . revétant des robes simples pour souligner qu’il 
ne s’agissait de rien d’officiel.” #7 H&E: “They all wore white 
clothing and caps [as a sign of mourning for one as good as dead].” 
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M. Marcouttks has been rather less successful in keeping to 
his own standards in his translations of poetry. Many of his 
selections have been translated before, some of them several times, 
and he could have avoided some unfortunate errors by consulting 
such translations. For example, in his version of the many times 
translated ° poem of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s, “ Kuei yiian t‘ien chii” 2a 
ie. t— (“Le retour & la maison de compagne,” p. 248), M. 
Marcou.tss has introduced several errors avoided by previous 
translators. 

“ Je n’aimais pas la ville,” by giving a restricted force to #04 
4, “I had nothing in common with the world,” falsifies the 
point of the whole poem. 

“Mes montagnes natales” for FI “hills and mountains ” 
again is too specific. 

It is not apparent why eFEH'F is inverted to “le monde 
m’a capté dans ses filets,” but here the liberty is harmless, if 
wilful. 

“ Les oiseaux migrateurs me rappelaient mes bois ” is a peculiar 
ellipsis for #653%##4k: “The migrant bird thinks with longing 
of his native grove [—and so reminds me of my own home in the 
country].”” The same remark applies to the next line, parallel in 
construction and thought to this one. 

“ Je suis parti dans les vastes campagnes.” JI have searched in 
vain for a text of this poem that contains a line which could be so 
construed as a variant of ba ncRSEFBR: “I have brought under 
cultivation a plot of untilled ground in the moor to the south [of 
my house].” 

“Et je reviens dans mon jardin natal ” bears little more rela- 
tion to Fase: “Retaining my original rusticity I have 
come back to garden and field” (i.e., “I have become a farmer 
again.”) 

The third “ stanza ” of M. Marcouttss’ version is fairly accu- 
rate; however, the one liberty he allows himself seems rather 
unfortunate. To follow the line “Ormes et saules ombragent le 


° Anna Bernuarpi, “ Tau Jiian-ming,” MSOS 15 (1912) .85-86. Watery, 170 Chinese 
Poems, p. 118. Wona Wén-po, Tao Yuan-ming, thése pour le Doctorat d’Université 
_ (Paris: Vigot, 1934), p. 65. Etudes frangaises 2.2 (1940) 184-188, etc. 
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jardin ” #RMNFEHE (for El the preferred reading is # “ eaves” 
with “ Et les péchers sont devant le perron ” is not only flat and 
prosaic, but it conceals the parallelism, nicely varied, of Dk #é 
“£8: “Peach and plum spread before the hall.” 

“ Dans la verdure ” for #K{K “ thin ” is pure invention. 

YRAE “ secluded lanes ” is not “ sombres ruelles.” 

“Comme elle (= ma maison) est vide, il y a de la place” is 
logical enough, but wide of the point of HAR: “In the 
empty rooms I have leisure.” 

“ Je vais rester longtemps dans sa cloéture/Pour qu’a nouveau 


je devienne moi-méme.” AFH. ARAM. Read: “I 


was long in a cage, but now I have got my freedom again.” 


> 


In translating the “ Kuo shang ” BJ% , tenth of the “ Chiu ko ” 
RK (Ch‘u tz‘ 2.29a-30b) , M. Marcoutiés could have consulted 
with advantage the translation by Watery (170 Chinese Poems, 
p. 39): 

P. 259: “Le destin du Ciel nous pousse a la ruine, mais notre 
courage et notre ardeur n’en sont qu’exaspérés.” KFS RBR, 
Watery is essentially correct: ‘“ Heaven decrees their fall: the 
dread Powers are angry.” 

“Vos corps sont morts, mais vos esprits, forte d’une puissance 
surnaturelle, deviendront des démons héroiques ” is not a “ ligne 
pour vers” (p. 30) translation of BE36A TAR ROR OS 
mize, Cf. Waxry, ibid., p. 40. Perhaps M. Marcouti&s was mis- 
led by his own heading “ Prose ” for this poem, which he other- 
‘wise prints as verse. 


A poem (a. 45—) attributed to K‘unc Jung (*Ku-wén 
ytian 8.10a) , of which there exist previous translations,’ has also 
fared badly in M. Marcouttss’ hands: 

P. 297: “Il est parti au loin, le jeune voyageur ” 3FL PNT, 
Better: “I had accompanied a recent traveler a long way.” 

“Sa femme ” 3£3€; “ my wife and concubine.” 

“Depuis des jours son Ame pure est obscurcie.” H LY IGK; 
“ The sun has already hidden its bright rays.” 


* Gites, Gems, p. 34; Lectures chinoises 1 (1945) .106. 
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Pour tout vétement, l’enfant n’a que son tertre ” is pure fantasy 
for #42 _Lhklr: “Lifting my robe I ascend the grave mound.” 

“L’homme recherche le calme et l’abondance.” AZ liilid.&: 
“ Men think of their descendants.” 

“Mais la mort vient briser tous ses projets.” #ICRAGE: 
“ You die and my thoughts follow you.” 

“ De tous cétés, il ne voit que douleur.” #MAGG: “I seek 
in vain, and am overcome with grief.” 

“La vie humaine est soumise au destin,/Quelle douleur qu’elle 


ait été si courte!” A4: BAA MHIR4EA MH: “... But I am 


grieved that your days of life were so few.” 


M. Marcou.tks appears not only to have made his translations 
independently of the work of other translators; sometimes he 
ignores the Chinese commentators to his cost, as in the “ Mei jén 
fu” SARK of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju (which occurs in *Ku-wén yiian 
3.11a-12b) : 

P. 324: “lorsqu’ils (les sages de l’antiquité) entendaient de loin 
les chants des femmes du palais, ils rebroussaient chemin et 
ramenaient leur char en arriére.” 2 33eKMIEIH; [“. . . like Mo- 
tzii, who] turned his chariot back as soon as he came in sight of 
the city Ch‘ao-ko.” (The commentary quotes the saying 2% 
BRK, 82 FE] HE) 

“Tl est & la merci de ses désirs et convoitises, il jalouse les 
autres et ne pense qu’a ses plaisirs. Enfin, il fréquente les harems 
princiers:” JRSM JEERS . “He is trying to get your 
favor with flattering speeches so that he may have access to Your 
Highness’ concubines.” 


Omissions have not always been indicated with the “ abrégé ” 
promised in the Introduction (p. 30). Cf. the “ Yii-chang hsing ” 
WIZ of Fu Usiian translated on page 346, where a total of ten 
lines have been omitted, and compare with the translation by 
WALEY, op. cit., p. 94. 

M. Marcovuttis&s’ book is after all an anthology, and its use- 
fulness is determined by the choice of representative materials 
and the accuracy of their translation. Consequently I do not feel 
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justified in stating here my objections to the essay on literary 
history in the Introduction. Nor is there any point in reproaching 
M. Marcouttks for presenting his anthology in this particular 
form, since he acknowledges the desirability of further antholo- 
gies that will be more useful for a study of Chinese literary history. 
The present book represents a great deal of original work and M. 
Marcou.tks has shown both industry and courage in carrying it 
out. It is hoped that in the studies which he looks forward to 
publishing in the future (Introduction, p. 44) he will have time 
to refer to earlier translations and to eliminate some of the 
inaccuracies of his own. 


J.R.H. 


Robert pes Rotours, T'raité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de 
l’Armée, traduits de la Nouvelle Histoire des T‘ang (chap. 
XLVI-L). 2 vols. (Bibliotheque de l'Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises, vol. VI). Leyden: 1947-48. Pp. exviii+ 
1094. 


This two-volume annotated translation of two treatises, the 
Pai-kuan chih T138 and the Ping chih 46%, in the Hsin T'ang 
shu is certainly most welcome to students of Sinology. Together 
with his earlier work on the Hsiian-chii chih 325835 ,1 M. prs 
Rorovurs has given us a standard translation of a substantial por- 
tion of a dynastic history. 

The two treatises do not occupy the same position in Chinese 
historiography. The Pai-kuan chih, by far the longer of the two, 
is a common feature in most dynastic histories. The short Ping 
chih, however, is the first one to bear the title. Although there 
may have been in the Shih chi a chapter entitled Ping shu 
dealing with military systems in ancient China ’ and although the 
Hsing-fa chih FREE in the Han shu contains a survey of military 
history from antiquity to the Western Han dynasty, no special 


1 Traité des Examens, in the same series, 1932. 

2 Cf. Nien-érh-shih cha-chi th Faz (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) 1.11b-12a, and the 
discussion by Cuavannes in Les Mémoires [Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 1, pp. cciii-cevii 
and 3.293. 
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chapter is devoted to the military system in any dynastic history 
prior to the Hsin T‘ang shu. This may be a reflection of the 
situation at the time as well as of the historian’s opinion. When 
an institution functions tolerably well, contemporaries usually 
take it for granted and rarely make an effort to record it. This 
perhaps also helps to explain why the T‘ang encyclopedia, T“ung 
tien, devotes a special section to military art and science but not 
to the military system. Ma Tuan-lin “5%if in the general intro- 
duction to his Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao raises criticism on this point.* 
But a plausible interpretation is that, although the T‘ang dynasty 
had declined at the beginning of the ninth century when the 7“ung 
tien was completed, Tu Yu #£ff did not consider its weakness to 
be closely linked to the military system. The author of the Hsin- 
T‘ang shu, on the other hand, evidently had in mind the war lords 
of the late T‘ang and Wu-tai era when he added a Ping chih to 
this dynastic history. 

As is to be expected from the hands of a master, the translation 
by M. pes Rorours is excellent, and his notes are abundant and 
critical. In a review in T“oung pao‘ Professor DuyveNDAK has 
made the high appraisal deserved by this scholarly work. The 
present reviewer has only a few minor suggestions to add to those 
already made by Professor DuyvENDAK. 

First, in addition to the geographical works on Ch‘ang-an listed 
and discussed on pp. LXXXVI-XCVII, one may suggest the in- 
clusion of some information on the map of Ch‘ang-an by Li 
Ta-fang AP (1027-1097), which was engraved on stone in 
1080. Fragments of this map on stone have been discovered since 
1934. An interesting article by Mr. Ho Shih-chi fJ--4# on this 
map is found in the K‘ao-ku chuan-pao #4 44% 1 (1935) .1-74, 
published by the Pei-p‘ing Yen-chiu yiian 4t2?H49CBE. An illus- 
tration in which about twenty fragments of the map are pieced 
together may be found in Fig. 4 (facing page 10) in the Japanese 
work Tung-ching-ch‘éng HR, Report on the Excavation of the 
Site of the Capital of Po-hai, published in 1939. Judging from the 


® Shih t'ung —-3i ed. 3b. 
* TP 28 (1948) .295-301. 
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fragments, the map by Lt Ta-fang is more detailed and probably 
more accurate than the maps by later scholars like Hst Sung 
fRHS (1787-1848), of which some are reproduced by M. prs 
Rotours in “ Appendice IT.” 

Second, it may be advisable to include two more notes by the 
Ch‘ing scholar Cu‘ten Ta-hsin SX in his Nien-érh-shih k‘ao-i 
t—##R . This famous work is referred to several times in 
footnotes by M. pres Rotours. But, for some reason, two impor- 
tant comments are overlooked. One is Cx‘rEn’s discussion of the 
number of Han-lin hsiieh-shih M*AK@-E under the T‘ang dy- 
nasty.. The Hsin T‘ang shu, presumably following the Han-lin 
chih KE by Li Chao #%,° says there was no definite number 
of personnel to fill this office ##3E& . Cu‘ten, however, points out 
that the Chiu T’ang shu (43.18a) gives the regular number as 
six, which fact is verified by a line from a poem by Po Chii-i 
As 3%. The other is Cu‘ten’s question about the ranks of the chien 
& (translated as directeur) and the two shao-chien Yi (sous- 
directeur) of the Ssi-t‘ien-t‘ai FR (Le tribunal des observa- 
tions astronomiques) , given by the Hsin T‘ang shu as third degree, 
first class, and fourth degree, first class, respectively. The Chiu 
T‘ang shu (43.18b), however, says that when these two posts 
were created in 758, the chien was third degree, second class, and 
the shao-chien was fourth degree, third class, the same as the 
chien and shao-chien of other offices. There is no mention of a 
subsequent raising of their ranks. The earlier posts at the astro- 
nomical observatory corresponding to these two were of even 
lower ranks. Cu‘ren therefore believes that the Hsin T‘ang shu is 
in error.’ These two notes perhaps can be included on pages 18 
and 208. 

Third, there are a few technical expressions which are inade- 
quately or incorrectly treated: 


° Nien-érh-shih k‘ao-i (Kuang-ya ed.) 44.4a-b. The dynastic histories referred to in 
the present review are the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng yin-shu chii Bee K FNS a ed., 
which is used by M. pes Rotours. 

® Discussed by M. pes Rotours on pp. LXXV-LXXVI. 

7 Nien-érh-shih k‘ao-i 44.7b. 
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(1) Wu érh-shih tuan #—E§%. This expression appears first 
on page XLI and several times on later pages. It is translated as 
vingt pieces de soie (?). The question mark indicates that the 
meaning is uncertain. On this point, a reference may be cited 
from the T‘ang liu-tien !¥N#4 3.16b, which may be translated as 
follows: “ Whenever ten twan of materials M+Be are bestowed, 
they will be given at approximately the following ratio—three 
pi PE ( one p‘i=four chang %) of silk #1, three tuan Yi (one tuan = 
five chang) of cloth 48, and three t‘wn 4 (one t‘un = six liang ¥3) 
of floss ##.” Although the total does not add up to ten, the num- 
bers do indicate a ratio, i.e., one third of each kind. 

(2) T‘u-ching ll#. The term t‘u-ching is rendered as mono- 
graphie (de Vendroit) on page 427 but as les cartes on page 110. 
The latter is incorrect. T7u-ching is an older expression referring 
to geographical works known as fang-chih 77% in later times. The 
term can be traced back at least to Eastern Han times, because the 
Hua-yang kuo-chih #2455 * quotes a memorial dated 154 A. D., 
in which a Pa-chiin t‘u-ching LEB is mentioned. The use of 
the term seems to be particularly common in Sui, T‘ang, and 
Sung times.° 

(3) Tai $k. On page 130 there is a translation of the following 
passage ALRHWUAPTAR AH AASB “Lorsqu’il y avait un bar- 
rage, les familles amensaient |’eau et se la répartissaient les unes 
a la suite des autres. I] était interdit 4 qui ce fit d’en prendre le 
seul profit.” This is not quite correct. The tai is a dam built to 
keep the water on its two sides at different levels. Over a certain 
part of the dam, ramps are built so that boats can be hauled 
across by human or animal power. There is usually a charge for 
the service or at least a tip for the haulers. The text here says, 
if there is a haul-over, the hauling work is to be shared by families 
of the lowest grades F.%° In other words, the poor families are 
to render the service and perhaps also to receive some payment. 

Historical references to the haul-over are by no means rare. For 


5 Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an hsii-pien ed. 12.1a-b. 

°Cf. Wana Yung “EJif, Chung-kuo ti-li-hsiich shih TA BQHAFBAR HH (1938), pp. 
170-176, 193-195, and 211-215. 

1° Grades of households are discussed by M. pes Rorours on p. 779. 
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example, the Nan-Ch‘i shu (46.4a-4b) records that in about 488 a 
garrison commander proposed in a memorial that he be given the 
charge of four niu-tai “4, i.e., haul-overs where cattle or water 
buffalo were employed, promising a much higher return in the 
collection of service charge and passage tax. Most of the haul- 
overs in Chinese history were found along canals, as clearly shown 
by Aoyama Sadao #4 in his article on the Pien Canal in 
T‘ang and Sung times." According to the Méng-hsi pi-t‘an BR 
ERR * the double lock (fu-cha #&l#]) was introduced to replace 
the haul-over in the T‘ien-shéng K® period (1023-1037); but 
the Japanese monk Jéjin IK%#,* who made his pilgrimage to 
Buddhist centers in China in 1072 and 1073, witnessed many haul- 
overs at work and was amazed by this use of animal power in 
connection with sheaves. A comparatively modern illustration 
entitled “ Maniére de faire passer une barque d’un canal dans un 
autre de différent niveau ” may be found in Nowveaua Mémoires 
sur Etat Présent de la Chine by Father te Comte “ and another 
entitled “Passage d’une jonque sur un plan incliné du Canal 
Impérial ” in Le Canal Impérial by Father Ganpar.** 

(4) Ch‘ao-p‘ang #3 and Ch’ao # and p‘ang (. In note 1 on 
page 420 M. pes Rortouvrs calls attention to the term ch‘ao-p‘ang 
by translating the following note from the T“ang liu-tien (19.8b) : 
wh Fi) IDS wall, AR AZ . “Les scribes (che) des diverses 
administrations se rendaient dans le potage en tenant 4 la main 
une liste (? tch‘ao-p‘ang #9) et se faisaient ensuite remettre les 
légumes.” The question mark again indicates doubt. This ch‘ao- 
p‘ang is probably identical with or very similar to the ch‘ao-p‘ang 
%)53 mentioned briefly in the Swng shih (174.7b, 10b) but at 


1 BERK WB in THG (Tokyd) 2 (1931) .1-49, esp. 42-49. 
12 Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. la-b. 
8 San tendai godai san ki BRGH. AW in the Dainihon bukkys zensho 


KA AGAAEF. pp. 330, 479-487. 


14 Published in 1696, pl. facing p. 230. I am indebted to Professor C. S. GARDNER 
for this illustration. 

15 Variétés sinologiques, No. 4 (1894), pl. vi, facing p. 12. 

16 The text used by M. pes Rorours perhaps gives shih 3 instead of li BE in the 
Kuang-ya ed., but the difference is negligible. 
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length in the Sung hui-yao kao RM #5 (“ Shih-huo ” @K 35.1a- 
24a or 70.135a-152b) . 

Under the Sung dynasty, when taxes were collected, there was 
a set of four vouchers called ch‘ao-p‘ang to be filled out and sealed. 
The term was also shortened to ch‘ao. The voucher to be kept by 
the taxpayer was called hu-ch‘ao A'3 ; the one to be sent to the 
district government to cancel the relevant entries in the register 
# was called hsien-ch‘ao #k8¥ ; the one to be kept by the super- 
visor of collection was called chien-ch‘ao %k#¥; and the one to be 
kept in the government granary or storehouse was called chu- 
ch‘ao £3, These blank vouchers were printed by the government 
and sold to the people. Toward the end of the Northern Sung, 
either because of abuses in connection with their sale or for some 
other reason, the government stopped the printing, allowed the 
people to make the vouchers themselves but charged a fee for 
stamping them with seals. The fee was known as ho-t‘ung-ch‘ien 
#8 or k‘an-ho-ch‘ien HAS, a term used also for the fee paid 
for official registration of deeds. The expression ch‘ao-p‘ang pre- 
sumably was used for vouchers in general, not necessarily limited 
to tax collection. In the case of the T‘ang liu-tien, quoted above, 
it was a voucher with which the clerks of various offices were able 
to get fruits and vegetables from the government garden. 

In the above discussion, the characters # and are romanized 
as p‘ang. But possibly a better reading is pang, because, first, the 
term ch‘ao-p‘ang also appears in the Japanese work Ry6 no gige 
AY Beh as ch‘ao-pang #k% or chohé in Japanese, and, second, 
this term is also closely related to the following doubtful passage. 

On page 539 M. pes Rorours translates the passage in question 
as follows: UMH2ZHA BH. ARAE . “Pour les marchandises 
et les ustensiles qui entraient au Palais, il y avait un registre (ts?) 
et il y avait un tableau (pang # ?).” In a footnote he gives his 
textual basis for identifying p‘ang & with pang #¥ or J#. It is 
not clear what is meant by “un tableau” here. The fact that 
M. ves Rotours on page 420 translates ch‘ao-p‘ang (or ch‘ao- 
pang) as “une liste” indicates that he is not aware of the 


1” Kokushi taikei Bj BACH 22.260. 
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relationship between these two terms, ch‘ao-p‘ang (or ch‘ao-pang) 
and p‘ang (or pang) . 

The Ry6 no gige is again helpful here. On page 56 of this 
Japanese code, one finds the terms mén-chi (or monseki) FI#% and 
mén-pang (or mombo) FAk¥ with the following commentary: #®A 
Yt FE , MD BOSKF . “That which contains personal names is 
called chi; that which contains amounts of things is called pang.” 
This seems to indicate two kinds of registers. But from other 
passages in the Ry6 no gige (179 and 181), it is clear that pang 
were the vouchers to be shown to the Palace guards when things 
were moved out of the Palace and when military weapons were 
brought in. Assuming that these Japanese uses were copied from 
China, one is probably safe in regarding pang as identical with 
ch‘ao-p‘ang or ch‘ao-pang, meaning vouchers. 

In his review, Professor DuyvENDAK also discusses the expres- 
sion yu chi yu pang. He prefers to follow the text which gives 
yu chi yii pang AER (='%) and interprets yii pang as “ sur le 
tableau.” This is certainly incorrect. The text Pf HUSK from 
the Tang liu-tien (25.9a) and the T“ang hui-yao (71.31b) may 
be translated “The authorities concerned get [the things] accord- 
ing to the register and the vouchers.” Of course Professor Duy- 
VENDAK is correct in defining in his review the term so-yu iT fa 
here by “les fonctionnaires dont dépend l’administration d’une 
affaire ” (p. 299). 

From pages 406-407, 437, 510, 635, 740, and 745, one finds that 
executive officers of rather low rank, for example, the chu-pu 
EM , were to check and sign the ch‘ao-mu #B or #8. Although 
the meaning of mu here is not very clear, M. prs Rotours’s 
translation of ch‘ao-mu as “ les catalogues manuscrits ” does not 
seem satisfactory. The character ch‘ao here may also be under- 
stood as vouchers. 

There are still other terms that can be mentioned to illustrate 
this use of ch‘ao. For example, the yen-ch‘ao "#3% and ch‘a-ch‘ao 
32> of the Sung dynasty were vouchers with which merchants 
could get salt and tea monopolized by the government. These 
vouchers were also called ch‘ao-yin 841, chiao-yin 2€51, or simply 
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yin 5|2° The terms chiao-ch‘ao 22 and ch‘ao # for paper money 
from the Chin dynasty down evidently derived their meaning from 
that of a voucher. Although the Sung paper money had other 
names, the expression chiao-ch‘ao 24% was already used under 
the Northern Sung dynasty for vouchers to claim money or other 
things.’® 

In Japan in the Nara and Heian periods the provincial gover- 
nors whose annual record of tax collection was found satisfactory 
were for that year to receive certificates known as hensho iH 
(literally, “ return vouchers”) which were issued by the central 
government. Provincial governors who failed to secure their 
certificates were, according to regulations which were not always 
followed, to be dismissed or have their salaries reduced. Refer- 
ences on this subject are collected in the Koji ruien F336, 
Seijibu Beis 2.686-693 and 766-776. This use of the character 
# is certainly a borrowing from China. 

Finally, the present reviewer wishes to offer a list of wrong 
characters and minor slips that are not included in the Errata et 
addenda on pages 905-914. The list cannot be called long, if one 
remembers that the body of the work runs to over nine hundred 
pages. 

28 11. 2,5,7 for K read K. 
48 1. 15,18 for % read A. 
88 1.6 (from the bottom) for Yen kien lu read Yen hien lu 
(a better reading for the title #EBIZR) . 
166 n.1,1. 6 for % read %. 
360 1.1 for % read #. 
$71 1.3 for % read 22. 
435 1.10 for —E read £. 
553 on. 4, 1. 6 for tso-fong-yi read tso-p‘ing-yi (a better 
reading for the place name 2-WS5¥) . 
P. 620 1.19 for & read ¥. 


itty ti 


18 References to these terms may be found in the sections on salt and tea in works 
like the Sung shih, the Sung hui-yao kao, and the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao. Saext Tomi’s 
FAA Sddai chahé kenkyui shiryd RRA FEA. 1941, is a very con- 
venient source book. 

1° For examples see the Sung hui-yao kao, “Shih-huo ” 36.11a, 14b, 16a, 17a, and 20a. 
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626 1.1 for PT read if, 

648 1.5 for 4 read ff, 

658 1.2 for # read #. 

676 1.9 for Bread #. 

707 n. 2,1. 8 for ‘B read *¥. (also p. 708, |. 3 and p. 742, 
L®. 

716 1.7 for BB read ®. 

776 1.3 for Ai read Mi. 

821 1.6 for & read &. 

863 1.14 for tche-nei-che-cheng FUAFFA read tche-nei- 
che-cheng-che FAA FRA . 

887 1.5 for “ président ” read “ vice-président.” 

894 1.2 for # read fF. 

901 1. 11-12 for “ quelques milliers de k‘ing ” read “ presque 
mille k‘ing.” (The text gives SFA and not % 


FH .) 


eh 


L.S. Y. 


Wane Li £H, Chung-kuo yii-fa li-lun "PRseELE i, Vol. II. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1945. Pp. iii + 430. 


This is the second and last volume of a very scholarly work on 
Chinese grammar. A review of the first volume has appeared in 
this Journal (HJAS 10 [1947].62-75) , and also has been translated 
into Chinese and favored with a reply from the author, Professor 
Wane Li.’ In the reply, Professor Wana agrees to most of the 
points made in the review and outlines some changes he would 
introduce in his terminology if he were to write another book on 
Chinese grammar. Mr. Hsrne Ch‘ing-lan 486 also has pub- 
lished an article,? in which extensive reference is made to this 
review. Before discussing the second volume, the present reviewer 
wishes to make further remarks about his first review. 


1 The translation is by Mr. Wane Yiin £8, in the Kuo-li Chung-shan Ta-hsiieh 
Wén-shih chi-k‘an BYE "A WIA 3c HH 4E FA] 1 (1948) 139-150. The reply appears 
in the same number (pp. 133-138). 

*In the Kuo-wén yiieh-k‘an [3c A Fi] 64 (1948) .18-24. A note by Mr. Wane 
Yiin on Mr. Hstno’s article may be found in the Kuo-wén yiieh-k‘an 66 (1948) .6-10. 
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Two items of misinformation given in the review were corrected 
by Professor Wane in his reply. First, the article “ Chung-kuo 
wén-fa hsiieh ch‘u-t‘an ” PEU3c7%AWH mentioned on page 63 
of the review was not Professor WANGa’s master’s thesis at Tsing 
Hua University. The thesis is a different work entitled Chung-kuo 
ku-wén-fa "PW 3C%, which has not been published. Second, 
Professor Wane did not propose to call the coverb “ auxiliary 
verb” (p. 67). Only the pa #€ in executive form and pei # in 
passive form are considered by him as chu-tung-tz‘i HH) or 
“ auxiliary verbs ” (1.29-30) . In addition, more should have been 
said about Professor Wana’s other work, Chung-kuo hsien-tai 
yii-fa "PBARARGEYE (in two vols., Shanghai, 1945), which was 
not available in its complete form when the first review was 
written. As a companion work to the Chung-kuo yii-fa li-lun, it 
is to be highly recommended for its ample examples, and it may 
prove very useful as a textbook. 

Mr. Hsne in his article tries to defend Otto JEsPERSEN’s posi- 
tion on the three ranks of words. This is too big a problem to be 
discussed here.’ As for the application of the three-rank theory 
in Chinese grammar, Professor Wanc has agreed with the present 
reviewer that its use is limited. Mr. Hstnea has kindly corrected 
a few misprints in the review; for example, the two words “ junc- 
tion ” and “ nexus ” on page 65 should be interchanged. But not 
all his corrections are acceptable. His change of yu into you (in 
five places) is unfortunate because you does not exist in the Wade- 
Giles system, which is the one used in HJAS. 

Another misunderstanding of Mr. Hs1ne’s is rather important 
because it concerns the use of the tricky particle 1é J. On page 72 
of the review the following two sentences are given (without 
Chinese characters) to illustrate the adverbial object: 


T‘a tsou-lé san Ying-li lu “ He walked three miles.” 


A 6é 


Ta tsou-lé san t‘ien lé “ He has gone for three days.” 


The Chinese characters for the first sentence are of course #877 
=X 2% . However, Mr. Hsine proposes to change san Ying-li lu 


* For JESPERSEN’s position, see his Analytic Syntar (Copenhagen, 1937), pp. 119-127 
and esp. pp. 132-184 (“Rank in Nexus” and “ Objections ”). 
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to san Ying-li lé. In that case, the English translation should be 
“He has (or had) walked three miles.” When the object is 
measured (i.e., if there is a numeral and a measure preceding the 
noun which is the object), there is a big difference between a 
sentence with only a word-lé (like Ta tsou-lé san Ying-li lu) and 
one with both a word-lé and a sentence-lé (like T‘a tsou-lé san 
Ying-li lu lé) . The former usually requires an English translation 
in past tense and the latter in perfect tense. Apparently this point 
is overlooked by Mr. Hs1na. 

The case will be different, however, if the measured object is 
definitive, i.e., if there is a ché 32 or na # before it. A sentence 
like Wo shao-lé na i-féng hsin 4&2 Y W—£AZ (given by Professor 
Wane in his Chung-kuo hsien-tai yii-fa 1.160) is incomplete. For 
“TI (have) burned that letter,” one may say Wo pa na i-féng hsin 
shao-lé, Na i-féng hsin wo shao-lé, or Wo shao-lé na i-féng hsin lé, 
but not merely Wo shao-lé na i-féng hsin. Only in an imperative 
sentence may one say Shao-lé na i-féng hsin (“ Burn that letter! ”) 
as well as Pa na i-féng hsin shao-lé. The same is true in sentences 
with a word-lé and a simple object. As already discussed in the 
first review (pp. 73-74), constructions like T“a shu-ché ch‘ien 
WRB and Ta hsi-lé shou Hh¥ TF are not complete sentences 
unless the object is measured or unless a final particle né "A or lé 
is supplied. Imperative sentences like Shu-ché ch‘ien (“ Keep 
counting the money! ”) and Hsi-lé show (“ Wash your hands! ”’) , 
however, are permissible. 

This second volume contains three chapters and three appen- 
dices. Chapter 4 is on Substitution and Numeration, 5 on Special 
Forms 4#9%*3¢@X, and 6 on Europeanized Grammar. The ap- 
pendices cover (1) Sounds, (2) Orthography, and (3) Punctu- 
ation and Style. A five-page list of references completes the work. 

Professor Wana divides substitutes or pronouns into seven 
kinds: personal, indefinite, reflexive, reciprocal, modified (i.e., 
ché 4%) , demonstrative, and interrogative. This division is helpful 
only for enumeration because there are usually no more than a 
few of each kind. After all, the scope of pronouns remains a con- 
troversial problem in many languages. The author is not to blame 
for this miscellaneous classification. 
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In the section on personal pronouns, Professor Wane ably 
argues the nonexistence of nominative third-person pronouns in 
archaic Chinese. The character pi #, when used in the nominative 
case, retains the demonstrative force of “that ” in contrast with 
tz‘a 4 “ this,” and thus should not be considered a normal third- 
person pronoun. The explanation of the absence is the lack of 
need. The noun to be substituted may be repeated when neces- 
sary. Moreover, there may be involved a second third person or 
even a third third person, i.e., a fourth person or a fifth person. 
In that case, the use of one third-person pronoun may add to the 
confusion of the reader or the listener. The fact that personal 
pronouns in archaic Chinese have distinction in case but not in 
gender and number is familiar to students of Chinese grammar. 

In this connection the present reviewer wishes to add that the 
pronoun ta fi, when used as object, may refer to inanimate 
things in the plural, although it is ordinarily singular in number. 
A good example of this usage may be found in Professor Y. R. 
Cuao’s Mandarin Primer,‘ where t‘a is used to refer to chopsticks. 
The use of ta‘-mén fH4FI to refer to inanimate things is found 
only in Europeanized Chinese. 

In the section on indefinites, the author considers the use of the 
expression ta-chia, meaning “ everybody,” to be probably as early 
as T‘ang (p. 30). He quotes two lines from a poem by the T‘ang 
poet Tu Hsiin-ho 44% * Fmt a0 AE ARPA TEALS © But 
the expression ta-chia here may not mean “everybody.” An 
earlier meaning of this compound, “ the master (or the mistress) ,” 
fits even better in these two lines, which express a wish of the poet. 
This is probably a case of antedating by Professor WANG. 

On reflexive pronouns, Professor Wane’s discussion of the dif- 
ferences between tz H and chi @ (both may be rendered “ one- 
self’) is very helpful. To summarize his conclusion, chi but not 
tzi may be used in nominative and objective positions; chi but 
not tz may be used as an adjective modifier, meaning “ one’s 


* (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 166, 167. Also see the discussion on p. 47. 

5 Perhaps following the T2‘i-hai, ]- 232. For the earlier meaning, cf. Kenneth K. S. 
Cu‘en, “A Study of the Svagata Story in the Divydvaddna in its Sanskrit, Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese Versions,” HJAS 9 (1947) .254, note 19a. 
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own ”; chi does not have to refer to the agent of the action but 
tz does. In other words, tz may be considered an “ adverbial 
pronoun.” Its position is always before the verb. 

In colloquial Chinese, the expression tzi-chi HC “ oneself” 
may be used to refer to the first third person mentioned in a 
sentence in which more than one third person is involved; thus 
some confusion can be avoided. This interesting usage pointed 
out by the author (pp. 38-40) seems to be limited to narration. 

The sections on numeration contain detailed discussion on 
numbers and “ unit nouns ” (variously called classifiers, numerary 
adjuncts, numeratives, measures, auxiliary nouns, etc.) . On page 
95 the author remarks on p‘ai-hang £47, i.e., the numbering of 
brothers, sisters, and sometimes cousins by seniority.® He con- 
_ siders this custom as not much older, probably, than the T‘ang 
dynasty. It is true that in titles of their poems, T‘ang and Sung 
writers often address their friends by their numbers in p‘ai-hang. 
But this does not prove that it did not exist in earlier times. The 
ancient Chinese often called their children po, chung, shu, chi 
AEAPARZ , a usage which may be considered a forerunner of p‘ai- 
hang. The Sung shu (19.19a-b) cites a song composed by the 
people to mourn the prince Liv I-k‘ang #/#HE (409-451, biog. 
Sung shu 68.la-10b), in which is found the line RAZIF, 
referring to the prince as the Fourth Son of the Liv family. As 
for titles of poems, at least the sixth century poet, Yi Hsin Jka, 
furnishes us two examples: 3'RLAS and AKG, in which he 
refers to two of his brothers as Yt Ch‘i and Yw Ssi, i.e., the 
Seventh and Fourth Son of the Yu family. 

On page 120, Professor Wane points out that ko ffi in medieval 


* Another type of p‘ai-hang is for brothers to have the same radical or the same 
character in their names. Ku Yen-wu FARK (Jih chih lu A SnBk, Ssii-pu pei-yao 
ed., 23.35a-b) considers that the use of the same radical originated toward the end of 
the Han dynasty. An extensive study on these two types of p‘ai-hang is the one by 
Kaxu Mei-kon SRHBEE : PRUE 2 RY OPETHIIZ OV T in the Toys shiso 
kenkya BPE ABDTFE 3 (1939) 353-423. 

"Yui Tazii-shan chi J6-¥-[ljHh, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 5.2% and 6.1b. These 
examples are not cited by Kaku Mei-kon in the article mentioned above, but he 
gives several other early examples from the Chin shu ch. 95 and the Nan shih, ch. 
31, 44, 51, 52. 
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China was used as a demonstrative; for example, ko hsiao-érh 
ffi 52 means “this child.” In this connection one may recall a 
similar usage in modern Cantonese, which is undoubtedly familiar 
to Professor Wang; e.g., ceak looshu« 25% may mean “ the 
rat.” ® Another construction is found in both Cantonese and Man- 
darin. Dr. Y. R. Cuao’s Cantonese Primer has tseung ngox toy 
ngaanz joaq-maang-cox *#¥4e RGAE meaning “to get my 
[pair of] eyes put out [by crashing].” ° In Mandarin one may say 
T‘a pa ko érh-tzit ssi lé WIE SLF-3E TY meaning “ He has lost his 
son ” rather than “a son.” After pa #0 (older Mandarin chiang 
#, Cantonese tsewng) in the executive form, the substantive is 
always known. Even a unit noun without either a numeral 
or demonstrative is to be considered definite rather than indefinite. 

The first three sections of Chapter 5 are largely on word for- 
mation. Special ways of formation of compounds include redu- 
plicated syllables (like ko-ko #F# , “ elder brother ”) , reduplicated 
words (like jén-jén AA, “everybody ”), opposite terms (like 
mai-mai FH ¥, “ business ”) , unification by encroaching (like kuo- 
chia E42, “ country,” in which the meaning of kuo has encroached 
on that of chia), unification of agglutinations (like té-tsui 743F 
“to offend,” in which a verb together with its object has become 
a transitive verb and may take another object as in té-tsui ni “ to 
offend you’), etc. In these sections Professor WANG gives ap- 
proximate dates to many compounds. This worthy attempt 
naturally involves much historical research, in which it is difficult 
to avoid making slips. On page 173 and page 252 the author 
twice calls the compound sui-tsé HEH) “ although” a modern 
creation. Actually it appears in the ancient classic Shih ching no 
less than seven times. 

On page 159 and pages 251-252 the author rejects as forced 
or absurd three theories on the etymology of the compound tung- 
hsi 4806 “ things,” and contends that its origin is obscure. The 


® Yuen Ren Cuao, Cantonese Primer (Cambridge, 1947), p. 187. 

® Ibid., p. 116. On this problem, also cf. Li Shu-hsiang’s ea ail article [AY 
JRE FAB, PS as EB ir ae BT — AAR in the Chung-kuo wén-hua yen-chiu hui- 
Kian "fig 3c AL Ee FI] 5 (1943) .29-50. 
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first theory quotes the expression tung-hsi i-pai RWi—A from 
the Nan-Ch‘i shu FA¥E 22.11b, but does not give it the correct 
interpretation. As has been clearly shown by Dr. Cuov Yi-liang 
J8]-— 2 1° this expression was used during the Southern Dynasties 
to refer to the practice of calling less than one hundred coins “ one 
hundred.” In the eastern part of the country, eighty was taken 
to be “one hundred,” and in the western part ninety—hence 
the expression tung-hsi i-pai. This of course has nothing to do 
with the etymology of the compound. 

Another early meaning of tung-hsi, not discussed by Professor 
Wana, may have some bearing. In T‘ang, Sung, and Yiian docu- 
ments, especially legal documents, the term tung-hsi is often used 
to mean “to go east and west; to go to one place or another.” 
Thus fang tung-hsi BOR in the Tang hui-yao HZ ™ has the 
meaning “to let go; to set free.” Many examples may be found 
in Nua Noboru’s EFF HK 7'6s6 horitsu bunsho no kenkya JER 
7%EEESCHOWE 2° Most examples of tung-hsi indicate “to go 
east and west, esp. to run away.” But in phrases like kéng pu 
hsii i-yii tung-hsi BARRE (Nuva, ibid. pp. 140-141), 
kéng pu hsii tao-tung shuo-hsi BABB (ibid., pp. 149-150) , and 
tao-shuo tung-hsi RH (ibid., p. 317), used to bar a change 
of mind after a contract is signed, twng-hsi seems to mean “ one 
way or another; one thing or another.” These uses may prove to 
be stages in the change of meanings of tung-hsi although a satis- 
factory history of the compound cannot yet be written. 

The other four sections of Chapter 5 deal with repeating speech, 
continued speech and ellipsis, inversion and incise (the French 
term is borrowed here) , and sentimental and significative outcries. 
Following modern grammarians, Professor WANG correctly holds 
that interpretation by ellipsis or omission should be used with 
great caution. Even sentences seemingly illogical may be pre- 


2° YCHP 24 (1938) 221-222. But the practice of “short hundred” 49$fj did not 
originate under the Southern Ch‘i dynasty. The fourth-century work Pao-p‘u tzi 
APF (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 6.6b) already has FX ARE GEA FARA quoted 
and discussed in the Jih chih lu 11.88b-39b. 
11 Kuang-ya ed., 41.10a and 12b. 
12 Pp. 140-141, 149-150, 250, 254, 257-259, 261, 293, 300, 317, 321, and 418. 
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ferred if they are idiomatically correct and rhetorically sound. The 
following sentence from the work of Mencius is cited as a good 
example: FAFntt , WEA Riz Z HAL. “ Since your Majesty 
knows this, you need not hope that your people will become more 
numerous than those of the neighbouring kingdoms” (Lecce, 
p. 180). The Chinese does not say lin-kuo chih min MHZ K, al- 
though it would appear more logical. 

In this connection attention may be called to another type of 
“ illogical ” sentence, which is not mentioned here but discussed 
by Professor Wane in his Chung-kuo hsien-tai yii-fa 1.239-240. 
A sentence like Pu chih t‘a-mén shih shén-mo fa-tzii FANE 
$ERREF (“[I] don’t know what their methods are”) is very 
idiomatic. For “He has an American wife,” the Chinese say 
T‘a shih ko Mei-kuo t‘ai-t‘ai th22MAXBIXA instead of T‘a yu ko 
Mei-kuo t‘ai-t‘ai. This may be considered a special use of the 
so-called copula shih #. But it also has much to do with the fact 
that the subject of a Chinese sentence is merely a topic and not 
necessarily the subject of the verb. 

The chapter on Europeanized Grammar is particularly interest- 
ing and should be recommended to professional translators from 
Western languages into Chinese. Imitation of Western and es- 
pecially English grammar has resulted in longer and more “ logical ” 
sentences. Some changes may be advantageous, but others are 
unfortunate. For example, the copula shih, the passive pei ®, 
and some connectives have acquired new uses that are foreign and 
unnatural. The particle ché #7 is sometimes used in ways that do 
not exist even in European languages, for example, yu-ché A#@ 
for “ to have,” which can only be labeled pseudo-Europeanization. 
This chapter is necessarily critical as well as descriptive. 

In the appendices, the author gives helpful hints on Mandarin 
pronunciation to speakers of various dialects. He also discusses 
problems of orthography, punctuation, and style. Brief remarks 
are made on the history of Chinese punctuation marks, which 
should prove a good subject for further investigation. 


L.S. Y. 
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Umenara Sueji #8 AKI, Ta kdkogaku gaikan Reb SB. 
Kyoto, 1947. Pp. vi+ 121+16 plates. 


This book by a Japanese authority gives a good summary of the 
archaeological work done by the Japanese in Eastern Asia up to 
1944. Its nine chapters are based on lecture notes prepared by the 
author when he was invited to French Indo-China in December, 
1942, as an exchange professor. Reference to important publica- 
tions is made at the end of each chapter. Partly as a result of 
wartime difficulties, the nearly one hundred plates originally 
planned for this book have been reduced to sixteen. 

To show the comprehensive nature of this work, the titles of 
the nine chapters may be translated as follows: 


(1) Prehistoric culture in Japan from the archaeological point 


of view. 

(2) Japanese bronzes—especially the bronze bells (détaku #1 
$e) . 

(3) Investigations into Han dynasty remains in Korea, and the 
results. 


(4) Investigations into remains of ancient Korea—especially on 
the mural paintings of Koguryé. 

(5) New views on the prehistoric remains in Southern Man- 
churia—especially the Kantésha BAYOH. 

(6) Excavation of Shang tombs in An-yang, Honan. 

(7) Lacquer utensils of ancient China. 

(8) Silk textiles of ancient China. 

(9) Most recent archaeological investigations made in China 
by Japanese scholars. 


In these chapters the author ably outlines achievements which 
have been reported on in larger books or more detailed mono- 
graphs. Chapters 5 and 9 are particularly interesting, because 
they deal with archaeological work done in more recent years, 
especially between 1940 and 1944, of which the results are not 
yet well known. 

From 1940 to 1942 the author directed three excavations on the 
Liao-tung peninsula and some neighboring islands. Large amounts 
of black pottery and various types of jade were discovered in 1942 
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from stone tombs near Port Arthur and Ying-ch‘éng-tzii @IRF. 
These, together with earlier findings by both Chinese and Japan- 
ese scholars, prove prehistoric Chinese influences in this area. 
Other discoveries—for example, the comb pottery (kushime doki 
ffi A --28 ) and battle-axes (t6fu BA#) found in a shell mound at 
Shang-ma-shih --454 on the Ta-ch‘ang-shan island ARWE 
under the jurisdiction of P‘i-tzii-wo 3#*i%—however, point to 
influences of a northern culture, because similar objects have also 
been found along the coast from the Maritime Province to the 
Korean peninsula. Some of the stone tombs resemble in structure 
those in northern Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, and Siberia. These 
elements of a northern culture are stressed by the author in 
Chapter 5. 

In Chapter 9 the author discusses the traces of wooden utensils 
discovered at An-yang by Academia Sinica. These archaic p* ces 
are excellently carved and painted, some even inlaid with shells 
and bones. The design and motives of these wooden utensils 
provide important materials for the study of the origin of Chinese 
bronzes. The author’s article on this problem, entitled “Shina 
seidéki jidai sairon ” SAFE Has L Heim was first published in 
Shirin 27.4 and later was included in his Téa kékogaku ronko 
Wis a Bim 1 (Kyoto, 1944) 234-256. 

Then the author mentions the excavation of Six-Dynasty brick 
tombs outside Nanking, from which the most important discovery 
was some glazed pottery. A thorough investigation of the famous 
Yiin-kang caves was made under the direction of Mizuno Seiichi 
AKEtiH— . The work was started in 1939 and was about half 
completed by the summer of 1944. The group led by Mitsuno 
Seiichi also carried out large-scale excavations of Han tombs at 
Yang-kao His to the northeast of Ta-t‘ung AMF in the fall of 
1944. The findings are similar to those from Han tombs in 
northern Korea. In Tomb Number Twelve a corpse is extraordin- 
arily well preserved. Over its head is a roughly rectangular cover, 
of a type which has not been found before, made of wood and 
inlaid with jade pieces." Other Han tombs were excavated in 


Qn this jade-inlaid wooden cover Mr. Yao Chien WkEE [substitute rad. 167 for 
rad. 32] in his article on Han tombs (ew BL in the Chung-kuo hsiieh-pao ¥ BY 
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Liao-yang 1% from 1941 to 1943 and in Lo-lang #44 in 1942. 
These excavations have also yielded new findings, in addition to 
discoveries resulting from earlier investigations at these sites. 


L.S. Y. 


Edwin M. Martin, The Allied Occupation of Japan. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+ 155. $3.00. 


T. A. Bisson, Prospects for Democracy in Japan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. viii+ 143. $2.75. 


Harold WakeEFIELD, New Paths for Japan. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. vii+ 223. $3.75. 


W. Macmahon Batu, Japan: Enemy or Ally? New York: John 
Day, 1949. Pp. xii + 244. $3.00. 


Mark Gayn, Japan Dairy. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. x +517. $4.00. 


Russell Brines, MacArthur’s Japan. Philadelphia and New York: 
Lippincott, 1948. Pp. 315. $3.50. 


Lucy Herndon Crocxert, Popcorn on the Ginza. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+286. $3.50. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations is sponsoring the publication 
of seven books on various aspects of the occupation of Japan. The 
first four titles listed above are the more general books in this 
series. The other three, which have been published recently or 
have not yet appeared, are on more specific aspects of the occu- 


Beg 1.4{1944].16-25) gives rather detailed information. According to him, a jade 
disc, pi ##, was inlaid in the middle. Around the pi were a few semicircular pieces 
which were called huang (or héng) iti . Small jade pieces in the shape of a diamond 
or a heart filled the gap left by the larger pieces, pi and huang. The total number of 
inlaid pieces was about forty. Mr. Yao also mentions the suggestion by a certain 
scholar that this cover may be the yii-hsia &[M, literally “jade case,” which was 
used in Han times, with imperial permission, in the burial of a privileged person. This 
seems to be a plausible interpretation. References to the “jade case” have been 
gathered by Professor YANG Shu-ta BBE in his Han-tai hun-sang li-su k‘ao WEAR 


ESE HEHEF (Shanghai, 1933), pp. 76-78. 
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pation. They are Miriam S. Farury’s Labor in Japan, Andrew J. 
Grap’s Japan’s Agricultural Problems, and Jerome B. CouEn’s 
Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction. 

The Allied Occupation of Japan by Mr. Martin serves as the 
logical starting point for the consideration of this series or, for 
that matter, of the whole flood of books which have appeared since 
the Japanese surrender Mr. Martin, who since the beginning of 
the occupation has been an influential policy-formulating officer in 
the Department of State, has limited his book to a clear-cut 
statement of U.S. policy and the application of this policy through 
specific measures in Japan. He begins each section of his book 
with the pertinent paragraphs from the Potsdam Declaration and 
from what he calls the “ Presidential Policy,” which is better 
known as the United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan. This document, which was drafted by the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee, was transmitted in substance to General 
MacArruor on August 29, 1945, and received President TRuMAN’s 
approval on September 6. Curiously, Mr. Martrn does not include 
this document in the Appendices to the book but substitutes for it 
the modified form of the same statement which was forwarded to 
General MacArtuur on June 26, 1947, after its adoption by ” 
Far Eastern Commission on June 15. 

The value of Mr. Marttn’s book lies in the insight it gives into 
American policy thinking up until the end of 1947. Throughout 
his book there is a studied cautiousness in the expression of 
opinion, but he offers many interesting side lights on attitudes in 
government circles, such as his statement with reference to the 
nature of our policies in Japan that “ while we are there we must 
perhaps be over-drastic, assuming that on our departure the pen- 
dulum of reform will swing the other way for some time ” (p. 81). 
The sections dealing specifically with economic problems, which 
occupy exactly half of the book, are by all odds the best, as is to 
be expected from Mr. Martin’s background as an economist and 
his admission that his “ operating responsibilities have been in the 
economic rather than the political or cultural field” (p. xi). His 
discussion of the reparations problem (pp. 22-32), starting with 
the opening statement, “In many ways the whole idea of repara- 
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tions has become an anachronism,” is a masterful piece of analysis 
and succinct statement. 

The weaknesses of Mr. Marttn’s book lie in his self-imposed 
limitations and his lack of immediate contact with the specific 
problems of postwar Japan. He views it all from the outside 
and from an Olympian distance. This is clearly illustrated by his 
illuminating description of the way in which we have proceeded 
in setting up democratic institutions in Japan. As he says on 
pages 50-51, “ First, we agree on our objective in our own terms; 
second, we translate this into an objective which fits the Japanese 
scene; third, we secure its adoption by the appropriate Japanese 
authorities; fourth, we educate Japanese leaders and personnel 

. . and lastly, we must at least attempt to develop a mass sup- 
port for the purpose of the program. . . . On the whole, the first 
three stages have been passed and passed well. On most fronts 
we are at present operating in the fourth stage.” This approach, 
which lays relatively little stress on the specific Japanese back- 
ground and on the actual trends of contemporary Japan, leads to 
a certain atmosphere of unreality. There is the danger, as Mr. 
Mart himself points out, of confusing “ form and substance, the 
letter and the spirit, the law and the practice ” (p. 64). 

But Mr. Martn has been well advised to limit his book to the 
policy-maker’s point of view, for that is what he knows best. 
When he gets beyond it, he is on less sure ground, as when he 
predicts that the trial of major war criminals would “tend to 
encourage the average Japanese to shift to them any guilt feelings 
he may have” (p. 22). However, in his presentation of a par- 
ticularly broad-minded and sound policy-maker’s view of our 
policies and their application, he is authoritative and illuminating. 
This book obviously is a good starting point for a study of the 
occupation by the intelligent layman today or the interested 
historian tomorrow. 


Mr. Bisson’s book, Prospects for Democracy in Japan, in no 
sense lives up to its title or the picture of Japanese elementary 
school children on its cover. There is hardly any consideration of 
the psychological, sociological, or educational trends in the past 
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or present, although these are fundamental factors in determining 
the prospects for Japanese democracy. All Mr. Bisson gives us is 
a reasonably interesting and readable account of postwar political 
developments from his own rather special point of view. There is 
little attempt at broadness of scope or moderation in judgment. 
The author is described in the Foreword as having “ tried to make 
a fairly clear distinction in the book between the presentation of 
facts and his personal interpretation of their significance,” but the 
violence of some of his views has largely nullified this worthy 
attempt. The book was apparently completed for the most part 
before the resignation of the Katayama cabinet in February 1948. 

Mr. Bisson starts with an analysis of Japanese leadership be- 
fore the war as a close-knit oligarchy in which the political parties 
“ were, in fact, consistent and skillful betrayers of the democracy 
that they were supposed to represent ” (p. 6) and then proceeds 
to unfold the story of the plot of this oligarchy, usually called by 
him the “ old guard,” to take advantage of the cardinal blunder 
of the United States, the decision to work through the existing 
government in Japan, in order to sabotage all our reform meas- 
ures in both the political and economic fields. According to Mr. 
Bisson, “it is clear that the economic problems faced by the 
occupation authorities stemmed from the same source and in 
general followed the same pattern as the political issues. In other 
words, both sets of problems arose primarily from the efforts of 
the old ruling oligarchy to preserve the bases of its power” 
(p. 121). No one would deny the bitter opposition on the part 
of most of the leaders of prewar Japan to a large part of our 
reform program, but to call this opposition the primary source 
of our economic and political problems in Japan is dangerous 
oversimplification. His whole interpretation of postwar develop- 
ments in terms of a plot by the non-democratic “old guard ” 


against truly democratic forces is again dangerous oversimplifica- 
tion. One must also realize that by truly democratic forces Mr. 
Bisson apparently means only the Communists and Socialists 
(Social Democrats) , perhaps excluding even right-wing Socialists 


(p. 45) . 
Mr. Bisson shows a tendency to want to eat his cake and have 
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it too. Under the subheading “ Direct SCAP Intervention,” he 
discusses the adoption of a new election law which he describes 
as being “ aimed ostensibly at the Communists ” but having “ its 
most serious effect on the Social Democrats” (p. 57) and as 
having “cost the Social Democrats at least 50 seats” (p. 59). 
After this, it comes as a surprise to find that the Socialists under 
this law won 143 seats on 25.8 per cent of the votes, while the 
two leading conservative parties won 124 and 131 seats on 25.8 
per cent and 26.5 per cent of the votes respectively. Even Mr. 
Bisson admits on page 60 that “the old-line vote in this cam- 
paign was largely split to the advantage of the Social Democrats,” 
but as usual he takes the gloomiest view of this situation by 
stating that as a result of it “an even darker shadow was cast 
over Japan’s political horizon.” When the clear conservative 
majority in the Japanese electorate produced strong conservative 
victories in local elections, he interprets this as a rigged election 
(p. 71). One wonders what Mr. Bisson’s concept of democracy 
may be. 

The book, despite its shortcomings, contains a lot of solid in- 
formation and some excellent charts on election results, which 
will be of use to the specialist, but it is not recommended for the 
more casual reader. The judgments are too one-sided and even 
the simpler statements of fact are not always reliable, as in his 
description of “sect Shinto” (p. 64) and the characterization of 
Japanese landlords as corresponding to the Junker Class in 
Germany (p. 9). 


Mr. WakertE.p’s New Paths for Japan is a larger and far more 
comprehensive work than either of the two preceding books. Sir 
Paul Butler in his introduction (p. vii) strikes a very different 
note from that of Mr. Bisson when he states, “ General Mac- 
ArTuHouR’s administration of the Allied Occupation has achieved 
results which would have appeared almost incredible three years 
ago. He has shown great political insight in interpreting the 
initial instructions from the United States Government ‘to use 
the existing form of Government, not to support it.’” Mr. WaKg- 
FIELD writes in this same general tenor and also shows a far 
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different attitude from Mr. Bisson toward the old order in Japan 
and the values of social revolution in general when he warns, 
“ the price of creating a ‘ safe’ Japan might be the demoralization 
of a people of great potential value to the world ” (p. 160). 

The book is divided into two almost equal halves. The first, 
entitled “'The Evolution of Modern Japan,” is the reworking of a 
short study published in England in 1945 under the title of Japan 
in Defeat, which was itself “ the outcome of the discussions of a 
small group of specialists on Japan.” This section, with twelve 
chapters running from “The Throne and the Constitution ” 
through “ Religion and Moral Ideas” to “ The Japanese Farm- 
er,” has the judicious tone but also the formless monotone char- 
acteristic of a group project. It manages to escape extreme state- 
ments but also avoids any enlivening color. The second and en- 
tirely new half of the work, “ The War and After,” consists of ten 
chapters ending with one on “ The Future of Japan,” which as 
one might expect is probably the weakest and least convincing 
chapter in the book. The second section, despite its single author, 
makes no easier reading than the first. 

New Paths for Japan has certain marked ‘superiorities over 
most of the books on Japan which have appeared since the war. 
Instead of limiting itself to only one aspect of a multi-aspect 
problem, it attempts to treat all sides of the subject. The coverage 
is inevitably uneven and inadequate in certain areas, but it at 
least offers a fairly well-rounded view of Japan and its problems. 
Half the space is devoted to a description of prewar Japan, a true 
understanding of which is essential for any reasonable appraisal 
of postwar developments. This is a marked improvement over 
the occasional cryptic reference in most recent books to the 
“ feudal ” or “ totalitarian ” aspects of the ancien régime. (“ Feu- 
dal” and “totalitarian” seem to be used indiscriminately and 
often interchangeably.) 

No one will agree with all the statements of New Paths for 
Japan and still less with all of its interpretations. Most readers 
will probably find Mr. WaxkeFIELD somewhat too timid in his 
concept of reform in Japan, much too ready to justify some of the 
undesirable features of the old regime, and at times definitely 
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too complacent about the course events have taken in Japan 
since the surrender. The author throughout leans fairly heavily 
toward conservative judgments. His very fairness and cautious- 
ness in criticism in some ways detract from the clarity of his 
pictures. There are few blacks and whites but mostly a neutral 
grey. 

As is to be expected in a book of this scope, occasional errors 
have crept in. For example, the mention of a favorable trade 
balance in the first postwar years (p. 188) gives an incorrect 
impression of the trade situation when no reference is made to the 
vast American subsidy to pay for necessary imports not counted 
in the trade balance, and not many serious students of the Japan- 
ese writing problem would agree with the statement that, “ There 
is not much doubt that the drawbacks to a phonetic script greatly 
outweigh the advantages” (p. 156). 

Despite these shortcomings, New Paths for Japan is to be 
recommended as one of the few attempts since the war to present 
a broad survey of the whole gamut of problems in Japan. 


Mr. Macmahon Batt’s Japan: Enemy or Ally? is probably the 
most significant of the books reviewed here, not only because of 
the author’s position for a year and a half as the British member 
of the Allied Council for Japan but also because of his sound 
scholarly approach to the problem. Despite his specifically Aus- 
tralian point of view, which, as he describes it himself (p. 5), 
is primarily “a negative one” toward Japan, and despite his 
justified dissatisfaction with American treatment of the Allied 
Council, Mr. BALu remains throughout reasonable, well balanced, 
and moderate in his judgments. For these reasons, all the views 
he expresses are worth careful consideration, even if the reader 
may not always agree with some of his emphases. 

Mr. Batu’s account of the workings of the Allied Council (pp. 
19-42) is of course the most valuable portion of this book. No 
one can overlook his charges that from the start of the Council 
“ General MacArtuur’s representative treated it with frivolous 
derision” and that in view of the American attitude “it was 


inevitable that the Council should have been on balance a failure, 
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and at times a fiasco ” (p. 33). This section, which is based on Mr. 
Ba.’s personal experience, together with the many lengthy but 
pertinent quotations throughout the book from important docu- 
ments and statements and the Appendix which includes the new 
Constitution of Japan will make this work a convenient source 
book for serious students of postwar Japan. 

In the opening paragraphs (p. 181) of his closing chapter, 
entitled “ The Future of Japan,” Mr. Batu summarizes his view 
of the course of the occupation as follows: 

“My argument rests on two basic propositions. First, since 
1945 there has been a far-reaching change in the attitude of the 
United States towards Japan. The hated enemy has become the 
coveted ally. Second, during the same period there has been no 
fundamental change in Japan’s social structure or in the political 
outlook of her leaders.” ; 

There is certainly a great deal to be said in support of these 
“two basic propositions,” but in them Mr. Batu seems to be 
taking a rather too gloomy view of the situation. In fact, the very 
title of his book, Japan: Enemy or Ally?, limits the problem 
somewhat too narrowly. In Toéky6, where American military men 
predominate, Japan as either a military enemy or ally may seem 
to be the only alternatives, but is it fair to take the official pro- 
nouncements and unofficial views of our military occupation 
authorities as entirely representative of the whole of American 
policy? The author seems much too ready to pronounce our 
stated 1945 objectives as dead and ready for burial. 

Mr. Batu devotes less space to an analysis of “ fundamental 
changes in Japan’s social structure or in the political outlook 
of her leaders” than his second basic proposition might suggest. 
The problem is obviously one on which no one can speak dog- 
matically. When Mr. Batu concludes that “the economic and 
financial policy of the Japanese Government has been carefully 
calculated to frustrate the Allied aims of 1945,” he is perhaps 
partially correct, but at the same time he seems to be overlooking 
several factors which entered into the Japanese government’s 
failure to solve the economic problem. There were, for example, 
the obvious collapse of morale which made strong Japanese 
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leadership difficult, the psychological impossibility of showing firm 
leadership in the realm of economic stabilization when complete 
subserviency to SCAP dictates was demanded in all other fields, 
and the obvious mental as well as economic confusion among the 
Japanese engendered by our rather sweeping reforms. The effec- 
tive execution of a carefully calculated plot under such circum- 
stances would not have been easy, nor must it be presupposed as 
the only reason for the Japanese government’s failure to take 
effective economic measures. In any case, Mr. Batt may be 
somewhat too hasty in basing his whole stand on the assumption 
that no fundamental changes are taking place in Japan. But 
these are after all questions of emphasis. Few will have the 
temerity to quarrel with most of Mr. Bauw’s conclusions, and no 
one should have the audacity to disregard them. 


Mr. Gayn’s Japan Diary is extremely different from the four 
preceding volumes in both scope and style. It lives up to its 
name by being primarily an account in diary style of Mr. Gayn’s 
stay in Japan from December 5, 1945, until December 21, 1946. 
A brief trip to Korea of less than a month’s duration in the 
autumn of 1946 is also included as well as an epilogue on subse- 
quent developments in Japan and Korea, dated May 3, 1948, 
and written in New York. ; 

Despite its length, Japan Diary is far more interesting than 
any of the other books reviewed here. For the most part it is a 
first class job of reporting. Mr. Gayn has a fine feeling for color 
and a sense of the dramatic. (“This is an exciting place at an 
exciting time in history” [p. 5].) The book will be of lasting 
value as a historical source, for Mr. Gayn has perhaps captured 
in words better than any other recent writer on Japan the feel 
and spirit of the early months of the occupation, that is the feel 
and spirit of it for the Americans. Mr. Gayn makes little effort to 
see and feel it from the Japanese side. He remains throughout an 
outsider—suspicious, unsympathetic, and hostile. 

Partially concealed by the diary style are a few essays consist- 
ing of rather big chunks of summarized information and opinions 
on some of the outstanding features of Japan today. There is, 
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for instance, a good story on the framing of the new Constitution 
(p. 126-131) and a fascinating account of the intrigues and coun- 
ter intrigues in Japan during the war, culminating finally in the 
surrender (pp. 271-297) . 

However, by far the most interesting part of the book is the 
straight reporting. Mr. Gayn seems to be at his best when he 
gets away from the high intrigue and rumor of Toky6. No one 
should miss his account of his trip to northern Japan (pp. 49-92) 
or his interviews with peasants and rural terrorists in Ibaragi 
(pp. 310-327) ; the account of his trip to Korea (349-443) , though 
largely devoted to his trial at arms with U. S. Army censorship, 
also makes good reading. Mr. Gayn is documenting history when 
he records statements from homespun Japanese extremists, such 
as the one on pp. 325-326: “I am a Socialist . . . yet, instead of 
joining up with the Socialists, I joined the younger officers. You 
may wonder why. The reason is simple. The Socialists and the 
Communists come from the cities. Most of the younger officers, 
on the other hand, came from the villages, and they were deeply 
concerned about rural distress.” 

The weakness of Mr. Gayn’s book is the strong bias he brings 
to the subject. His theme is that “ The Japanese have lost the 
war, but they are winning the peace, and they are winning it with 
our acquiescence ” (p. 498) . He views most Japanese reactions to 
the occupation as a vast and diabolically organized “ conspiracy to 
thwart the Allied purposes” (p. ix) and interprets the basic 
policy to work through the existing government and the conser- 
vative views of most of the responsible officers in Japan as indi- 
cating American acquiescence in this plot. Quite clearly, demo- 
cratic to him means only points of view at least as far left as 
those of the Socialists, and he seems to regard as normal demo- 
cratic procedure the efforts of Communist-led labor groups to 
force the resignation of a premier by mass meetings and protests. 
Mr. Gayn’s knowledge of the historical background in Japan is 
also at points faulty. See, for instance, his curious description of 
Shintd and the statement that it was “in the discard for cen- 
turies ” before 1867 (p. 27) and the characterization of Konoye 
as being from a “ feudal clan” (p. 37). Throughout he makes 
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unproved accusations against the motives of General MacArTHUR 
and “the brass” in general, and he invariably puts the darkest 
and least sympathetic interpretation on the actions of all those 
who do not see fully eye to eye with him. He seems unable to 
believe that Japanese landlords, capitalists, and old-fashioned 
politicians may honestly believe what they say. As a good re- 
porter, he passes on the unreformed, unregenerate statements of 
many different types of Japanese but seems unable to regard 
opinions he himself does not hold as anything better than dis- 
honest and sinister mouthings meant to mislead the unwary. 
But despite the fact that strong personal opinions and a lot of 
then current rumor and misinformation are not always clearly 
distinguished from the first class reporting of the greater part of 
the book, Japan Diary makes good and very informative reading. 


MacArthur's Japan by Mr. Brtnes represents a broader and 
more moderate view of the occupation by a well-informed news- 
paperman. It is on the whole good reporting, though it rarely 
rises to the heights of interest of Mr. Gayn’s book in this respect. 
On the other hand, it offers a much fuller and in the main fairer 
appraisal of the occupation. Like most of the books reviewed 
here, MacArthur’s Japan, as its title implies, is the story from 
the outside. There is little attempt to analyse Japanese society 
or to get inside the Japanese mind. Instead, certain easy explana- 
tions of the queer and perfidious ways of the Japanese are repeated 
often enough to become stereotypes. Japanese leadership is usually 
characterized as being “ unprincipled,” and the people, who are 
always “impassive,” are often described as wearing masks over 
their faces. As one might expect, Mr. Brings shows relatively 
little interest in the historical and cultural background of modern 
Japan. The few times he ventures behind the contemporary scene, 
he is obviously on thin ice, which not infrequently gives way on 
him completely. One reads with surprise of “the Meiji Consti- 
tuition of 1869” (p. 48), of the abandonment of seclusion “ in 
the middle eighteenth century” (p. 286), and of the thirteen 
“ purely religions ” sects of Shint6, apparently of ancient origin, 
which “were permitted to teach the uncorrupted teaching of 
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Shintéd ” (p. 88). However, it would be unfair to condemn Mr. 
Brines’ book for what it does not attempt to be. It is a study of 
MacArthur's Japan, that is postwar Japan as it looks to an intel- 
ligent American on the outside, and as such it is a good and well- 
rounded general view. 


Miss Crocxett’s Popcorn on the Ginza is, as the title suggests, 
lighter fare than the six preceding books. It is admittedly frivo- 
lous and flippant, but at the same time it is an excellent account 
of the occupation as seen by someone well down the chain of 
command. It is a fine documentary picture of the occupation 
from that point of view, highlighting the need for a broader and 
more authoritative account of the psychology and inner working 
of the occupation as a whole, which inevitably will be a subject 
of considerable significance to all future historians interested in 
the postwar period. 

E. O. R. 


J. Russell ANprus, Burmese Economic Life. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xxii + 362. $4.00. 


Dr. Anprus is a leading American specialist on the economy of 
Burma and brings together in this well-packed volume a wealth 
of detailed data. The result is a factual picture of the Burmese 
people’s economic situation and their country’s economic problems 
and potential. Profiting by extensive field experience and by his 
years of specialization on behalf of United States Government 
agencies in Washington, Dr. ANprRus’s survey deals successively 
with the land and people, the agriculture, extractive and manu- 
facturing industries, trade, communications, and finance as well 
as numerous minor subjects. In each case he summarizes the main 
statistics of the situation, outlines the main problems and modern 
developments, and indicates both the effects of Japanese occu- 
pation and the extent of postwar changes. 

No bibliography is presented as such, the book having been 
based primarily on government reports (many of them by the 
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author) with the addition of critical suggestions from experts in 
the Burmese government. The author makes plain that this 
volume assumes the previous existence of J. S. Furnivauu’s Po- 
litical Economy of Burma, some of the data in which it brings 
up to date. 

For the American student of Asiatic economy, no other volume 
will give so detailed and organized a survey of the essential data 
relating to Burma’s economic future. 

J. K. FarrBanx. 


Harvard University. 





CORRIGENDA 


Corrigenda et Addenda to Volume 11 


Page 154, note 12: For chii read chu. 

Page 312, line 1: For‘... read“... 

Page 365, note 116: Set upright the first character. 

Page 418, line 6 from bottom: For “ Ku ” read “ Ku.” 

Page 450, note 4: For Hsii chi read Hsii-chi. 

Page 451, line 15: Insert a comma after the word “ them.’ ” 

Page 454, note 19: For “to lag behind ” read “ lagged behind.” 


Page 457: After the last line on the page add the line: . . . of his 
position, but his impact on his time was more as a 
teacher... 


Plate opposite page 321, line 5 of the caption: For “ probably ” 
read “ probable.” 





